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Preface for Teachers 


This book has been prepared to meet the need 
for a brief suuryey of the development of human 
civilization, in simple andstraightforward 
English suited to the present standard of students 
preparing for the Higher Secondary or Pre- 
University examinations. It Is also intended 
for the general reader, particularly in Asia and 
the Middle Eastj who wishes to have, in a 
simple, concise but comprehensive form, a 
cultural background of world history. 

In writing a small book to cover, even in out¬ 
line, the history of the whole world over a period 
of more than six thousand years, ,j,thc .main 
problem is obviously one orselection. To include 
too many details arid dates would only bewilder 
the student. But to omit mention of facts which 
—even though not generally known to an 
average educated person—^are likely to arouse 
interest, would be to indict a very dull book on 
the reader. I have tried to steer a middle course, 
and to provide a book which can be read as a 
story—the story of Man’s remarkable develop¬ 
ment in all parts of the world—and yet also 
serve to give Arts students some knowledge 
of the great discoveries of Science, and Science 
students at least a background of world history 
against which to set their more detailed under¬ 
standing of Science and its achievements. 

For both—-and for the general reader who 
happens to take up this little book—I hop>e the 
picture of human progre.ss so lightly sketched 
Ixercin will be one which at least depicts events 
in their right proportions. Most books of world 
history written by westerners, including even 
some very famous ones, seem to me to have the 
defect of pver-stressing the part played by 
people of the western world in the development 
of civilization. If this book helps a little to restore 
the balance in that respect, and thereby to 
convey a more accurate picture of what we owe 
to our predecessors in all cotmtries, it will have 
served its purpose. 

To cover in an interesting way, in a small 
book, the very extensive course prescribed for 


the Pre-University examination, is a very difTiciilt 
task. In order to make .this book more than a 
mere skeleton of dry facts, a certain amount of 
additional matter has been included, which 
some teachers may prefer to omit altogether, 
or to refer to only in passing. The course can be 
further shortened by omitting the sections on 
Indian History, which cover facts probably 
already known to the students from their High 
School course. The teacher will find those 
mainly in Cliapters 5, 6, 10, 12, 15 and 20. 

It is suggested, however, that if certain sections 
are not read by the students, the teacher should 
mention the main facts contained in those 
sections, so that the students may not fail to 
understand clearly that the history of civilization 
is not a mere patch-work of unconnected events that 
have taken place in various parts of the world, 
but is the story of Man, whose development in 
each part of our globe has affected his develop¬ 
ment to some extent in every other region. 

Although vc*ry few direct quotations have b<'en 
made from other history books, I should like 
particularly to acknowledge that, in writing 
Chapters 10, 12 and 15,1 have made considera¬ 
ble use of information given in K. M. Panikkar’.s 
masterly Survey of Indian History, 

As I have often been told that the Kcy- 
Questions which have been a feature of my books 
for many years are useful to students and 
teachers, I have included them in this book also, 
and also some assignments on each chaj)tor, 
which, I hope, may stimulate thought. 

In writing a book of this kind, containing so 
much factual information, small inaccuracies 
arc liable to remain even after very careful 
revision. I should very much appreciate the 
pointing-out of such inaccuracies by fellow- 
teachers or others, so that corrections may be 
made in future editiojis of the book, with due 
acknowledgement. 

Rishi Valley 

February 1957 F. G. P. 
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The universe in which we live, and of which 
we are a part, is a very wonderful thing. Astro¬ 
nomers—scientists who study the stars and other 
objects which can be seen in the night sky—tell 
us that the globe on which wc live—our Earth—is 
quite a small member of the family ol‘ globes 
(which they name ‘planets’) revolving around 
the Sun. Our Sun itself is one of the million 
million million stars of the universe. Thousands of 
those stars we can see in the night ^ky without 
the help of a telescope. With a telescope thou¬ 
sands more can be seen; and the more powerful 
the telescope, the more stars wc see. There 
seems to be no limit to their number. 

If you look at the sky at night, you will see 
that a part of it is so thickly scattered with 
stars that it is called ‘The Milky Way’, Actually, 
our Sun is just a small star among all the 
million other sun-stars of the Milky Way. 
Astronomers call the Milky Way a ‘galaxy’, 
which means a collection of stars. They tell us 
that there are numberless galaxies in the 
universe, each containing perhaps millions of 
sun-stars as big as or much bigger than our Sun. 
From this you can have some idea of what a 
very small thing our globe, the Eartli, is when 
compared with the vast universe. 

But, though it is so small, our Earth seems to 
have a special importance of its own. Astrono¬ 
mers tell us* that there are very few globes on 
which it is possible for living things to exist—or, 
perhaps we should say, things which have life of 
the same kind as the life on Earth. So far as wc 
can tell, with the help of knowledge gained by 
scientists, there cannot be any life unless there 
are air, water, and sunlight, in which life can 
develop. Many of the other globes in the universe 
are much too hot for water and air to exist on 
them. Many are much too cold. In fact we 
know that, many millions of years ago, our own 
globe was too hot for life to exist upon it. 
But gradually it cooled and then, as we shall 
learn in Chapter 1 of this book, life began to 
develop on its surface. Scientists say that it is 
very unusual to have all the necessary conditions 
in which life can develop. Tn fact, they are not 
certain that such conditions exist on any other 
planet known to them. This means that, possibly, 
our Earth is the only globe—or one of the very 


few globes in the universe—on wliich life exists. 
If that is true, our Earth certainly is ol' unique 
importance—and so are we! 

But, if our Earth has such unique imporlance 
because life has been able to develop on it, it is 
perhaps of even greater importance that Man— 
the highest form of living creature on the Earth 
(so far as wc know)—should learn to live iiitelli* 
gently. The power of Man’s brain, the powT.r of 
thought, is the most wonderful thing that life 
has produced up to now—so far as wc know. 
It is so pow'erful that it has enabled Man to 
control the forces of Nature, the powers cjf fir(*, 
air, water and electricity. With their help Man 
can now make and do many wonderful things. 
But with their help he can also destroy not only 
things but even life on the Earth. The new 
danger of our present Age—the Atomic Age—is 
that Man now possesses knowledge of the I’orccs 
of Nature, but he docs not possess self-knowledge, 
Man can control many of the powers of Natiure, 
but he cannot control his own nature, his selfish 
thoughts and desires. Until he learns how to do 
that, and does it, he is like a child playing with 
an electric generator: he may destroy himself 
through his imperfect knowledge. With the 
newly discovered atomic energy it is quite 
possible for Man to destroy all living things on 
the Earth and even the Earth itself. 

It is important that this possibility should be 
seen and understood by every intelligent person. 
All of us who now enjoy life on the Earth —you and 
I and every other living person— share this great 
responsibility. In olden times, kings made war on 
each other, and forced their subjects to kill each 
other. But nowadays w^c are no longer the 
slaves of kings. Wars are started now^adays 
because of national jealoasy and fear. Nations 
arc not living things apart from us. Nations 
are made up of you and me and all other living persons. 
Nations arc ourselves. If we are peace-loving 
and non-violent in our thoughts, as well as in 
our words and actions, our nation and its 
government will be peace-loving and non-violent. 
If we 2 ect selfisli and greedy, our government 
will be based on selfishness and greed. And 
our government will not be able to change into 
a better government, based on love and truth, 
unless we change. This is more true in our time 
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than it was in ancient times; for, in ancient 
times, the poiycr of government was usually in 
the hands of one man, the king. If he happened 
to be a kind and unselfish man, he could set 
up a just and good government for a few years, 
while he was alive. It was so in the time of 
kings such as Ashoka, Akbar and Shivaji. But 
such governments usually ended with the 
kings who set them up. In modern times, when 
governments are set up by the votes of the 
people, the government consists of the leaders 
chosen by the people —and they are neither better 
nor worse than the people who choose them. 
They make the systems of government and the 
systems of ownership that the people really want. 
If they do not do so, the people refuse to vote 
for them at the next election. Therefore, if we 
have a system of govei'nmcnt in which there is 
a struggle for power among the leaders, it is 
because we ourselves have the same desire in 
our hearts, the desire to get power over others. If we 
have a system of ownership of property, based 
on greed and selfishness, it is because we ourselves 
have the desire for more possessions, even if others 
have to get less than their share in order that we 
may have more. So you see, the system of 
government and the system of ownership of 
property are the result of what we are and what 
we desire. To change those systems, we must therefore 


begin with ourselves. When enough people arc 
different, the systems will change l^cause the 
people want them to change; it will not be 
necessary to force them by violence and fear. 

In this book we shall study the growth of Man. 
Most of our study, however, will be of the growth 
of Man’s mind, Man’s intelligence, and how 
he used it to discover better ways of living, and 
to build up orderly societies which we caU 
civilizations. Historians tell us that there have 
been more than twenty such civilizations during 
tlie period of about 7000 years since men first 
began to cultivate crops, instead of only hunting 
for food. But only about half those civilizations 
have left behind them results which arc im¬ 
portant enough foi us to study in this book, 

Jn the course of our study of the growth and 
decline of civilization.s, w'e shall not only sec 
how men and women in various parts of the 
world have discovered things and done things 
which have been useful to their fellows and to 
us, but also we shall try to sec and understand 
w'hat mistakes they made, and the results of 
those mistakes. Perhaps this study will help 
you, when you grow up and take charge of the 
affairs of your country as one of its citizens, not 
to make similar mistakes. That is one of the 
uses of studying History. 
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PABT DIE 

THE AHCIEET A MEDIEVAL WOBLD 


1 

How wo know 
about bistory 


D KEY.QUESTION 

How did men obtain knowledge about 
those who lived in distant countries? 


Before we begin the study of World History we 
should know how knowledge of the life of Man on 
our globe was obtained. Look at the diagram 
opposite (Fig.l). 

It shows the eastern hemisphere of our world, 
that is, all the world except the two Americas. 
But you will sec that it is not shown as in an ordi¬ 
nary map. The hemisphere is cut into blocks. 
One big block is the Mongol empire, made up 
of what is now China, with a good deal of Siberia, 
South Russia, Iran and Asia Minor. Then there 
is India. A third block is the Muslim empire of 
the Middle East (Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, North 
Africa). The fourth block is Western Europe 
and European Russia. The last is all the remain¬ 
ing part of Africa, which is very faintly shqwn 
because almost nothing was then known about it. 

This diagram shows all the parts of the world 
which had been heard of by educated people in 
Asia and Europe 700 years ago, about the year 
A.P. 1250. The various parts arc shown with 
openings into each other at a few poinis only. 
\^y ? Because it was like that. The people of the 
different parts of the world could hardly ever 



Fig. 1 The world in A.D. 1250 


meet. The people who lived in one block did not 
know anything about those who lived in the other 
blocks, except when a brave traveller, or perhaps 
a merchant or two, dared to cross from one block 
to another. Even when that happened, the 
traveller or merchant could be seen only by a 
very few people, and could tell them very little 
about his own country because of the difference 
of language. So there was very little knowledge 
of other parts of the world. The people in each 
block no doubt thought that thy were the only 
civilized people in the world! 

Fortunately, there have always been brave 
men and women in the world who wanted more 
knowledge. Some, like Fa Hien, Marco Polo 
and Ibn Battuta, wanted to travel to unknown 
parts of the world, to sec new lands and meet 
new people. Others, like Columbus, wanted to 
find out new ways of reaching places already 
heard of or known. A few just wanted to be the 
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first to find the source of a river, to travel across 
a continent, or to reach the top of a high moun¬ 
tain ; such were Mungo Park who discovered the 
source of the River Niger, Arnundsen who first 
reached the South Pole, and Tenzing who with 
Hillary first climbed Mount Everest. 

Many of these brave explorers were not 
writers, and we know of them only because some¬ 
one else heard of their adventures and wrote 
about them. Such was the case of Leif Ericsson, 
the bold Viking from Iceland who is the first 
person known to have reached the shores of 
North America from Europe. But there must 
have been thousands of travellers whose adven¬ 
tures were never reported, and whose names arc 
quite unknown. 

In ancient times men could not travel far 
from their own homes because journeys took so 
long and were so difficult. There were no 
steamships and no railways until 150 years ago, 
and most of the roads were very bad. The 
quickest way to travel was on horse-back; the 
most comfortable was to go in a palanquin 
(palki) carried on the shoulders of four strong 
bearers. Even so, it would take months to travel 
from the north of India to the south, and 
the chances of being robbed or murdered on the 
way were considerable. Most people preferred to 
stay at home all their lives. Only the very brave 
and very curious, or the very religious, went 
wandering. To cross the sea was so dangerous 
that it was considered to be almost wicked. 

In the time of the earliest civilizations, nearly 
all journeys were made overland, and where 
possible along river valleys or across coastal 
plains. The Egyptians (ravelled up and down 
the River Nile; the people of Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
used the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris; the people 
of ancient India had the Indus and the Ganges, 
the Krishna and the Godavari; the Chinese had 
the Yangtze Kiang and the Hwang Ho. High 
mountains, thick forests, and deserts were 
obstacles to travellers. Very few dared to cross 
the Himalayas, or the jungles of central India; 
the Sahara desert and the Congo forests were 
even more dangerous. The great oceans were 
worse still. 

The Mediterranean Sea, however, was not so 
terrible. There arc many islands round its 
shores, and bold men who had built wooden 
boats for travelling and fishing in rivers and 
lakes presently ventured out to sea in them. Tlie 
sailors of Egypt, of Crete, and of Phoenicia (on 
the coast of Palestine), were soon crossing the 
Mediterranean in large wooden ships, moved 
partly with the help of sails and partly with the 
help of oars. The Phoenicians, who were keen 


traders, were sailing as far as the south of Britain 
in the tenth century b.g. The sea had already 
begun to join faraway lands, instead of dividing 
them. 

But, for a long time, it was very unusual for 
people from one country to visit a distant land. 
One adventurous Greek traveller, Herodotus, 
wrote a book describing the places he visited and 
the strange sights he saw in north Africa, only 
just on the opposite side of the Mediterranean 
Sea from his own country. Most people laughed 
at him, saying that he was lying, telling tra¬ 
vellers* talcs’; only in recent times have we come 
to know that he must actually have seen much 
of what he described, even though he did not 
describe the wonders very accurately but often 
exaggerated them. It must have been the same 
with travellers from India and China when they 
returned and told their tales. 

We know that there were many travellers from 
India to other countries, at least as early as the 
time of Ashoka, because it is recorded in Ashoka’s 
edicts that he sent out Buddhist missionaries to 
most of the neighbouring countries, and even to 
China and to Egypt and Greece. Those travellers 
almost certainly went overland, across the Hima¬ 
layas and through Tibet to China; through 
Persia and Asia Minor to Egypt and Greece. We 
also know that Chinese travellers, such as 
FA HIRK, visited India and Ceylon not long 
afterwards. There was much interchange of 
trade between the Roman Republic and the 
kingdoms of South India in the first century 

B.C. 

Indians also travelled to distant countries to 
found colonies and spread the Hindu religion. 
In the fifth century a.d. Hindu kingdoms were 
established as far east as Cambodia. 

Trade began to develop between China and 
Europe as early as the first centdry b.g. The 
'Silk Road’ was the route followed by the traders; 
it passed through the regions now called Tibet 
?ind Turkestan into Persia and the Mediterran¬ 
ean area. When the Mongols conquered China 
in the twelfth century, and afterw^s extended 
their empire westward as far as Russia, more 
travellers began to go overland between Asia 
and Europe: you have surely read of the famous 
MARCO POLO, a merchant of Venice who be¬ 
came an important official in China under 
Kublai Khan. We shall learn more about him 
in Section 46 of this book. 

The Arabs were great sea-traders from the 
eighth century a.d. onwards; it was they who got 
to know the use of the compass from the Chinese, 
who probably invented it. The Arabs certainly 
brought much knowledge of eastern countries 
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to the people who lived in the countries around 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

It is said that Christopher columbus got 
tlic idea of trying to sail westwards to China after 
reading about China in a book describing MllfCP 
Polo’s travels. In 1492 Columbus reached the 
West Indian islands, and from that time on- 
w^ards many explorers set out to discover new 
lands or new ways to reach old ones. 



Fig. 2 Ptolemy’s map 


One tiling wliich encouraged such travellers a 
great deal was the new knowledge that the earth 
is a globe, and not flat. So long as it was believed 
that tlie earth was flat, travellers were afraid of 
going too far away from home, lest they should 
reach the edge of the world and never be able to 
get back again. The knowledge that it is possible 
to go in one direction and come back to the 
same place, by going right round the globe, was 
a great encouragement to world-travellers. 

Another thing that helped travellers was the 
making of maps of the countries they went to 
visit. The Greeks began to make maps as early as 
the sixth century B.c. Eratosthenes, famous 
as the geographer who was probably the first 
man to calculate the diameter of the earth, made 
a map of the world as known in his time (the 
second century B.c.). The most famous ancient 
map, however, was that of ptolemy, who also 
lived in Alexandria, about 4(W years after 
Eratosthenes; his map is shown in Fig. 2. The 
Arabs w'crc the chief map-makers in the Middle 
Ages (ninth to thirteenth centuries a.d.). They 
were followed by the Dutch and the French, and 
in modern times by the Germans and the 
British. 


KEY-QUESTION 

knowledge of long-lost things 
Imd people been obtained? 

But the knowledge of distant countries and 
their inhabitants brought back by travellers, is a 
very different thing from History. Those who 
go to a country as visitors only see how the people 
arc living at the time of their visit. Often the 
stories they bring back are not quite true, be¬ 
cause it is impossible for any visitor to see every¬ 
thing, and each one tells what seemed to him 
most wonderful. Sometimes, too, travellers 
exaggerate what they saw, that is, they describe 
whai they saw as much bigger or better or more 
terrible than it really was. 

When several people have written down what 
they have seen or heard, it is possible to compare 
their descriptions and to find out the points on 
which they all agree. In this way the historian 
(the writer of History) can find out what really 
happened, or something near the truth. But 
what can we do if there are no written records ? 

In the earliest times there was no writing at all. 
By what means then, can we know how people 
lived in those times? In this we arc helped by the 
science arc haeology, w hich means ‘the study of 
ancient tllTngs’. When living things die their 
bodies decay and fall to pieces, but some parts 
last for a longer time — the bones or skeletons 
longest of all. Things made of wood soon rot, 
but things made of stone or clay or metal last 
long. The men and women who lived in the 
earliest times did not leave behind them any 
records of their lives in writing, but they left 
the remains of their houses, their cooking vessels, 
their ornaments, their weapons, and their bones. 
In most cases these have been covered up by 
sand and mud, and in many cases they have 
been lost altogether. By digging up and studying 
carefully the remains of those ancient peoples 
and their things, archaeologists have been able 
to find out a lot about them, and how they lived. 

Thus, archaeologists have dug up the stene 
tools that were made by men who lived over ten 
thousand years ago. We shall learn more about 
those in the next chapter. They have found the 
remains of great buildings in the desert sands of 
Egypt, and even the bodies of Egyptian kings 
who died seven thousand years ago. We shall 
learn about them in Chapter 3. They have 
found in the mud of Mesopotamia piles of bricks 
on which arc written the records of people who 
made them five thousand years ago, or more. 
By measuring the depth of the sand or mud in 
which these things arc buried, archaeologists 
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Fig. 3 Ardiaeologists at work 


can have an idea of how long they have been 
there. 

But, before we study what archaeologists have 
told us about men who lived in the earliest times, 
let us take a quick glance at what scientists have 
discovered about changes that have taken place 
on the Earth’s surface up to the time when 
Man first appeared. Scientists who study the 
sky, and the stars and planets which move in it, 
arc called Those who study the rocks 

and soil of which the Earth is made are called 
geologuU (students of the earth) : those who 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Why did civilized people in various parts of the 
world seven hundred years ago know little or 
nothing of other civilizations? 
i ^The sea began to join faraway lands ^ instead of 
dividing them,* Explain the meaning of this, 

3 Mentian the names of some of the early travellers. 
When did live, and what did thgf discover? 


study how life began and how it has developed 
are called bi ologists (students of life), and those 
who study Man are called anth ropolog ists (students 
of Man). Geography is the scTehce ofthc Earth’s 
surface as the home of Man. 

With some knowledge of how the surface of 
the Earth became suitable for Man’s existence, 
we shall have a more complete picture of the 
development of Man’s civilization, (ieology. 
Biology and Geography may be called die 
‘back^ound of History’, so let us begin with a 
glance at that backgroimd. 


4 For what different reasons did people begin tQ 
travel to distant countries? Give some examples, 

5 What discoveries and inventions helped men to 
travel more widely? 

6 How has it become possible to obtain knowledge 
about the life of men in ancient times when thm 
were no written records? 
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Before CifiliietloB 


&EY.QUESTION 

How did the Eorth develop before 

the oppeormnee of living thinge? 

SCIENTISTS tell US that the globe on which 
we live has been spinning round and round the 
sun for at least two thousand million years. 
That immense period of time is represented in 
Fig. 4 as a line, stretching from the bottom of 
the figure to the top, on the left hand side. 

According to the latest theories of scientists, 
the sun was once surrounded by clouds of gas 
and dust, which were continually colliding with 
each other. Gradually the dust and gas joined 
together and solidified. This process went on 
over a period of some thousand million years, 
and the bodies got bigger and bigger until the 
planets, such as the great planet Jupiter and 
smaller ones such as Mars and our Earth, were 
formed. At the bottom of Fig. 4 you sec a 
diagram showing how the planets may have been 
formed around the sun, long ago. 

For many millions of years the Earth and 
other planets were white-hot masses of melted 
rock. Gradually the smaller planets became 
solid on the outside. A crust of solid rock was 
formed, and, as this became cooler and cooler, 
it contracted, that is, it was bent into folds and 
wrinkles, just as the skin of an orange or an 
Rctp wrinkled when it is dry and old. 
These wrinkles on the Earth’s crust were the 
first mountains and valleys. 

For many millions of years the Earth’s crust 
was too hot for water to remain on it in the form 
of a liquid. The only water then was in the form 
of steam. But gradually the crust of the Earth 
bec^e cool enough for the steam to condense 
on it in the form of water. Rain fell in torrents 
from the denM clouds, and the rain-water rushed 
down the hill-sides and began to fill up the 
>^llcys. Rivers and lakes were thus formed, and, 
little by little, the water gathered into seas and 
oceans in the hollows of the crust. This is shown 
at *A’ in Fig. 4. 


The crust of the Earth has been gradually 
worn away by the force of moving water, and 
by the splitting of the rocks by the heat of 
the sun’s rays in daytime and their cooling at 
night. Tliese forces soon changed the shape of 
the mountains: the sharp peaks were worn 
down: streams carried the broken rocks into 
the valleys, breaking them up into smaller pieces, 
so that they became sand and soil, which 
gradually filled up the valleys, and formed river 
plains (see Fig. 4 at ‘ B ’). The smallest grains 
of sand and mud were carried into the sea, and 
dropped to the bottom to form the bed of the 
ocean. The great pressure of water above this 
sand and mud turned it into solid rock again. 
In this way the rocks called ‘ sand-stone * and 
‘lime-stone* have been formed. They have been 
pushed up again from the bottom of the ocean 
by great earth-movements and earthquakes. 

These changes took a very, very long time. 
They went on for more than a thousand million 
years, and they arc still going on. The Earth’s 
crust is constantly being worn away in some 
places, and built up again in others. If this did 
not happen, there would be no new soil in our 
fields and valleys. 



KEY-QUESTION 

How thiiifo develop up to the 

4ihaie when Man first appeared? 


But during all those millions of years there was 
hardly any sign of life on the Earth. All that 
scientists can say is that the basic materials for 
forming life were present in the air and water 
and rocks on the surface of the Earth. These 
basic materials were chemicals such as hydrogen 
and carbon, which scientists call the ‘bricks of 
mr«^liv^lWngs i^TcluiUrtom ffiem; In 
some way or other—no one yet knows why or 
how—these chemicals combined to produce 
life and the first living things appeared. This 
happened about 700,000,000 (seven hundred 
million) years ago. These simplest living things 
were probably water-plants which grew on the 
shores of warm and shallow seas (see Fig. 4 at 
‘C’). 
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SECTION 4 





The great difference between living matter, 
and non-living matter is that living things havt 
the power to feed and grow, and the power to 
reproduce themselves. Tlie first tilings which 
had these powers were plants; but gradually a, 
new sort of living thing developed—the simplest 
sort of animal. These creatures arc called 
protozoa (which means ‘first animals*). One of 
these is the amoeba which, when seen through a 
microscope, looks like a tiny bit of jelly with a 
dark spot (the nucleus) inside it. Amoebas float 
about in water in search of food: they have no 
mouth or other organs, but change their shape 
in order to surround their food and digest it. 
They multiply simply by dividing into two, 
each part becoming a new amoeba. Although 



Fig. 5 An amoeba 


they are so small, they have one of the powers 
that living things possess — the power to miitm 
.search of food. This simple form of animal life, 
proTTozoa, probably first developed in the 
water on our Earth about 500,000,000 (five 
hundred million) years ago (see Fig. 4 at ‘D’). 

From these simplest forms of living creatures 
all other known kinds of animals have slowly 
developed, even up to Man himself. Just as 
plant life first developed in the water, and only 
afterwards on the dry land, so also it has been in 
the case of animals. After many millions of 
years, the simplest kinds of fishes began to 
grow in the water of the lakes and the seas (sec 
Fig. 4 at ‘E’). Then some fishes began to develop 
organs by means of which they could breathe 
outside the water; they began to live partly on 
the land. These arc called amphibia (Fig. 
4 at ‘F’) — animals such as frogs and newts 
which can tive *both on land and in water. 
Next came the animals we call reptiles 
(Fig. 4 at ‘G’), such as lizards and snakes. 

Some of the reptiles that lived on the earth 
many millions of years ago were of enormous 
size. This is known because remains of their 
bones have been found buried deep in the 
ground. Such animals were the dinos¬ 
aurs, shown in the drawing on page 5. The 
largest of the dinosaurs was more than 15 
metres in length. These reptiles lived on the 


earth about 70,000,000 (seventy million) years 
ago. 

About sixty million ycais ago some reptiles 
began to try to move in the air and to develop 
wings, which, at first, had no feathers, biros 
developed from these creatures (Fig. 4 at ‘H'). 
Last of all came mammals — animals which 
suckle their young ones (Fig. 4 at ‘ I ’). 

It is probable that the first mammals began 
to appear on (>ur Earth about fifty million years 
ago. At first, such animals were smaller than 
their present-day descendants. The horses and 
camels of forty million years ago were probably 
not much larger than dogs arc now, and even 
elephants were not more than a metre and a half 
in h«*iglit. There were many kinds of small 
monkeyN, and it is supposed tnat the first man¬ 
like animals developed from tliem. Like the 
monkeys of today they lived mostly in the trees, 
but, perhaps about a million years ago, some 
of them began to live more on the ground and 
to walk upright on their hind legs, instead of 
jumping on all fours as most monkeys do. 
This left them free to use their front legs and 
paws as arms and hands, with which tlicy 
could grasp things and pull them to pieces. 
The free use of their hands j)rescntly led them 
to learn how to use sticks and stones as primitive 
tools and weapons. Their skill and intelligence 
grew greater, and by about the year 500,000 b.c. 
the first creatures who can really be called men 
began to appeal (see Fig. 4 at ‘ K '). 



KEY-^y^STION 

I I^^did Mmn develop up to the end of 
l'''^the Old Stone Age ? 


Five hundred thousand (500,000) years ap¬ 
pears to us a very long period of time. But, 
when you compare it with the total age of our 
Earth ^about 2.000,000,000 years at least) or 
even with the time since animal life first appeared 
(500,000,000 years ago), it is clear that Man is 
really only a very recent development. 
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During that time, too, something happened 
on the Earth which perhaps helped primitive 
men to grow more intelligent. Astronomers 
have calculated that the climate of the Earth 
changes at intervals of about 100,000 years. 
About 500,000 years ago the regions in the 
northern hemisphere (where the first men are 
believed to have lived) gradually grew colder 
and colder. The tropical trees which had been 
growing in those regions were no longer able 
to grow there; the animals either died, or 
moved to warmer regions if they could do so. 


Many primitive men also probably died, but 
some used their growing intelligence to find 
out how to protect themselves from the cold, 
how to cover their bodies with the skins of 
animals, and, above all, how to make and use Jire^ 
which all wild animals are afraid of. 

During the past 500,000 years there have 
been several of those changes of climate, which 
we call ‘glacial periods’ or periods of time when 
large areas of the northern hemisphere were 
covered by great sheets of ice. There have been 
at least four such periods at intervals of about 


IndU’s history 
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period of man 
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India from 
primitive times' 
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Earth. 
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man's history from the 
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100,000 years; and between each ol' th<Tn the 
climate has grown warm again. Some parts ol 
the Earth which now have a fairly cold climate 
(such as the northern part of Ainei it a, and the 
wliolc of northern Europe and northern Asia; 
\verc then hot enough for the growth of tropical 
forests, (heal forests of such trees grew there 
for thousands of years; then, when the climate 
turned cold again, those trees died and were 
covered up by deep layers of sand and soil, and 
buried under the immense weight of the ice 
above them, lor thousands of years. 

It was those same changes of climate that 
destroyed the great reptiles, such as the dino¬ 
saurs already mentioned. Although their bodies 
were .so huge, they liad very small brains and 
very little intelligence. Man has a larger brain 
than any other animal, and he used it to help 
him to find out how to go on living in spite of 


leisure* He increased the skill ol’ Jiis hands by 
making tilings, by improving his tools of stone 
and wood, by weaving baskets and so on. He 
even began to amuse himself by drawing and 
painting pictures on the walls of the caves in 
which he made^ his home. Some of those 
pictures made by primitive men can still be 
seen today. Most of tJiesc cavo-piclurcs show 
the animals w',hich men hunted for their 
food. From the year 20,000 n.c. primitive man 
began lo take the first steps towards civilization* 
'Fhe period of about ten thousand years, from 
20,000 to 10,000 B.c., is known as thk old 
STONK AGK (see Fig. 4 at ‘ M ’). It was the 
beginning of Man’s civilization, llic time when 
he first learned to make and use tools ol' stone 
and wood; to make and use fire; to enjoy Icisurf* 
lo think and to do, and to grow' intelligent. 


changes of climate and the many other dangers 
he had to face in those early times. 

But until about 20,000 years ago Man was 
still not much more than the cleverest of the 
animals. By learning to walk upright and by 
having his hands free to do many kinds of work 
and to make and use tools, he grew more and 
more intelligent. Though he was much weaker 
in body than the tiger and the elephant, his 
brain was bigger, and he was able to learn 
more quickly, aiul to leach others what he had 
learned. Instead of spending all his time in 
finding food or in sleeping, he began to enjoy 



ASSIGNMENTS 


Fig. 7 Making Stone Age implementii 


'^I Ihfough what stages of development did the 

Earth go before it reached the condition in which 
it was possible for living things to exist ? 

2 Through what stages of evolution did living 
things develop up to the time when Man appeared 
on the Earth ? 

3 About how long ago did the first creatures appear 
who were intelligent enough to be called '’mai ? 


What events look place on th' Eaith whidi helped 
to develop their intelligent e 

What are the principal qualities of human brings 
which y in your opinion^ distinguish them from other 
animals ? 

When did Man begin to take the first steps towards 
civilization ? What aie the things he did which 
indicate that he was beginning to be civilized ? 
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The Begiimliif ol CiYiliiatton 


KEY-QUEStlON 


^ m What graat chaiifca in Man*a way of 

\ 

lua^ciirred io the New Stone Age ? 


After about 10,000 b.c., in the J^ew Stone Age, 
Man made some very important discoveries. 
He was still dependent chiefly on animals for his 
food, but he now made some of them tame, such 
as the dog, the horse, the cow and the sheep. 
He became not only a hunter but also a herdsman. 
He kept dogs to help him in his hunting; he 
kept cows and sheep for their milk and meat and 
skins. He made bows of wood, and arrows with 
sharp stones or bits of bone for the points; he 
made nets for Ashing, and pots of clay, hardened 
by the sun’s heat or by Arc, like Robinson 
Crusoe’s. He also used rough cloth and mats, 
for he had now made the discovery of weaving, 
by twisting threads of skin or bits of grass or 
long narrow leaves over and under one another. 
But because he had to be on the look-out for 
fresh grass for his animals, it was always necessary 
for him to move from place to place, whenever 
the grass of one place came to an end. Even 
now herdsmen liave to do this to get grass for 


Fig. S 

Lands of the nomads 
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their animals. So the men of that time were 
nomads —that is, they went from place to place, 
not living long in one place. For this reason 
also they did not usually make houses of stones, 
but of branches of trees, covered with leaves, 
mats or skins, which they were able to take 
with them easily when they moved to another 
place. Even now the nomadic people who 
make a living by keeping animals on the steppes 
(the grasslands of Central Asia) make houses 
of that kind. 

About 6000 B.c. men made another very 
important discovery which was the cause of a 
great change in their way of living. It was 
the discovery of agriculture. For a long time they 
had been used to taking the fruits of trees and 
the seeds of some kinds of grass and other plants 
for food. The best seeds for eating were those of 
the wheat plant, which was a kind of grass that 
was common in the grasslands of the Middle 
East, and perhaps also the rice plant which was 
common in Egypt, Mesopotamia, India and 
China. By planting these in the earth men 
found that they were able to get food every 
year in the same place, and this was less trouble 
for them than moving from place to place to 
get food. So some men became settlers', that is, 
they made their living by means of agriculture, 
staying at the same place to cultivate their 
Aelds year after year. 

The places where men flrst became settlers 
were naturally those parts of the world where 
the soil was rich and well watered and the 
climate warm. Such places were the wide flat 
lands through which great rivers ran, such as 
Egypt, Mesopotamia (the land between the 
Rivers Tigris and Euphrates, to which the name 
Iraq is now given), the Indo-Gangetic plain 









of India, and tlie great river-plains of China. 
These were the places where men first became 
settlers, and where agrictilture had its starting- 
point. These were the places where men first 
made strong houses of stone (as in Egypt), 
or of bricks (as in Mesopotamia where there 
were no stones to be found, but only clay from 
the rivers). These are the places where men 
first formed themselves into groups for living 
together safely and at peace with one another. 
In short, these are the places which were the 
starting-point of the orderly condition of society 
to which we give the name civilization. Men's 
earliest civilizations were those of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, India and China. The oldest 
of thesiy the civilization of Egypt, is believed to have 
begun about 5000 a.c., that is, not more than 7000 
years ago. Think of this length of time in 
comparison with the figures mentioned at the 
beginning of Chapter 2, where you learned 
that Man first appeared on the Earth about 
500,000 years ago. You will sec that it was only 
during the last 7/500ths (about one-seventieih) 
of his total existence on the earth, that Man 
has begun to be civilized. If you compare the 
total existence of Man to the number of years 
of life which men usually live (say about 70 
years), then you will see that the period during 
which Man has begun to be civilized is equi¬ 
valent to only one year of a man’s lifetime. 
Civilized Man is only a baby of one year old! When 
we think about Man in that way, we can 
understand that the progress he has made in 
that short time is really remarkable. 



KEY.QUESTION 

Where cradle of civilisation’ 

and Whiat great discoveries were made 
there? 

When we speak of the ‘Old Stone Age' (at 
the end of Chapter 2) from 20,000 b.c. to 
10,000 B.C., and tlic ‘New Stone Age' beginning 
from 10,000 b.c., we must not think of these 
‘ages’ as periods of time like the ‘Gupta Peiiod’ 
or the ‘Mogul Period’. We speak of the present 
time as the ‘Atomic Age’, or the last 150 years 
of our lime as the ‘Age of Machinery’. But that 
docs not mean that everyone in the world now 
uses atomic energy, or even that everyone in the 
world uses machines. It means that the use oi‘ 
atomic energy was first discovered Vpnly a few 
years ago, and that the use of machinery began 
to spread from the countries where machines 
were invented (England, France, Germany) 
in the eighteenth century. Even now in many 
parts of the world there arc very few machines; 
most of the work still has to be done by hand 
in the villages of Asia, Africa and South 
Amci ica. 

In the same way, when men in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, India and China first found out 
how to grow food, and became settlers, there 
were still people in other parts of the world 
who went on living in the old way, getting their 
food by hunting and keeping animals. Even 
in our own time there are still some people 
who live in that way. They have been mentioned 
in Section 6; wc call them nomads. Perhaps 
you have some of them even in your own 
neighbourhood, if you live in the hillier, less 
fertile parts of India, such as Rayalaseema, 
Madhya Pradesh, or Rajasthan. 

Therefore, instead of saying that the New 
Stone Age began al)out 10,000 b.c., it would 
be more correct to say that at about that time 
men in some parts of the world began to live 
according to a 'Neolithic" way of life {Neolithic 
means ‘New Stone’). That way of life began 
in the valleys of the great rivers where food 
could easily be grown; gradually it spread 
to other places. 

By about 4000 b.c. groups of people, living 
the Neolithic way of life, weir scattered through¬ 
out the region which stietchcs from the Nile 
valley in the west, througli Mesopotamia to 
the valley of the Indus, and perhaps along the 
valley of the Ganges U)o. This region is often 
called the cradle of civilization. It is shovvn in the 
map on page 12. In addition to the skills men¬ 
tioned in Section 6, these people had also 
learned how to make wooden ploughs and wheeled 
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carts^ and how to tame oxen to draw them. 
They made boats with sails. They discovered 
how to make well-rounded clay vessels on the 
potter's wheels instead of' simply shaping pots 
with their hands. By observing the movements 
of the sun, they made a simple kind of calendar^ 
to reckon time in years and days. They had 
begun to count. And, they discovered the use 
oi copper for making tools and weapons. 

These discoveries soon brought ai)out great 
changes in their way of living. When people 
live as food-gatherers and hunters, or even as 
farmers cultivating the soil only with hand- 
tools, it is possible for every man, woman and 
child to take part in the daily work of getting 
food. But the making of ploughs and carts, 
good pottery, and metal tools requires special 
skill, and only a few people possess such skill 
or can learn it. The man who spends time in 
making carts, pots or tools, cannot go out into 
the jungle to hunt or into the fields to cultivate. 
He becomes a ‘specialist’ which means that he 
docs specially skilled work—-work which takes 
time to learn to do well. 

But the specialist must also have food and 
clothes. How is he to get them, unless he makes 
them himself, as all the other people did in 
those primitive villages? The only way is for 
the other members of the village to give him food 
and clothing in return for the articles which the specialist 
makes. The carpenter spends his time in making 
ploughs and carts and boats for the village, the 
potter makes pottery, the smith makes tools 
and weapons. In return, the other villagers 
grow enough food to feed the carpenter and 
potter and smith, in addition to their own 


families. This was the beginning of a very 
great and important change in the way of 
living. It was the beginning of producing a 
surplus of goods, which could be exchanged for 
other things needed. 

Usually, the man who is skilled in any art 
teaches that skill to his sons. Thus the sons of 
the village carpenter became carpenters, and 
the sons of the village smith became metal¬ 
workers. When anyone wanted a cart or a new 
tool, he oficred in exchange some of his surplus 
grain or cloth to the carpenter or the smith. 
We call this sort of exchange barter] it is the 
simplest form of trade. 

Thus, from being the producers of every¬ 
thing they needed for their own use, the Neolithic 
villagers gradually became producers of surplus 
goods, extra quantities of corn, cloth, pots, 
tools, which could be exchanged for the things 
they could not make or grow themselves. 
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KEY.QUESTION 
^ ^ ^ Hm did war 

an j^lavfTf lieg in ? 

But soon they had to go one stage further. 
Metai. is not found as easily as stone. Copper 
ore (that is, the sort of stone from which copper 
can be obtained by heating) is not tbund 
everywhere. It was soon found necessary to 
get it from far-ofi’ places. There arc no 
metals in the muddy or sandy soils of the river- 
valleys. They are found in hilly rocky places. 
The Egyptians had to get copper from the 
barren mountains of the Sinai Peninsula; the 
Mesopotamians got it from the hills of Persia 
and Armenia; the people of the Indus valley 
got it from the Hindu Kush mountains. They 
had to give in exchange their surplus food and 
cloth to the people of those regions, or they 
had to send their own workers to fetch metal 
ore, and to feed and clothe those who were 
sent. When it was discovered that stronger and 
sharper knives could be made by mixing copper 
with /m, to make bronze^ a demand also arose 
for tin. This also led to more travel, and 
discovery of' places far away, and to more 
exchange of surplus goods. This was the second 
stage of Neolithic civilization. 

Up to this point, about 4000 b.c., civilized 
men had lived almost entirely in .small scattered 
groups, in the valleys of the Nile, of Meso¬ 
potamia, and of the Indus. Each group grew 
its own crops, made its own cloth, tools, pots, 
and so on. These were what we call self-sufficient 
communities, that is, they grew and made every- 
tliing in.sufficient quantities for their own use. 
But, when the demand for metals increased, 
they became less self-sufficient: ih^ had to grow 
or make surplus goods to exchange for whatever they 
could not produce themselves. 

When men produce surplus goods, they begin 
to gather wealth. One farmer grows more than 
another: he becomes rich. A village with very 
good soil and plenty of water becomes more 
wealthy than the neighbouring villages. Villa¬ 
gers living in the fertile river-valleys' soon 
became much wealthier than the poor villagers 
of the rocky uplands. The wealth of the ‘haves’ 
is always a temptation to the ‘have-nots’. 
Presently there were attacks and raids made 
by the poorer against the wealthier. The people 
of each village had to organize themselves to 
protect themselves from enemies. The man 
w’ho showed himself capable of leading others 
became a chief. He gathered other men under 


his command, provided them with weapons, 
and made them into a binall army. This 
was the beginning of war. 

When the chief of one village won a victory 
over the neighbouring villagers, he took not 
only their goods, but he also sometimes took 
the younger men and women, and made them 
slaves to work for the victors. Thus, instead of 
each family producing its own goods, a few 
people were able to live on the surplus produced 
by others. Thus began slavery, and the rule of 
kings. 

Another way in which clever men gained 
power over their fellows, and made them work 
for them, was as priests. In those early times 
men had very little knowledge of the real 
causes of what happened around them. If 
there was a storm or an earthquake which 
destroyed their homes, they thought it was 
because the Sky-god or the Earth-god was 
angry. If the harvest was good, they thanked 
the Sun-god and the god of the river. To 
show their rc.spect for the gods, they built 
temples and offered sacrifices in them. Gradual¬ 
ly such temples became very wealthy, and the 
priests who looked after the temple-worship 
and the temple-property became very powerful. 
Sometimes there was a struggle for power 
between the king and the priests; sometimes 
they helped each other to keep the people in 
fear of them, and in return for the king’s 
support the priests told the people that the 
king was a god in human form and must be 
obeyed without question. When the king wanted 
to make war on his neighbours he took care first 
to obtain the support of the priests, who told 
the people that it was the wish of their god that 
they should fight against his enemies, defeat 
them, and tal^ their land and their goods. 
Thus the king and the priests became richer 
and more powerful. 

As time went on, most of the self-sufficient 
communities lost their freedom and came under 
the control of the most powerful king of the 
region. In one way they also gained an ad¬ 
vantage from this, for the king’s army protected 
them from the attacks of enemies firom outside. 
But they had to pay dearly for their protection. 
They no longer grew crops and produced goods 
for their own use or to exchange for otlicr 
needs of theirs: they had to become soldiers 
in the king’s army; they had to pay taxes to 
the king for the support of his army of officials 
and soldiers, and for all the royal luxury and 
magnificence. Th^ were no longer free. 
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KEY-QUESTION 
Yfhy^^^d^jUMSt first civilisation develop, 
probMly, In the Nile Volley ? 

There is a dispute among learned men who 
study the early history of civilization. Some 
of them say that civilization developed little 
by little in several different regions. Others 
say that it began in Egypt, and from that 
country the new ideas and the new ways of 
living spread gradually into the neighbouring 
countries, and to the more distant parts of the 
world. Whichever of these views proves to be 
the correct one, it is certain that the oldest 
civilizations of which we have any records 
were in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, and in the 
valley of the River Indus. 

There arc several rather strong arguments 
which support the idea that the first civilization 
developed in Egypt. Men can become civilized 
only if they have leisure to do creative work. They 
cannot have leisure unless they arc sure of their 
food-supply and do not have to spend all their 
time in getting food and protecting themselves 
from enemies. 

It seems almost certain that Egypt was one 
of the first places in the world where Man 
learned how to grow food in plenty, and to have 
leisure. 

If you look at the map on this page you will 



sec that fertile Egypt is just the long narrow 
valley of the River Nile. From the mouth of 
the Nile up to the First Cataract^ is about 
800 kilometres, but the valley is only 55 
kilometres wide at its widest point and only 8 
kilometres wide in some places. All the rest of 
the country is desert. Egypt has hardly any 
rainfall, and if it were not for the River Nile 
there could be no cultivation, and no people 
could live there. 

The Nile is an extraordinary river. It has 
three main tributaries; two of them, the Blue 
Nile and the Atbara, have their sources in the 
high mountains of Abyssinia which are covered 
with snow in winter; the third, the White Nile, 
flows from the great lakes in the equatorial 
region of Central Africa. There is much rain 
all the year round in the equatorial regions, 
so the main river, the White Nile, gets a con¬ 
stant supply of water which never fails. In the 
hot season, from May onwards, the snow on 
the mountains of Abyssinia begins to melt, 
and the Blue Nile and the Atbara arc filled 
with muddy water. This reaches Egypt from 
June onwards, and causes the Nile to overflow 
into the flat narrow valley which it has cut 
through the desert. These floods not only bring 
water for growing crops in the valley, but they 
also bring new soil. That is why the Nile 
Valley is so fertile, and its farmers can grow 
crops on the same fields year after year. No 
other country in the world has the advantage 
of a river which gets its water-supply both 
from a wet equatorial region and from snow- 
covered mountains. 

Primitive men lived in Egypt for thousands 
of years as hunters and food-collectors before 
they got the idea of growing their food in the 
mud of the Nile. At first, no doubt, they 
collected the grain of the wild grasses which 
sprang up year as soon as the floods had 
gone down. Then one man, more observant 
than the others, must have got the idea of 
planting seed in the wet mud, so that he need 
not have the trouble of finding grain when he 
wanted it. Thus agriculture heg^n. More and 
more people benn to live on grain which they 
had planted. Whenever they wanted to plant 
new fields, they had to dig irrigation channels 
from the river so that the water could reach 
the new fields. Later they found out hoW to lift 
water out of the river when it was not in flood, 
so that their fields could be watered all the 
year round. The Egyptian farmers still use the 

*A cataract is a waterfall. There arc six between Aswan 
and Khartum. 
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same sort of water lift or shadoof^ today. The 
same method is used in India, and perhaps 
that invention was brought from Egypt long 
ago. 

The leisure which the Egyptians began to 
enjoy, in their settled life as farmers, gave 
them the opportunity to become civilized in 
many ways. A sort of grass, called flax, grows 
in the Nile valley. The Egyptians found out 
how to spin the fibres of the flax plant into 
thread and weaye the threads into cloth. 
They discovered copper, and used it instead of 
stone, for making tools. With the help of these 
improved tools they were able to make houses 
and temples of wood and stone, vessels and 
weapons of copper, furniture, clothing, jewellery, 
and many other things. 

For a long lime civilized people in Egypt 
were living in small groups along the valley 
of the River Nile. But gradually, in the way 
mentioned in Section 8, the weaker groups 
were conquered by the stronger ones. The 
leaders of these larger groups set themselves up 
as little kings, each one with his palace in the 
biggest village of the region, which gradually 
became his capital city. Presently, by about 
4000 B.C., the whole of Egypt was under two 
rival kings, one ruling Lower Egypt, the region 
of the Nile Delta, and the other Upper Egypt. 
Then, about 3400 b.c,, a single strong man 
made himself king over both parts; his name 
was MENES, the first Pharaoh* of all Egypt. 

‘ Some historians think that tl>c ‘shadooi' was iii(i(>duc<'d 
into Egypt about 175t) b.c. bv the Hyks(»s. an Asiatic tribe 
wlio conquered Egypt and ruled i( lor about 150 years. 

* Pronounced ‘faii-(j'. 



KEY-QUESTION 

How hoa it been poeeible to obtain 
mneb knowledge about the Iffe of 
the ancient Egyptians ? 

From the time of Menes we ktiow a great 
deal about the history of Egypt, because 
the people of that time invented the first 


writing, and many of their writings have been 
found. Their writing was in little pictures, not 
in words like ours. They wrote on the leaves 
of a plant called papyrus, a sort of grass 
which grows on the banks of the Nile. (From 
the word ‘papyrus’ wc have got the word 
paper in English.) The climate of Egypt is so 
dry that even after thousands of years Egyptian 
papyrus books can be found undamaged. The 
Egyptians also carved many of their writing.^, 
and pictures showing their daily life, on the 
stone walls of their temples. Although those 
buildings arc now in ruins, the writing and 
the pictuies can be read on the walls. 



Fig. 11 An Egyptian hieroglyphic 

( 77 ?m tffnesenh the Ent^tish uoid 'lake) 

Egypt had one other great advantage: it 
was unusually safe from attack by enemies. 
To the cast and west of the Nile valley there is 
only desert, almost impossible to cross. To 
the south there is dense equatorial forest where 
very few people live. To the north is the 
Mediterranean Sea. Only in the north-east, 
(where the Suez Canal now is) is there a way 
by which an invader can enter Egypt from the 
Middle East. As the Egyptians were the 
first people to make good ships, they could 
protect themselves from enemies coming by sea. 
Only from the north-cast was Egypt sometimes 
attacked; and sometimes the Egyptians attacked 
their neighl>oui s by going the same way. 

One of tlic most remarkable things developed 
by the people of Egypt was their religion. It 
was eas\ for them to sec that all their prosperity 
came fiorn the light and w'armth of the Sun, 
and from the water and soil brought by tlic 
River Nile. Their principal gods were therefore 
the Sun-god and the gods of the Nile. 'Fhey 
regarded as sacred even the crocodilc.s which 
lived in the Nile! Egypt is a dry sandy country, 
and things do not easily rot and decay there. 
Even dead bodies remain undecayed for a long 
time. Perhaps this was what gave the Egyptians 
their ideas about the life after death. I’hcy 
believed that, when a person dies, his soul goes 
to another world and is rewarded or punished 
for the good or evil he has done; but after that, 
the soul may come back to the same f)ody. 
The Egyptians therefore took great care to 
preserve the bodies of the dead, and to bury 
them safely, along with things likely to please 
the person when he returned to his body again. 
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Fig. 12 Pharttoh receiving tribute 


The body of the dead person was carefully 
wrapped up in cloth with certain substances to 
preserve it from decay. It was then put into a 
wooden box, usually decorated with beautiful 
paintings, and the box was put into a stone 
coffin and carefully sealed. The coffin was 
buried in a tomb, leaving a very small opening 
through which the departed soul might come 
back at the proper time. Inside the tomb, all 
round the coffin, were placed the furniture, 
clothes and ornaments which the dead person 
had liked to possess and use in his lifetime. 
His favourite foods and drinks were ^Iso kept 
there, and sometimes, sad to say, even his 
favourite slaves were killed and buried with him. 

In the case of ordinary people the coffins 
and tombs were, of course, not very costly ones. 
But for great persons, especially kings and 
queens, no expense or trouble was too great 
in order to make sure that they would be 
happy after death. That is probably how the 
wonderful pyramids and cave-tombs of Egypt 
came into existence. 

The Great Pyiamid, which may still be seen 
on the edge of the desert near the west bank 
of the Nile at Cairo, was built about 2,500 
B.c. that is, ne^ly 4,500 years ago! Each side of 
its square base is 225 metres in length, and it was 
originally nearly 150 metres high. It is made of 
huge blocks of stone, each block weighing 
about 21 tonnes. There arc about 23 lakhs 
of such blocks in the whole pyramid! They 
arc very carefully cut and fitted together. 
It is a mystery how the Egyptians managed to 
raise these huge heavy blocks of stone and set 
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tliem exactly in place. Perhaps they did it by 
means of an inclined plane or ramp of earth 
temporarily built against the pyramid, up which 
hundreds of slaves were forced to push and 
pull the blocks on wooden rollers. It is believed 
to have required the labour of at least one lakh 
of slaves for twenty years to build the Great 
Pyramid. 

The Great Pyramid is solid except for three 
small rooms at the places shown at ‘ A ‘ B ’ 
and ‘ C ’ in Fig. 13. ‘ F * is the entrance, and 
‘D ’ is a broad sloping passage. ‘ E ‘ E ’ arc 
air-passages and ‘ G ’ is the outer casing of 
polished stone, none of which survivc.s. 

The body of the king who built this pyramid, 
King Khufwey, and also that of his favourite 
wife, was buried in the upper room * A This 
king’s son, Khafre, built the second largest 
pyramid and the next king after him built the 
third. There are many others. 

About 500 years later the kings of Lower 
Egypt (i.e. the Nile deiu and the region just 
south of it) conquered Upper Egypt as far as 
the First Cataract of the Nile (see map on 
page 14). The capital was then moved to Thebes 
and it is in that region that some of the most 
wonderful of the ancient temples of Egypt still 
stand. The Egyptians felt that everything con¬ 
cerning their gods ought to be on a very grand 
scale. The temples have great entrance gateways 
and halls with huge stone pillars. Pictures of 
the gods of Egypt are cut in the solid stone of 
the walls, and there are descriptions of their 
deeds in the strange Egyptian picture-writing. 
Owing to the dry climate many of these temples 
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are in good condition although they have been 
standing empty for several thousand years. 

Near Thebes there are rocky hills on the edge 
of the desert, and from this time onwards great 
caves, cut in these hillsides, were used as tombs 
for the preserved bodies (mummies) of the 
Egyptian kings and queens, instead of putting 
them in pyramids. As I told you before, the 
Egyptians always buried in the tomb some of 
the things which the dead man or woman 
enjoyed during life. Many of these things were 
of gold, silver or other precious materials, 
and these were very tempting to robbers. 
The result is that most of the pyramids and 
tombs have been broken open and their contents 
taken away. But, most fortunately, a few of the 
cave-tombs, in the Valley of the Kings near 
Thebes, were not discovered by the robbers, 
and some of them have been found and opened 
in our own time. The most extraordinary 
things have been found in them, especially 
in the tomb of King Tutankhamen, a king who 
reigned about 1350 B.G., more than 3000 years 

ASSIGNMENTS . 

1 fV/m did men first begin to live according to a 
^Neolithic^ way of life, and in what ways was 
that way of life different from the life of men 
in the Old Stone Age? 

2 What are the conditions necessary for people to 
become * settlers*? How, when, and where did 
men first change from a nomadic way of life to the 
life of a settled community? 

3 Where was the ^cradle of civilization* and what 
great discoveries did men make there? 


ago. In his tomb was found not only the mummy 
of the king, wearing his golden crown and all 
his royal robes, but also his jewels, his throne, 
his chariot, his bed, and many other things. 
They are in almost perfect condition and can 
now be seen in the Cairo Museum. 

From such discoveries we arc able to know 
a great deal about the life of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, and it is clear that they were a very highly 
civilized people even four or five thousand 
years ago. We know a good deal even about 
the daily lives of the ordinary people, too, 
because in some of the tombs have been found 
beautiful little wooden and clay models of the 
people of that time with their herds and their 
tools for farming, etc. There are also thousands 
of paintings and carvings on the walls of the 
temples and tombs from which we have been 
able to learn much. All this has been possible 
in the case of Egypt because of its rainless 
climate and sandy soil in which things do not 
decay even after having been bufied for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

4 Why and how did some men become ^specialists* 
and what effect did thai have on the life of their 
community? 

5 How did kingship and priesthood develop, and 
how did war and slavery begin? 

6 Why did the first civilization begin, probably, 
in Egypt, and how have we been able to obtain 
so much knowledge of the ancient Egyptian 
civilization? 

7 Give a brief account of the principal features of 
the ancient civilization of Egypt. 
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Gifilisations 
of the aneient world 


The Sumerian and Babylonian Civiliza¬ 
tions, the Minoans, the Hebrews, Phoeni¬ 
cians, Assyrians and Persians 


m KEY-QUESTION 

What important discoveries were 
made by the ancient Sumerians and 
Babylonians? 

We have described the ancient civilization of 
Egypt in some detail because it is of great im¬ 
portance in history. Even if civilization did not 
originally spread from Egypt to other countries, 
as some scholars say it did, it is certain that all 
the other early civilized peoples learned many 
things from the Egyptians. 

But in each case the people of these other 
regions also made discoveries of their own, and 
thus added something new to civilization. Let 
us now see what the people of Mesopotamia 
gave to the world. 

The most fertile part of Mesopotamia is the 
level plain, about 240 kilometres long, between 
the western end of the Persian Gulf and the point 
at which the great Rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
come nearest to each other (see map on page 12). 
This is called the Plain of Shinar. If you com¬ 
pare the map in which this is shown here with a 
mw of modern Iraq, you will notice a big 
difference. In ancient times the Persian Gulf 
extended much further to the north-west, and 
the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates did not join 
together before flowing into the Persian Gulf, 
as they now do. Where Basra now stands there 
was nothing but the sea. What was the cause 
of this change? It was due to the great quantity 
of fertile mud which the two rivers bring down 
from the Armenian mountains where they rise. 
The whole of the Plain of Shinar has been 
gradually built up from that mud. That is why 
it was so fertile. 

The remains of the earliest civilization of this 
region have been found in the part nearest the 
sea (as it was then), which was called Sumer, 
Many wonderful things have been found in the 
tombs of the Sumerian kings, buried deeply in 
the sand where stood the ancient city of Ur. 
But there is one strange fact about them. No 
signs have been found, as they have been found 


in Egypt, of earlier people who lived there in a 
primitive condition, using stone tools. The 
civilization of Sumer seems to have begun all at 
once at a high level. That is one of the reasons 
which some scholars put forward in support of 
the idea that the Sumerians learned the arts of 
civilization from Egypt. 

Just as in Egypt, so it was the custom in 
Sumer to bury the king’s favourite objects, and 
even his attendants, with him. In the tomb of 
one of the Sumerian kings were found the 
bodies of nearly a hundred people who had 
been killed and buried with him and with his 
queen. All their robes and jewellery, vessels 
and weapons, toys and musical instruments, 
and even the carts and the bodies of the oxen 
who had drawn them, were also found in the 
tomb. 

There is no stone in Sumer, so there are no 
remains of stone temples like those of Egypt. 
But there are very big buildings made of mud 
bricks. The people of Sumer also used mud 
tablets instead of paper for their writing. They 
made flat bricks and marked signs on them 
with a sharpened bit of wood. These signs 
used by the Sumerians arc known as cuneiform 
or ‘wedge-shaped’ writing (see Fig. 14). Notice 
how different it is from the Egyptian writing, 
which was done in ink on strips of papyrus. 


M 


Fig* 14 Gunelform script 


The Sumerians were not as fortunate as the 
Egyptians in one thing. Their country was very 
open to attack by enemies. On its north-cast, 
north, and north-west sides there are mountains 
in which savage tribes lived. They were not 
cultivators but hunters and herdsmen, and the 
rich settlers in the Plain of Shinar were very 
tempting prey for them to attack and rob. On 
the west and south lies the Arabian desert; but 
this desert, in those times, was not as dry as the 
desert of Egypt. There were many oases or 
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fertile spots in it, and it was inhabited by many 
wild tribes who lived mostly by keeping herds 
of camels and sheep. Presently these tribes also 
began to invade the Plain of Shinar; when they 
found the south-eastern part already occupied 
by the Sumerians, they settled in Akkad, the part 
to the north-west. About 2500 b.c. an Akkadian 
king called sargon brought all the tribes of 
Mesopotamia under his rule, as Menes had 
done in Egypt. He founded the city of 
Babylon. 

About 2000 B.c. another great king reigned 
in Babylon. His name was Hammurabi. He 
was a conqueror, but also much more. He 
conquered the whole of Mesopotamia, and also 
Assyria, the land of the Upper Tigris valley, 
and united them under his rule. He spent the 
remainder of his life in making wise laws and 
seeing that they were carried out justly and 
strictly. In the sands of Babylon have been 
found many letters written by this king to his 
officers, giving them orders how to govern the 
country wisely and well. The letters were 
written, not on paper, which would have de¬ 
cayed in the thousands of years since they were 
written, but on tablets of clay, in cuneiform 
writing. A stone has also been found on which 
there is a picture of King Hammurabi standing 
in front of the Sun-god, and underneath the 
picture are written the laws which the king 
was supposed to have received from the Sun-god 
for the good government of his people. This is 
the oldest written ‘code of law’, (i.e. laws care¬ 
fully arranged and set down in writing, so that 
they cannot be misunderstood). These laws 
show us that the Babylonians were a highly 
civilized people. The laws about the proper 


care of the canals, on which so much of the pros¬ 
perity of the country depended, are especially 
strict. There were also laws about payment of 
taxes, about debts, purchases, marriage, divorce, 
and the handing over of property. 

The Babylonians were very skilled in mathe¬ 
matics; algebra and geometry were probably 
first developed by them. Their unit for counting 
was 60, and we still use this for our divisions 
of the hour into sixty minutes, and of the minute 
into sixty seconds. They also observed the 
movements of the sun, moon, planets and stars, 
and believed that the future can be foretold 
from these (by astrology^ as it is called). 

There were schools in Babylonia, in which 
students learned reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic. They wrote on clay tablets, and some of 
the students* copybooks of 4000 years ago have 
actually been found! Immense libraries of 
books written on clay tablets have also been 
found in the dry sand of Mesopotamia. From 
these, and other buried objects, which have 
been dug up, a great deal of knowledge has 
been obtained about the life of the people of 
that region in those early times. 

For more than 1000 years the Babylonian 
civilization lasted, but then Babylon was con¬ 
quered by the fierce and warlike people of 
Assyria. The Assyrians came from the hilly, rocky 
region in the north of Mesopotamia, where the 
River Tigris rises. There is iron ore in those 
mountains, and the Assyrians discovered how 
to make iron tools and weapons. The Baby¬ 
lonians had only weapons of bronze, and they 
were soon defeated by the fierce invaders. 
Babylon was destroyed, and a new capital 
city, Nineveh, was built on the River Tigris. 



Fig. 15 A Bcme bk Babylon 
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KEY-QUESTION 

What were the chief features of the 
civilization of the Minoans^ the 
Hebrews^ and the Phoenicians? 


While civilization was developing in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and India, it also began to 
spread among the people who lived around 
the iiilly north-eastern shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Look at the map on page 12, and 
find the island of Crete. Betw'ccn Crete and 
the coast of Asia Minor there are hundreds of 
islands. There are no great river-plains in 
which large numbers of people could settle as 
cultivators, but the islands and the inlets of the 
mountainous coast are very good places for 
people who live by fishing, and for traders who 
make their living by carrying goods in ships 
from one country to another. From about 
3000 B.c. Cretans began to trade with the 
Egyptians, who were also very clever at building 
ships. Thus Egyptian ideas spread to Crete and 
a civilization gradually grew up, which lasted 
for more than 1500 years. 

Probably you have read the story of Theseus 
and the Minotaur, and of Daedalus, the inventor, 
who made wings for himself and his son. In 


those stories we hear of a king of Crete named 
‘Minos’. Scholars believe that ‘Minos’ is the 
name that was given to all Cretan kings, just as 
Egyptian kings were called ‘Pharaoh’, Persian 
kings ‘Shah’, and Indian kings ‘Maharaja’. 
So ‘Minoaii civilization’ means the civilization 
of the Minos or kings of Crete. At Cnossus, in 
Crete, the remains of the palaces and other 
buildings of the kings of Crete have been found. 
From them wc can see how highly civilized the 
Cretans were. They had arrangements for 
a good water-supply, with pipes to carry water 
to baths inside their houses, and proper drains 
to take the dirty water away. They decorated 
the walls of their houses with paintings, from 
which wc can see that they had fine clothes, 
jewellery, metal-work and pottery. 

The Minoan civilization reached its highest 
point about 2000 b.c., but a few centuries 
later Cnossus was twice destroyed by terrible 
earthquakes. It was twice re-built, even more 
beautifully than previously. Then, about 1400 
B.C., it came to a sudden end, destroyed not by 
earthquake but by the hands of invaders. 
The destroyers were a much less civilized 
people, known as ‘Achaeans’, the ancestors 
of the ancient Greeks, about whom we shall 
learn in Chapter 7. 



Fig. 16 BaU-jumping at Gnozzai 
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It was not always the uncivilized nomads 
who attacked the cultivators. When the culti¬ 
vators had built up a great civilization, as 
they did in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, they 
began to want to extend their territory and 
their power. They sent out their armies to 
make slaves of neighbouring tribes or to seize 
the lands of rival kings. This is what happened 
to the JEWS, a tribe of nomads from Arabia, 
who became captives both in Egypt and in 
Babylonia (Mesopotamia). 

Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish people, 
was the head of a nomadic tribe which was 
wandering with its flocks and herds in Arabia 
about the year 2000 b.c. His story is told in 
the early part of the Bible, which is a history 
of the Jewish people and their heroes. For a 
hundred years or so the Jews lived and pros¬ 
pered. Then famine came, and, to keep them¬ 
selves alive, the Jewish tribes went (as nomadic 
people do in India) to the nearest region 
where food could be obtained. That was 
Egypt. For some time the Jews prospered 
there, but then the Pharaolx of Egypt became 
jealous of their prosperity and decided to make 
them work for him as slaves. He forced them 
to work at liard tasks such as the building of 
the great pyramids and temples of Egypt. 

This treatment was hard to bear, but it 
helped to make the Jews into a united nation. 
Also, by contact with their clever though 
cruel taskmasters of the Nile valley, the Jews 
learned many things that they could never 
have learned if they had remained shepherds. 
Above all, they learned the art of cultivation, 
and the importance of law, order and discipline. 
But the cruelty of their Egyptian masters at 
length became too severe to be endured. The 
Bible story tells us that the Pharaoh, in his 
desire to destroy the foreigners, at last actually 
ordered that every male child born to the 
Jews should be killed at birth. This was more 
than even slaves could bear. A great man 
named moses* arose among them to lead 
them out of Egypt. Moses led them to Palestine. 
Their way was across the desert, across the 
Red Sea, perhaps where now the Suez Canal 
runs, and then round the hilly desert peninsula 
of Sinai. They are said to have taken about 
fifty years to go from Egypt to Palestine. That 
is a long wandering even for a nomadic people. 
But on the way Moses made them accustomed 
to discipline. During that time he gave them 
the laws which, much later, were written down 
to form several of the bool^ that make up the 
Old Testament of the Bible. Like the Vedic 
^ Pronounced ‘moz-cz*. 


laws, those of the Jews arc full of detailed 
instructions about ceremonials and the proper 
conduct to be observed on different occasions 
by different classes of people, 

Moses himself never reached Palestine. He 
died, at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
so the Bible says, on a hill from which he 
could just see the borders of the land to which 
he had led his people. The Jews had gone to 
Egypt as simple nomads. They returned to 
Palestine, perhaps somewhere about 1500 b.c., 
with at least a little knowledge of the most 
necessary arts and discipline of a settled nation. 

About 1000 years later the Jews were again 
driven out of Palestine. This lime they were 
attacked by the Babylonians, who had built 
up a great empire in Mesopotamia. They 
were in captivity in Babylon for only fifty 
years, for in 539 b.c. the Babylonian king 
was himself conquered by King Cyrus, who 
had set up his rule in Persia; Cyrus released 
the Jews and sent them back to Palestine. 
But they went back there having taken several 
more steps forward on the road to civilization 
as a result of their second period of slavery 
under a great nation of the river-plains. 

About 600 years later, the Jews were again 
conquered, this time by the Romans, who 
treated them with great cruelty, driving many 
of them out of Palestine into various parts of 
the world. That is why Jews are now found 
in so many different countries. 

Another small group of people, living in the 
region between Mesopotamia and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, also helped to spread civilization 
at this time. These were the Phoenicians, 
who lived in the northern part of Palestine. 
Their chief cities were Tyre and Sidon, on the 
coast, for they were sea-faring people. Perhaps 
they had to become sailors and merchants and 
craftsmen owing to the smallness of their 
country, the narrow strip of land west of the 
Lebanon Mountains, which was not enough 
to support their growing population through 
farming. The Phoenicians made fine metal 
goods, of bronze and silver; they discovered 
how to make glass, or learnt it from the 
Egyptians; Vhey also made fine carpets, and 
they dyed cloth with a famous purple dye, 
‘Tyrian purple’, which they obtained from a 
fish caught in the sea oflf the coast of their 
country. Their merchants took goods by cara¬ 
van across the deserts to sell in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and Syria, and also westwards by ship 
to places on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. By about 1000 b.c. they were such skilful 
sailors that they could take their ships through 
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the Straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic Ocean 
and sell their goods in such distant places 
as the west coast of Africa and even France 
and the south of England, 

The Phoenicians sometimes remained in the 
distant places they visited, and founded colonies 
there. One of their colonies was Gades in 
southern Spain, now called Cadiz. Another 
was Carthage, on the north coast of Africa, 
which became a very important city, about 
which we shall learn more in Chapter 8,. 

Although the Phoenicians were not large in 


numbers, they are important in history, because 
they helped to spread new ideas and new 
discoveries from the eastern Mediterranean 
region to the west and north. 

The Phoenicians, as well as the Jews, learned 
writing from the Egyptians, and the Greeks 
took their alphabet from that of the Phoenicians, 
and passed it on to the Romans, from whom 
it has come down to us. The ‘Roman’ capital 
letters we use today have thus come down to 
us from the Phoenicians who lived 3000 years 
ago. 


Fig. 17 
Alphabets 
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KEY-QUESTION 

How did the empires of the Assyri¬ 
ans, Chaldeans and ancient Persians 
develop? 

We have seen how civilization began in the 
fertile river-valleys of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and the Indus region, and how the small 
and self-sufficient groups of people gradually 
became less self-sufficient through the, need 
for articles, such as metals, which they had to 
get from distant places. We have also seen 
how some of the groups became wealthier than 
others, and how those who were stronger began 
to try to conquer their neighbours, with the 
result that after a time, instead of many self- 
sufficient groups, each with its own chief, there 


were a few large kingdoms ruled by the most 
powerful chiefs of the region. Conquerors soon 
found out that they could carry off not only 
the wealth of those they conquered, but also the 
conquered people to work for them. Wars 
led to slavery, and with the help of slaves victori¬ 
ous kings were able to build walled cities to 
protect themselves and their wealth, and palaces 
in which they could live in luxury, supported 
by taxes paid by the common people, farmers, 
craftsmen and merchants. Civilization, which 
had begun by being rural^ that is, in the villages, 
thus became urban, that is, centred in towns 
and cities. Men began to live in a different way, 
using other men's work to make themselves richer. 

By the year 1000 b.c. there were about half 
a dozen urban civilizations in the region which 
we have called ‘the cradle of civilization’ 
(see map on page 12). These were the urban 
civilizations of eoypt, of Babylonia, of the 
INDUS VALLEY, of CRETE (Minoan), of 
PALESTINE (Hebrew or Jewish), of Syria 
and of PHOENICIA. 

About 750 B.c. the Assyrians (the people 
mentioned at the end of Section 11) conquered 
nearly all their neighbours and established an 
empire which included Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
the whole of Mesopotamia and half of Persia. 
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They were a very warlike people, and their empire, with Babylon as tlie capital again, 

kings made their power secure by building The name of their most famous king was 

good roads along which their armies could Nebuchadnezz<tr, who built the Hanging Gardens 

march quickly from one part of the empire to (terraced gardens) of Babylon, which arc 

another. They also constructed huge and magni- called one of the Seven Wonders of the World, 

ficent palaces and temples and collected from It was King Nebuchadnezzar who conquered 

the cities they conquered great libraries of the Jews (sec page 21) and took them away to 

books written on clay tablets. But their rule Babylon into captivity. 

was so harsh and cruel that after about 150 But, in spite of its magnificence, the Chaldean 
years the Medes, people of the hilly northern empire lasted only a short time. It was con- 

part of the empire, joined with the Chaldeans, quered in its turn by the Persiansy who joined 

the people of Mesopotamia, to overthrow the with the Medes to defeat the Chaldeans in 

Assyrian king. In 612 b.c. Nineveh was con- 539 b.c., when Babylon was captured, 

quered, and the Chaldeans established their The Modes and the Persians belonged to 



Fif. 18 Nineveh 
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another race of people, different from the 
Egyptians, Mesopotamians, and others about 
whom we have so far heard. They arc called 
INDO-EUROPEANS, and we shall learn more 
about their ancestors in the next chapter, for 
they came from the same part of western Asia 
as our own ancestors, the Aryans who invaded 
India. 

The Persians were makers and users of iron 
tools and weapons like the Assyrians, but they 
were not so destructive and cruel. By the year 
500 B.G. they had conquered the whole of the 
Middle East, from the Mediterranean Sea 
up to the River Indus, and from the River Oxus 
to the River Nile. Their greatest king, cyrus, 
ruled over the largest empire known up to that 
time; and he and the kings who followed after 
him for the next two hundred years were, able 
to keep their hold upon this huge area (sec map 
on page 27) through their skill in governing 
it well. The empire was divided into about 
twenty provinces or states, each of which was 
under a governor just as in modern India. 
The king had a large number of officers whose 
work was to travel from place to place and to 
report whether the provincial officials were 
doing their duty properly. Great roads were 
made to connect all the principal places in the 
empire. 

The Persians made use of many things from 
the Babylonian and Assyrian civilizations, 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 What important discoveries were made by the 
ancient Sumerians and Babylonians? 

2 What were the special features of the Minoan 
and the Phoenician civilizations? 


such as cuneiform writing, sculpture, and 
architecture. Persepolis, Sardis and Susa were 
their chief cities. 

The Parsees of India are the descendants of 
the ancient Persians, and their religion, the 
teaching of the Persian prophet Zoroaster, is 
the same as that of the Persians of that day. 
The Persians did much to spread new knowledge 
from one end of their great empire to the other, 
and we owe to them some of the fruits, flowers 
and vegetables we grow in our gardens today. 



3 What is remarkable about the civilization of the 
Hebrews {Jews) ? 

4 How did the Asjyrian and Chaldean empires arise^ 
and what happened to them? 

5 What is remarkable about the ancient civilization 
of Persia^ and what traces has it left behind? 
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5 

The Earlieit ClTiliiatloiii 
in India and China 


KEY-QUESTION 

Where are the remains of the oldest 
known civilizations in India, and 
what is remarkable about them? 

It is interesting to try to understand why 
and how civilization has developed in certain 
parts of the world and not in others. Some 
modern historians say that Man’s intelli¬ 
gence has developed rapidly in parts of the 
world where natural conditions (climate, soil, 
mineral wealth, vegetation) made it possible 
for men to live without too great a struggle, 
and yet not too easily.^ If the natural condi¬ 
tions make life too easy (as in places where 
food can be easily gathered and does not have 
to be planted and watered and looked after 
carefully), men become lazy, and do not 
develop intelligence and skill to overcome 
difficulties. On the other hand, if natural 
conditions are very hard indeed (as in the 
dense equatorial forests and the ice-covered 
regions of the Arctic and Antarctic, or on very 
high mountains), men have to struggle so 
hard to get food and keep themselves alive that 
they have no strength or leisure for other 
things and consequently do not develop a 
civilization. It seems to be true that the most 
favourabk conditions for men to develop their intellu 
gence and to improve in civilization are conditions of 
moderate difficulty. In such places the challenge 
of the problems, which men have to solve in 
order to live, develop their strength of character, 
just as we can develop our bodies best by 
moderate exercise and not by either laziness 
or overstrain. Such challenges were met by 
the men who first lived in northern Egypt, 
where they had to clear the banks of the River 
Nile for growing their crops, and in Meso¬ 
potamia, India and China, where they had 
to dig wells and irrigation canals.* 

^ For fuller discussion of this interesting question, teachers 
are advised to read Arnold Toynbee’s great book A Study of 
HisUnyy of which a one-volume condensation of volumes 
1-10 has been made by D. G. Somervell (O.U.P.). 



India, as you probably know, even now 
contains millions of people who belong to 
races older than the Indo-European race. 
Many of them live in the hilly parts of the 
country and some are still nomads. Perhaps 
you have yourself seen them driving their 
goats, sheep and cows in front of them, with 
their primitive tents, pots and pans and other 
small belongings packed on pony-back, along 
with children too, as they go from one grazing 
place to another. 

Some of these pre-Aryans, such as the Santals 
and the Gonds of Central India, arc the descen¬ 
dants of very primitive peoples who invaded 
India, perhaps 15,000 to 20,000 years ago in 
the lime of the Stone Age. They never reached 
a high stage of civilization: they arc mostly 
hunters and herdsmen even now. 

But there are others, such as the DravidianSy 
who now live mostly south of the Vindhya 
hills, who became highly civilized. We must 
learn something of them before we come to 
the Indo-Europeans. 

As far as we can tell, the Dravidians came 
into India from the north-west, not through 
the Khyber and other Himalayan passes, as 
the Indo-Europeans did, but through the 
southern part of Persia into Sind. This hap¬ 
pened probably about six thousand years ago, 
when the climate of Persia and of north-west 
India was much Wetter than it now is. Sind 
was not a desert but a very fertile country 
then, and the invaders found it a good place to 
settle in. They belonged to the same race, 
probably, as those who first settled in the valley 
of Mesopotamia, whom we know as Sumerians. 
Many ornaments, clay vessels, etc., have been 
dug out of the Indus mud which arc very 
similar to the things dug out of the sands at 
Ur, the city of the Sumerians. This is one of 
the signs from which we can guess the age and 
origin of the oldest civilization in India — the 
Indus civilization. 

It is probable that civilization in India 
began in the great fertile valleys of both the 
Indus and the Ganges; but the remains have 
been discovered so far onl)' in the valley of the 

* A good example of a natural challenge causing civi¬ 
lization to develop is Ceylon. The south-west part of Ceylon 
is the most fertile, and is now the most thickly populated, 
but the ancient civilization of the Sinhalese developed in 
the dry parts of the island, the north and cast, where the 
people constructed great irrigation tanks and canals to 
bring water to their paddy-fields. When those tanks and 
canw were neglected and destroyed, that ancient civiliza¬ 
tion broke down. The government of Ceylon is now 
rebuilding them so that more crops may be grown to 
feed and clothe the people. 
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Indus and some other rivers of the Punjab. pool. It is dear from these signs that the men 

The cause of this may be that such remains and women of that Indian town of 2500 b.g. 

in the Ganges valley are buried deep under had reached a high stage of development. The 

the thick mud brought down by that river. In discovery of similar things in the ruins of 

the Indus valley the discovery of a very old Mesopotamia and of Mohenjo-Daro, makes it 

civilization was made not' long ago at a place probable that there was a connexion between 

named Mohenjo-Daro, and also further north those two civilizations. And there is one other 

at a place called Harappa on the bank of the point in which they are alike. Both tliesc 

River Ravi. Here are the ruins of great towns civilizations came to an end between 2500 n.c. 

much older than the Vedic times, with good and 2000 b.c. as a result of invasions by less 

streets, houses with drains and bathrooms civilized people from the hills. Those people 

quite as well made as those of our time^ and were the Indo-Europeans^ about whom we shall 

even a beautiful public bath or swimming now learn. 



F|f« 19 Street ecene at Mohenjo-Daro. (laeet, top left, two reals femad in the ruins.) 
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D | KEY.QUESTION 

What aort €>f people were the 
ancient Indo-Europeans, and why 
I- did they leave their own country ? 

If men had no desire to go out of the coun¬ 
tries in which they were born, there would 
be much less trouble in the world, but certainly 
it would be a niore sleepy kind of existence. 
Three chief causes seem to make men desire 
to go out of their own countries: (i) a desire 
for change, for experience of new things; (ii) 
an increase in their numbers, which makes 
the supply of their food not enough for the 
needs of all; (iii) a change in the weather 
conditions of that part of the earth where 
they are settlers, so that their crops fail year 
after year. Possibly all these three causes together 
had the effect of making Indo-European^ 
tribes from western Asia invade India and other 
lands. 

The Iniflo-Eurdpeans were not savages when 
they first, invaded India, but they were still a 
cattle-keeping people rather than cultivators. 
We do not know' exactly where they came from, 
but it was probably from south-eastern Europe 
and western Asia, in the neighbourhood of 
the Caspian Sea. Those parts were then less 
dry than they are now: forests stretched much 
further south. In the parklands south of those 


forests the Indo-European tribes moved from 
place to place, grazing their herds of cattle. 
Unlike the Mongolian tribes in the drier lands 
further towards the easf, who depended mainly 
on their horses and sheep, the Indo-Europeans 
were a cow-keeping people. They depended 
on the cow for milk and on the bullock for 
ploughing and for pulling their roughly-made 
carts. They reckoned wealth by the number 
of cows and bullocks a family possessed. The 
cow meant so much to them that, in course 
of time, they came to regard it as a sacred 
animal, as many Indians still do. 

Although they ploughed and grew crops, 
this did not prevent them from moving from 
place to place between the times of harvest 
and the next sowing. They lived in tribes, 
which often fought against each other, each 
tribe having its leader, who was also sometimes 
its chief priest. They were very fond of listening 
to songs or poems about the great deeds of 
their leaders. Men who could compose such 
stories and songs were highly honoured among 
them as poets or bards. At certain times of the 
year they gathered together for religious 
celebrations in honour of their gods, the gods of 
Thunder, of the Sky, the Wind, and the Sun, 
and special poems or hymns were composed 
for these occasions. It is these hymns that 
have come down to us as the Rig^Veda. 



Fig. 20 

Map of Indo-European Invasii 



' It is better to use the word ‘Indo-European’ than the 
word ‘Aryan* when referring to the race of people who 
invaded India and Europe from 2500 b.g. onward. The 
word ‘Aryan* is now rightly used only in connexion with 
language. That is, we may use the term ‘an Aiyan-speaking 
people* because, in the case of most countries which they 


invaded, the Aryan-speaking invaders gave their language 
to the people of those countries. Sometimes some of their 
ideas and ways of doing things were taken over too, for 
example in South India, where, the religious ideas under¬ 
lying Hinduism, .he division into castes, and so on, were 
wen over by the Dravidians (the people who were living 
in India before the Aryan-speaking people came). 
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n KEY.QUESTION 

In what parts of India did Vedic 
civiliaation develop and what were 
_ its chief features ? 

Between 2500 b.c. and 1500 b.c. the Indo- 
European tribes moved southwards; some of 
them invaded Mesopotamia, others Persia. The 
latter were the forefathers of the Parsees, who 
later on came to India. In Section 13 we 
learned something about the great empire 
they set up in Persia. Then, about 1500 b.c., 
some of their tribes began to enter India through 
Afghanistan. They settled in various parts of 
the land of Five Rivers, the Punjab. They 
drove out the Dravidians, whom they called 
Dasyus or ‘inferiors’ because they did not 
worship the Aryan gods. Gradually the Dravi¬ 
dians were pushed further and further towards 
the south and east, as the invading tribes 
occupied more and more of north India, 
including northern Rajasthan and what is now 
called Uttar Pradesh. For a long time, however, 
the Indo-Europeans found the Vindhya hills 
too difficult to cross because of the dense 
forests which covered them. That is why 
India south of the Vindhya is still mainly 
inhabited by people of Dravidian race, except 
for the forested hilly parts where pre-Dravidian 
primitive tribes still dwell in small numbers. 

Although the Indo-Europeans looked down 
upon the Dasyus whom they conquered, they 
intermarried with them freely at first, just as 
invaders did in other parts of the world, 
including Europe. We cannot say that any 
race of people now existing is of ‘pure Aryan’ 
descent, though the people of the northern 
Punjab and of Kashmir and the North-West 
Frontier are no doubt more Indo-European 
than those further to the south and east. 

There was no such thing as ‘caste’ among 
the Indo-Europeans when they first came into 
India. But gradually they had to divide 
themselves into groups according to their 
occupations, some of the men going out to do 
the fighting (known as Kshatriyas) while some 
stayed behind to look after the crops and the 
cattle, on which they depended for their food. 
The latter were the Visas, who afterwards 
became the Vaisyas . or merchant-clajis, the 
dealers in goods of every kind. At first there 
was no special class of priests or Brahmins: 
any man could act as priest, perform the 
ceremonies, and recite the sacred hymns. 
Some of the wise men belonging even to the 
conquered race were admitted as priests, for we 
read in the Vedas that there were rishis of two 


kinds, those with fair skins and golden hair, 
and those who were dark in colour. The Yadus 
of western India, the tribe to which Sri Krishna 
is supposed to have belonged, were among the 
most important of these non-Aryans. 

In course of time, even the masses of con¬ 
quered Dravidians were included in a fourth 
class, that of the Sudras, They were required 
to do the menial work of the community. And 
by that time it had become the custom that 
people belonging to the three higher classes 
should not intermarry with Sudras. The final 
stage was reached much later on when the 
priestly class laid down the rule that people of 
the different groups must not intermarry. 
Finally no one born into a family of one group 
might take up the occupation of another or 
become a member of that group. Thus the 
caste system arose. 

The early Indo-Europeans were not a united 
people. They did not invade India as one 
great organized army, but in groups of a few 
tribes together, each tribe having its own leader. 
And after settling in India they very often 
fought fiercely against each other, as well as 
against the former inhabitants. One of their 
greatest wars is described in the Rig-Veda. 
It is said to have been due to a disagreement 
between two great rishis, Vasistha M.nd Visva- 
mitra, both of whom were advisers to the chief 
of the Bharata tribe, King Sudas. On Vasistha’s 
advice being followed by the king, in preference 
to his own, Visvamitra went over to the enemies 
of King Sudas, and organized an alliance of 
ten other tribes. With the help of Vasistha, 
however, King Sudas inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the allies, on the banks of the River 
Ravi. 

From about 1500 b.c. Indo-European tribes 
gradually occupied the fertile valleys of the 
Punjab and what is called Vedic civilization 
developed in that region. It was based on the 
worship of the gods of the Rig-Veda, and on the 
rules which the Vedic teachers laid down for 
the people of the four castes. In the Rig^^Veda 
that region is called ‘Saptasindhu’ or the land 
of the seven rivers, the Indus, the Jhelum, 
the Chenab, the Ravi, the Bcas, the Sutlej 
and the Saraswatl (which then flowed between 
the Sutlej and the Yamuna, and has now 
disappeared). It was not ruled by a single king, 
but was divided into a number of small king¬ 
doms. 

Gradually Indo-European tribes pushed south- 
eastwards and conquered the plains of the 
Yamuna, the Ganga and their tributaries. The 
kingdom of the Kuru-Panchalas was in the 
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region where Delhi now stands; Kosala was in 
the Oudh area, Kasi was Banaras, and Videha 
the region of north Bihar. 

For more than five hundred years Vedic 
civilization developed in north India only, 
the whole of central and southern India being 
then unknown to the Indo-Europeans. Abori¬ 
ginal tribes lived in scattered groups in the 
dense forests of the Vindhya, while further 
south was the country of the Dravidians. This 
was the India of the Rarnayana, for it is men- 
tio.icd there that when Rama went across 
the Vindhya into exile, he passed through a 
region of unexplored forests in wliich there 
were only a few isolated Aryan hermitages, 
and came to a thickly peopled region again 
only at Kishkinda, which is supposed to have 
been in the neighbourhood of modern Bellary. 

But the India of the Mahabharata is quite 
different. By that time (about 700 b.c.) the 
whole of India w^as known. Sri Krishna himself 
came from Dwaraka in the far w^est, and 
chiefs of kingdoms in south India are mentioned 
as having taken part in the battle of Kurukshclra. 

It was in the period between the events 
described in the Ramayana and those described 
in the Mahabharata that Vedic civilization 
developed into Hindu civilization. Gradually 
Vedic rules and customs were developed hi to 
those of the Vedanga; most important of them 
is the Kalpa Vedanga which lays down in detail 
how a Hindu householder must behave from 
birth till death. The acceptance of that way 
of life made a man a Hindu. Gradually it 
spread throughout the whole of India. 



KEY-QUESTION 

Where did civilixAtion first develop 
in Chinn, and what were its special 
features? 

As in other parts of the world, civilization in 
China did not begin in the region where it 
was easiest to live, but in the region W'here 
men had to work hard to overcome difficulties. 
The river-plains of central and southern China, 
from the region of‘ the River Yangtze southwards 
(see the map in Section 106), are fertile and 
have a mild climate. But it was in the valley 
of the great river of northern China, the Hw^ang 
Ho, the Yellow' River, that Chinese civilization 
first began. It is called the Yellow' River because 
its water is brownish-ycJlow’ in colour, due to 
the huge quantity ol‘ fertile soil W'hich it brings 
down from the highlands in the north-east 
of China, through which the river flows. Like 
the River Nile in Egypt, every year after the 
rains the Yellow River of China brings dowm 
new soil: gradually soil has filled up the river¬ 
bed, so that there is a level fertile plain on 
each side of the river for the last seven hundred 
kilometres of its course, from the point where it 
turns sharply eastwards to the sea. 

But this great fertile plain is not an easy 
place to live in. 7'hc Yellow River brings 
danger to those who live there, as well as 
new fertile soil to their fields. For its plain is 
so level that when the river is flooded in the 
rainy season it overflows its banks, and spreads 
its waters over hundreds and hundreds of 
hectares of flat land on either side. Many times 
the river has actually changed its course entirely, 
making a new channel to the sea. Unless they 
can protect themselves from the terrible floods, 
the people living on those fertile fields have 
to run away, leaving everything to be lost in 
the muddy water. 

These were the difficulties which faced the 
early Chinese settlers of this region. In over¬ 
coming such difficulties, they became hardy 
and clever and civilized. They worked hard 
to build dykes (banks of earth on each side of 
the river, to prevent the water from over¬ 
flowing) : they dug ditches to drain the marshy 
lands where the water had overflowed. They 
constructed hundreds of kilometres of canals, by 
which the floodwatcr could be carried off to 
the sea, and which were also useful for transport¬ 
ing goods and passengers from place to place 
in ships and barges (flat-bottomed boats). 

The control of a great river such as the 
Yellow River, and the building of hundreds 
of kilometres of dykes, cannot be done 
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by people who spend their time fighting. It is 
only possible when everyone helps, and when 
there is a strong government in charge of the 
whole river-valley. For hundreds of years 
the people who lived in this river-valley worked 
hard to protect their homes; but in those early 
times each group of families looked after its 
own part of the land: they lived as separate 
tribes or clans; they were not united into a 
nation. In the Yan^ze valley also, and in the 
other river-plains of southern China, groups of 
people settled and began cultivation, but they 
did not develop civilization as quickly as the 
settlers of the Yellow River valley who had 
greater difficulties to overcome. 



KEY-QUESTION 
What is a ^feudal society*, and how 
did such societies develop ? 

When people live in small groups or tribes, 
consisting of members of the same family 
or related families from neighbouring villages, 
they form what is called a tribal society. Each 
tribe has its own chief, who is usually the oldest 
man of the most powerful family of the tribe. 
The duty of the chief is to sec that each family 
of the tribe has a fair share of land and other 
property, and that the whole tribe is protected 
from the danger of being attacked by neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. 

Then, as more children are born, the number 
of members of the tribe increases, and more 
land is needed on which to grow food. Fighting 
begins between neighbouring tribes, and sooner 
or later, if there are no intelligent people to 
discover a better way of solving the problem, 
the fighting comes to an end by one tribe 
overcoming all its neighbours, killing many 
of the people, and thus making the number less. 
But sometimes a better way is discovered, if 
the people are intelligent. Instead of fighting 
their rivals the weaker tribes accept the chief 
of the most powerful tribe as their ‘overlord*. 
In return for this, the overlord promises to 


protect them from other enemies. This is 
called a feudal society. In this kind of society 
the land of the whole tribe, or of the group of 
tribes ruled by the feudal overlord or king, 
belongs to the king. The king grants parts of 
the land to each of the chiefs or ‘feudatories’ 
under him, and promises to protect them from 
outside enemies, in return for their promise to 
help the king with money or soldiers in time 
of war. Each of the chiefs, in his turn, grants 
a piece of the land allotted to him, on similar 
conditions, to the head of each family. 

A ‘feudal society’ of this kind has developed 
in most parts of the world after the earlier 
stage, the ‘tribal society’. It existed in many 
parts of India even until a few years ago, 
especially in the States ruled by Indian Princes. 
In such States the Indian Maharaja was the. 
‘feudal overlord’; he granted ‘jagirs’ to each 
of his sardars or jagirdars, in return for certain 
services or payments: each sardar or jagirdar 
in his turn granted land to his tenants on 
similar feudal conditions. Until about a hundred 
years ago, when British rule established peace 
throughout most of India, each jagirdar lived 
in a small fortress to protect himself and his 
tenants in time of war ; he had his own small 
army, consisting of his tenants and their sons, 
who had to go and fight for their Maharaja 
whenever he required them to do so. Even 
now in many parts of India such forts can be 
seen, in a more or less ruined condition. 

In such a feudal society the power of the 
feudal overlord depends, of course, on his being 
supported by the local chiefs on whom he 
depends for soldiers. And when there was a 
weak overlord it often happened that one 
of the other great chiefs persuaded his friends 
to help him to overthrow the overlord and 
put himself in his place. This is what happened 
often in the history of India, as well as in 
Europe in the Middle Ages: it also took place 
in China in those early times. The Chinese 
historians call this period of their history, from 
about 800 B.c. until about 400 b.g., ‘the 
Age of Confusion*. It was during that period 
that the great Chinese teacher gonfugius 
lived. It is interesting to notice that India also 
was in a very similar condition at that time, 
divided into a number of small kingdoms, 
whose rulers were constantly fighting with one 
another. The great Indian teacher, oautama 
BUDDHA, lived at almost exactly the same 
time as Confucius, and like him was born of 
a noble family in a small feudal state. We shall 
learn about both those great teachers in the 
next chapter. 
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Fig. 21 Feu<|«l society 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Why did civilization develop in some parts of the 
world and not in others? What are the most 
favourable conditions for the development of 
civilization? 

2 Who were the earliest known inhabitants of India^ 
and where do we find their descendants now? 
What sort of people are they? How do they live? 

3 Give a brief account of the earliest known civiliza¬ 
tion in the Indian continent. 


Who were the ancient Indo-Europeam and why 
did they leave their homelands and invade neigh^ 
bouring countries? Which countries did they 
invade? 

In what parts of India did Vedic civilization 
develop, and what were its chief features? 

What were the principal features of the earliest 
Chinese civilization, and where and how did it 
develop? 
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6 

The Rise ei Bnddhism, 
Jainism and Genineianism 


KEY-QUESTION 
How and when did Buddhism arise, 
and what did Buddha teach? 

The sixth century b.c. has been called ‘the 
watershed of history’, because from 500 b.c. 
onwards all the main currents flow in the 
modern direction. Tliis date marks the point 
from which the Indo-European peoples began 
to take the leadership of the human race. The 
Persians under King Cyrus conquered the 
former rulers of Babylonia and Assyria and set 
up their empire in the Middle East. The Greeks 
took the place of the Cretans throughout the 
northern and eastern Mediterranean lands. 
Further west, Rome was founded, and the 
Romans began to gain power in Italy by 
defeating the Etruscans and other former 
possessors of that land. The sixth century b.c. 
was the era of great teachers: Confucius and 
Lao-tze in China; Buddha and Mahavira in 
India; Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato among 
the Greeks. It was a time too, when small 
independent states began to be swallowed up 
by great empires. The idea arose of uniting 
the whole of mankind under one ruler. 

In north India at this time (650 b.c.) there 
were still a. number of separate kingdoms, but 
four of these had grown to special importance. 
First was Magadha^ the region between the 
Rivers Son and Mahanadi; its capital was then 
Rajagriha. Allied with Magadha was the famous 
republic of the Ltchchavis^ whose capital was at 
Vaisali. Next came Kosala, occupying the area 
which is now Oudh, between Ganga and 
Himachal: its capital was Sravasti. South of 
Ganga was the kingdom of Vatsa (capital 
K^usambi) whose king was the famous Udayana. 
Finally there was Avanti with its capital at 
Ujjain. (Sec map, fig. 37). 

By this time the Vcdic religion had lost its 
hold upon the people. The Vedic gods were 
no longer the main objects of worship: religion 
had become either a matter of performing 


rites and ceremonies according to the rules laid 
down by the Brahmins, or, to those who were 
more serious, it was a search for God, through 
the study of the great philosophies of the 
Upanishads or through living the life of a 
hermit, practising yoga or performing penance. 
Many felt dissatisfied with the mere performance 
of ceremonies: only a few could take to the 
hermit’s life. The time was therefore ripe for 
the acceptance of new teachings. 

GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA was bom in 623 
B.G., eldest son of the ruler of the small Sakya 
state at the foot of the Himalayas. Seeing the 
unhappiness of human life, he gave up the 
comforts of his princely home and took to 
wandering and meditation, determined to find 
out the cause of sorrow and the way of release 
from it. After experimenting for several years 
in yoga taught by various Hindu sages, he at 
length (while seated beneath a pipal tree near 
Gaya) had an experience which convinced 
him that he had solved the problem. Hence¬ 
forward he was known by his followers as the 
Buddha^ or ‘Enlightened one’. 

His teaching, stated in the briefest possible 
form, was as follows: all the miseries of mankind, 
he said, were due to selfish desire, mainly of 
tlurec kinds. First, the desire to give pleasure 
to the senses of the body; second, the desire to 
continue to exist after the death of the body; 
and third, the desire to have private property 
and to be respected by others. If a man couIJ 
completely overcome these, he could live hap¬ 
pily even in this world, for he would have 
attained a higher wisdom, a calmness of mind, 
which Buddha called nirvana. The way to do 
that, as he claimed to have done it himself, 
was by living a good life in eight ways or, as he 
termed it, by treading The Noble Eightfold Path. 
The eight steps were as follows: first Right 
Views, or search for Truth at all costs, disregard¬ 
ing conventions and orthodox beliefs and super¬ 
stitions; second, Right Aims, to replace selfish 
desire by noble aims such as helping others, 
upholding justice, and so on; third, fourth and 
fifth, Right Speech, Right Conduct, and Right 
Liveliho^, which cover all relations with other 
people; sixth, Right Effort, which means the 
constant endeavour to live a good and un- 
selfiishlife, in spite of difficulties; seventh. Right 
Mindfulness, or watchfulness of one’s own 
thoughts, to see how selfishness arises; and lastly, 
Right Happiness, the true happiness of the man 
who has forgotten himself and is joyful in every¬ 
thing that is good and harmless to all. 

In Buddha’s teaching there is no mention 
of worship of the gods, for Buddha refused to 
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speak about matters of the unseen world, the 
future life, and Grod. He was concerned with 
man’s life, here and now; the rest, he said, was 
speculation, likely to do more harm than good, 
because it takes away man’s attention from 
his chief object, life as it should be lived. 

Buddha lived to the age of eighty years, but 
in his lifetime his teachings did not spread 
very widely. It was not until three centuries 
later that a great man ascended the throne 
and put Buddha’s teaching into practice on a 
kingly scale. That man was ashoka, one of 
the Neatest monarchs the world has ever seen. 
We shall learn about him in Section 20. 

Also in north India, at about the same time, 
there lived another great religious teacher 
named hahavira. Tlie religion started by 
him is named Jainism, the religion of the Jinas, 
the conquerors, or those who have overcome 
the troubles of life. This religion is somewhat 
like Buddhism. Like Buddha, Mahavira said 
that men must live without putting any other 
creature to death. The Jains take great care 
to carry out this order, some even covering their 
mouths so that small insects may not go in. 
Tlere arc even now more than a million Jains 
in India, but very few in other countries. 



KEY.QUESTION 

How did the Monryon Empire come 
into exietence and how was its 
influence extended by Ashoka ? 

In the 150 years after Buddha’s death about 
500 B.c. the power of the kingdom of Magad- 
ha grew greater and greater until, under the 
Nanda lung Mahapadmanada, almost the 
whole of north India, between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas and from the Sutlej to the 
Brahmaputra, was ruled from Pataliputra, 
which replaced Rajagriha as the capital. 

India’s neighbour on the west at that time was 
the Persian Empire; for the Persian emperor, 
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Cyrus (mentioned at the end of Section 13) 
had conquered Gandhara (the region of north 
Punjab and Afghanistan), and his successor 
Darius extended the Persian boundary to the 
River Indus, so that Sind was also part of his 
empire in 500 b.g. and remained under Persian 
rule for more than 150 years. 

But in 330 b.g. the Persian king Darius 
III was utterly defeated by Alexander the 
Great (of whom we shall learn more in the 
next chapter). Alexander marched his victori¬ 
ous armies into all the provinces of the Persian 
empire and, among others, into those of 
Gandhara and Sind. The Persian boundary 
ended at the River Beas, and Alexander did not 
cross that river or invade India proper. His 
soldiers had heard of the strength of the armies 
of the Nanda king of Pataliptjtra, and they 
refused to go further. Alexander had to build 
ships to send part of his army down the Indus 
and back to Persia by sea, while with the rest 
he marched with difRculty across the barren 
region of south Baluchistan, and so back to the 
Persian capital, Susa, where he died in 323 b.g. 

Greek writers mention that, while he was in 
the Persian provinces of India, Alexander 
had to fight against several Indian tribes which 
were not ruled by kings, but were under a 
republican form of government, like that of the 
Lichchavis mentioned in Section 19, This 
sho^ that it was not an unusual thing for 
Indian states at this time to be governed on 
democratic lines. The Lichchavi republic is 
worthy of being remembered as having lasted 
longer than any other republic in the world— 
more than 1,000 years. 

Soon after Alexander’s departure from India, 
a remarkable young man arose. He was 
GHANDRAOUPTA MAURYA, who, after driving 
out the Greek troops left behind by Alexander 
in the Punjab, advanced into Magadha itself, 
attacked and defeated the Nanda king, and 
ascended the throne of Pataliputra, 


Ghandragupta was helped and advised by a 
very great man, ghanakya, who has left an 
account of the way in which the Mauryan 
empire was organized. It is called the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya and from it we can see how wisely 
the Mauryan empire was built up and adminis¬ 
tered. From another source also we have 
evidence of this, for in 305 b.g. one of the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander, Seleucus, tried to invade 
India. He was driven back by the armies of 
Ghandragupta, and had to give up all the 
Indian provinces which had been part of the 
Persian empire, west of the River Indus. He 
also gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Indian king, and sent to Pataliputra an am¬ 
bassador, MEOASTHENES, from whosc Writings 
in Greek we know something of the life in north 
India at that time. 

Ghandragupta reigned for 24 years, and 
died in 300 b.g. He was succeeded by his son 
Bindusara, who reigned peacefully for 26 years. 
In 274 B.G. he was succeeded by his son, 

ASHOKA THE GREAT. 

The kingdom that Ashoka inherited when 
he ascended the throne in 274 b.g. included 
the whole of the Gangetic plain, the coast of 
Gujarat, the plateau of Malwa and most of the 
Punjab and Afghanistan which Ghandragupta 
had reconquered from the Greeks. Ashoka’s 
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first endeavour was to enlarge this territory, 
and with that object he invaded Kalinga, 
which we now call Orissa, He conquered it; 
but the sufferings which he saw inflicted on the 
inhabitants .as a result of the war sickened 
him even in the time of victory. He then did a 
thing which no other conquering king had 
ever done before, or has done since; he re¬ 
nounced war for the rest of his life. He an¬ 
nounced his intention of becoming a follower 
of Buddha. Tlirough peace he gained far 
greater victories than he could ever have won 
by force of arms. His name is still blessed in 
distant lands which he never ruled and never 

For twenty-eight years he ruled over the 
greater part of India. He inherited a land of 
warring states, confusion and superstition. 
He left it an organized empire, peaceful and 
prosperous. He made roads, dug wells along 
them for the people, and shaded them with 
trees. He gave land for public gardens, and 
planted them with medicinal herbs for his 
people’s use. He built hospitals for men and 
even for animals, not only in his own kingdom 
but also in the countries of neighbouring kings. 
He created a ministry for the care of the abori¬ 
gines and subject-races of his empire. He 
provided for the education of women. To the 
Buddhist teachers he made vast gifts, and 
encouraged them to collect together the Buddhist 
scriptures and try to discover once more the 
pure teaching of the Master, which had already 
become to some extent overlaid with super¬ 
stitions. He sent out missionaries to Kashmir, 
to Ceylon, to Persia, and to Alexandria itself. 

Yet, fifty years after his death, his empire 
was in fragments. Like Alexander the Great, 
he left no able successor. As in Alexander’s 
empire, the provincial rulers made themselves 
independent as soon as their master was dead, 
Hindu rulers deposed Buddhism from its 
position as the state religion, and soon after¬ 
wards little was left to be seen of Ashoka’s 
work, except the rocks and pillars upon which 
he had inscribed his creed and his advice to his 
subjects to follow it. Many of these remain 
even to this day, as far apart as the north of the 
Punjab and the borders of Madras. 

But if Buddhism*died in India, the land of its 
birth, it spread outside as a result of the work 
partly of Ashoka’s missionaries, partly of later 
ones. Ashoka’s own son, Mahinda, established 
Buddhism in Ceylon, where it still lives. Across 
the Himalayas it went to Tibet, and from Tibet 
to China and ultimately to Japan; it spread to 
Burma and Java too. Even on the borders 


of Europe, Buddhists are found to this day 
among the Tartar tribes of the Volga region. 
Of all religions Buddhism still claims the 
greatest number of followers, however different 
may be their form of Buddhism from the teach¬ 
ings of the founder. There are more Buddhists 
in the world than there arc inhabitants in the 
whole oi the Buddha’s homeland, India, where 
his followers number only a handful. But, 
as the life of Ashoka himsell‘ proves, it is not 
numbers that count in spreading ideas; it is 
determination, enthusiasm, devotion, under¬ 
standing and love of mankind. 




KEY-QUESTION 

What were the teaching* of 
Confucius and how has he 
influenced Chinese civilisation? 


In Cliapter 5 we learned a little about the 
beginning of civilization in China. Wc saw 
that the conditions of life in China in 500 B.c. 
were in many ways similar to those of India 
in the lime of the Buddha. 

We shall now learn something about the 
life and work/>f the great Chinese teaclier, 
CONFUCIUS, who helped the Chinese to build 
up a peaceful and lasting civilization in much 
the same way as Buddha did for India. 

Confucius^ is the Latin form of the Chinese 
name Kung Fu-tze : Kung being the clan 
name (as Buddha’s was Sakhya) and Fu-tze 
meaning ‘the Master’; so Kung P'u-tze has a 
very similar meaning to the title ‘Sakhyamuni* 
by which Buddha is often known. Copfucius’s 
father was an official in a small state in north 
China called Lu, and died when the child was 
only three years old. The family was very 
poor, so that the boy early learned the lessons 
of self-reliance, and had to earn his own living. 
He married at the age of nineteen, and at the 
same age became a storekeeper, and afterwards 
superintendent of the parks and herds of the 
state. 

Confucius, in doing his work as a minor 
oflicial, often noticed how much trouble was 


^ Pronounced ‘kon-fcw-shc-us*. 
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caiised by the disturbed feudal conditions of 
bis country at that time'. The laws were 
disobeyed by those who were rich or powerful 
enough to do so; no one felt safe; honest trade 
was impossible. He determined to try to do 
something to improve things, and when he was 
only twenty-two years old he started a sort of 
college where he taught young men self- 
discipline and the art of good leadership. At 
first, the school was probably somewhat on the 
lines of an Indian ashram. It soon became 
famous, and students came in large numbers 
to learn from this wise guru. High fees were 


Many people in Lu respected him for the work 
he had done, and they became his disciples. 
Then, when he was fifty-two years old, his 
great opportunity came. The new chief of Lu, 
realizing his greatness, appointed him to the 
important post of Chief Justice. He showed 
his wisdom and efficiency so clearly in this 
office that he was soon made Prime Minister, 
and in a few years Lu had become a model 
state under his rule. Some of his reforms were 
ahead of what we have achieved more than 
two thousand years later. He fixed the prices 
of goods, so that rich traders could not make 
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charged to those who were rich enough to 
afford to pay; but clever poor students were 
admitted free of charge. At the same time 
Confucius carried on his work as an official 
of the state, and soon he became famous for 
his honesty and his energy in making improve- 
inents. A brilliant future seemed certain for 
him when a rebellion suddenly occurred in 
the state of Lu; the ruler was deposed and 
forced' to flee to the neighbouring state of Tsi. 
Confucius did not think it honourable to -serve 
under men who had rebelled a^inst his master, 
so he went with him to Tsi. He was offered 
service in Tsi but did not accept because he 
found that the ruler did not care for justice 
or honesty. So he returned to Lu, where he 
worked privately for the next fifteen years. 

^ See Section 18. 


profits out of the needs of the poor; he gave 
employment to workers according to their 
ability and strength; he studied the question 
of diet, and arranged that food should be 
suited to the different kinds of work men did. 
He stopped oppression by the nobles, and gave 
equal Justice to rich and poor alike. But this 
caused powerful secret opposition, and some 
of the angry nobles went to the neighbouring 
ruler of Tsi and warned him that the popularity 
of Confucius was likely to prove dangerous to 
Tsi, because the people there would become 
discontented when they saw how much happier 
life was in Lu than in their own state. The 
ruler of Tsi listened to them, and gradually 
managed to persuade his fellow^ruler of Lu to 
oppose the work of Confudus and in the end 
to dismiss him. So, after only four years of 
service as Prime Minister, Confucius bad to 
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leave Lu, for whidi he had done so much in 
such a short time. 

Many of his disciples went with him, and he 
now travelled all over north-eastern CJhina, 
trying to find a ruler wise enough to employ 
hun as minister, or at least to rule according 
to his advice^ He tried in vain. 

The central idea of Confucius’s teaching 
was similar to the Hindu idea of dharma^ Le. 
the duties that the different units of society 
owe to each other. And, like some of the 
Hindu teachers, he laid down in great dets^ 
what he thought those various duties should be. 
He divided duties under five heads: those of 
ruler and subjects; husbands and wives; 
lathers and diildren; elder and younger 
brothers; and those of friends. Confucius made 
no claim that he was divinely inspired: like the 
Buddha, he refused to deal with questions 
concerning God, the life after death, and the 
unseen world. ‘While you cannot serve men,* 
he said, ‘how can you serve spirits?’ Unlike 
many religious teachers, he declared that 
saintly men ought to take part in worldly 
affairs. ‘It is impossible,’ he said, ‘to withdraw 
from die world and associate with birds and 
beasts that have no affinity with us. With 
whom should I associate but with suffering 
men? The disorder that prevails is what 
requires my efforts.’ 

Confucius never found another ruler who 
would entrust him with power, and after 
thirteen years he returned to Lu at the age 
of 69. Five years later he died. 

He lived two thousand foiur hundred years 
ago; yet, to this day, perhaps no other influence 
is so jpoweiful in China as his. It was not his 
teachings only, but his life, that made people 
respect him. His disciples used to stand and 
watch every little action of his—how he sat,' 
how he ate, how he slept; and they treasured 
every word that fell from his lips. As usually hap¬ 
pens in such cases, the eagerness of the disciples 
to observe the teacher’s commands in every 
detail resulted in many people following him 
in useless points of ceremonial, rather than 
in the duties of daily life. In ^ite of this it is 
greatly due to the teachings of Confucius that 
there are no people in the world more patient, 
polite and self-controlled than the Chinese. 
China may change her form of government 
and her rulers, but not the sense of duty and 
the good manners of her people. 



At the time when Confucius was teaching in 
north China (and Gautama in India) there 
was another gr^at Chinese philosopher in south 
China; his name was lao-tze. His teachings 
were more like those of the Upanishads than 
those of Buddha or Confucius. It is the teachings 
of these three great men, Confucius, Lao-tze 
and Buddha, which have influenced the lives 
of the Chinese people more than anything 
else in their history. Buddhism, of course, 
came to China later, but it has taken deep 
root there, while it has almost died out in the 
country of its birth. 

‘The Age of Confusion* in north China came 
to an end a little before the year 200 b.g. 
Gradually the people had grown more and 
more civilized, and as a result of the teachings of 
Confucius they had beg^n to understand t^t 
they could not progress while they were fighting 
agSL^t each other. 

It was a king named shi hwano- ti who 
first made China into a great empire. The 
name ‘China’ in fact comes from his family 
name of Chin. Between 221 and 206 b.g. Shi 
brought all the feudal states under his own 
rule as ‘Universal Emperor’, and it was during 
his reign that the building of the Great Wall of 
China was begun. This wonderful wall, built 
to keep out the savage Huns who had at that time 
begun to invade north China, extends from 
the sea-coast east of Peking right across north 
China for 2,400 kilometres. It stretches across the 
level plains and over the hills and valleys right 
up to the mountains of western China, a great 
mass of stone and earth more than 6 metres high, 
wide enough for a carriage road to run all 
along the top, and with towers to defend it at 
intenrab of every few hundred metres. Such a 
huge work (the greatest mass of stonework 
so far built by men) could only have been 
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undertaken by a very powerful ruler with 
enormous numbers of worlimen at his disposal. 

The Chin family of Shi Hwang-ti did not 
remain very long on the throne of China, 
but their place was taken by another family 
of strong rulers, the family of Han. And here 
we should take note of a very interesting thing. 
One of the most remarkable facts about Chinese 
civilization is that it does not value men on 
account of their birth, but for the way they live 
auid the work they do. There is no ‘caste’ 
in China. The fii^st Han emperor was a 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Why is the sixth century B.C, called Hhe watershed 
of his^y? What great events took place about 
that time in India and other parts of the world? 

2 What did the Buddha teachy and how did his 
teachings spread? 


peasant, and the first Ming emperor was a 
famine orphan. 

It is the Chinese respect for the family and 
love of family life that is the solid foundation 
of their national life and culture. A Chinese 
is willing to make any sacrifice for the sake of the 
family. But he observes no caste restriction 
to separate him from others. This is why he is a 
good citizen and a good patriot. These feelings 
and ideas have come to the Chinese chiefly 
through the teachings of Confucius, Lao-tze, 
and Buddha. 


How did the Mauryan empire come into existence 
and how did it influence neighbouring countries? 
How did it come to an endy arid why ? 

What did Confucius feachy and how did his 
teachings influence Chinese civilization? 

How was China first united into a great empire 
and by whom? 
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7 

Aneient ttreek Civiliiation 



KEY-QUESTION 

What events led up to 
*the Golden Age of Greece’? 


Look at Fig. 8. You will sec that we have 
already learned sometliing a]>out the early 
history of all the countries marked in black 
(settled areas) except those around the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. That region 
is full of islands, and the mountains come near 
to the coast at many points. There are no great 
river-plains in which large numbers of people 
could settle down as cultivators. But the 
islands and the inlets of the coast arc very good 
places for people who live by fishing in the 
sea, and for traders who make their living by 
carrying goods in ships from one country to 
another. The civilizations of the Mediterranean 
region, which we are now going study, arc 
therefore civilizations of seafaring and trading 
peoples. 

In Section 12 we learned about the Minoan 
civilization of the Cretans. The Cretans were 
seafaring people, skilful in navigation. They 
used their skill, not for conquest but to carry 
on trade with their prosperous Egyptian 
neighbours across the sea. They themselves 
p-ew rich through this; and, being secure from 
invasion in their island-home of Crete, they 
found leisure to develop the arts and comforts 
of a peaceful life. 

But about 2000 b.c. a more active people 
than the Cretans began to arrive on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean. First came the 
Achaeans and after them the Greeks, or Hellenes 
as they called themselves. They were Indo- 
Europeans, like the people who had invaded 
Persia and India. Reaching Greece, they took 
to the seafaring life, and soon began to fight 
the Cretans, now weakened by wealth and 
luxury. According to the Greek stories, the 
Cretan cities of Troy and Cnossus were both 
destroyed because Greek women were taken 
away by Cretan chiefs, in the one case to wed, 


and in the other case to sacrifice or to enslave. 
The Greeks avenged them by the destruction 
of the Cretan cities and their kings. The city of 
Cnossus was destroyed about 1400 B.c., as we 
learned in Section 12. 

But the destioyers learned from those they 
conquered, as has often happened in the history 
of Man. They wiped out the cities of the 
Cretans, but not tlie influence of their civiliza¬ 
tion. When tlicir time came, the Greeks 
carried art to the highest point yet reached in 
the western world, and from the Greeks (though 
they perished in their turn) that art has come 
down to us. Let us see how it liappcned. 

The (yreeks or HellcMies did not develop a 
feudal* form of political organization, as did 
the settlers in the great river-valleys. Ibis 
may have been partly dne to the fact that 
Greece is a country cut up into a large number 
of valleys by mountains and arms of the sea 
which make communication diflienlt. So, in¬ 
stead of their city-states combining into king¬ 
doms and empires under a single overlord, 
each city-state remained independent. The lar¬ 
gest of those city-states, Athens, had not more 
than a few hundred thousand inhabitants. 

It was in some of those small ( ity-states that 
a new form of government gradually deve¬ 
loped — the system whicli we call democracy 
(though it was not quite the same as the demo¬ 
cracy of our time). Let us try to understand 
what ‘democracy’ meant in ancient Greece. 
Demos is the Greek word for ‘people’, and 
‘democracy* therefore means ‘government by 
the people’, or by the whole body of citizens. 
But ‘citizens’ in a Greek city did not mean all 
the people of the city. At least half the popu¬ 
lation consisted of slaves (descendants of the 
former inhabitants, or conquered people) who 
were not counted as ‘citizens’; and everi Greeks 
born in the city were not counted if their fathers 
had come from outside. Those who had the 
right to vote were therefore only a small pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants. So it was possible 
for all of them to assemble together when any 
important question had o be decided. There 
was no need to elect representatives^ as is done 
nowadays in modern democratic states in 
which the voting citizens number millions and 
cannot assemble for debates or be consulted 
about the details of government. A very 
similar form of government was developed in 
north India also, about the same time, in some 
of the states, such as that of tlic Lichcliavis 
(sec Section 20). 

* See Section 18. 
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In the fifth century b.c (just at the time 
when Confucius was living in China, and 
Buddha in India), the Greek city-states had 
to face a danger which made them unite to 
defend themselves. This led to ‘the Golden 
Age of Greece’ which we shall now study. The 
danger was an invasion by the Persians. 

Wc learned in Section 13 how the Indo- 
European tribes invaded Persia, and how they 
conquered the Chaldeans and gradually built 
up a great Persian Empire under their king, 
QYRUS. 

The successor of Cyrus^ was darius, and 
under* his rule (as we learned in Section 20) 
the Persian Empire became even greater and 
stronger. Darius was an able leader and expert 
in the art of government. He made good roads 
in all parts of his empire. He conquered Egypt, 
Asia Minor and all the countries of the Middle 
East from the River Indus to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea. 


But this was not enough for him. He wanted 
to have all the countries of the world in his 
empire. He gathered a very great army and 
led it through Asia Minor and across the 
Bosporus into Europe. Then he went north 
across the River Danube into South Russia. 
But there he was stopped by the Scythians, 
a warlike nomadic people, and with difficulty 
he got back to Asia Minor. He determined to 
try again; this time he went southwards into 
Greece. His army was supported by a great 
fleet, and landed at Marathon near Athens. 
It was this danger that forced the Greek people 
to unite. If they had not done so, history might 
have been very different; there might have 
been a Parsce empire in Europe. That is why 
the Battle of Marathon is one of the important 
events of the world, for there the Persians were 
defeated by the Greeks. Darius died soon after. 

The danger was not over, however, for 
Darius’s son, xerxes,^ repeated the attempt. 



Fig. 26 Perlclea.liitliebackfroiuidIa^eAcfop<dia(t]ie iipperclty) of Athena 
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Fig. 27 Socrates tracliiiig in Athens 


Athens, not as a tyrant, but with patient 
wisdom persuading the people to let him do 
what was good for them. 

Pericles was successful in gathering a wonder¬ 
ful group of men around him, the most famous 
of whom was Phidias,^ a great sculptor and 
architect. Athens had been burned down during 
the Persian invasion, and Pericles gave Phidias 
the work of rebuilding and decorating the new 
city. The Parthenon, the splendid temple of the 
patron-goddess of the city, Athene (the Greek 
Saraswati), with its statue of the goddess, and 
many other beautiful buildings and statues 
(most of which have since been lost or des¬ 
troyed) have made the name of Phidias im¬ 
mortal. But Perides did not merely rebuild 
Athens in marble; he rebuilt it intellectually. 
The period of his rule was the Golden Age of 
Greek poetry, drama, oratory and philosophy, 
as well as of sculpture and architecture. 

The brilliant men who worked with Perides 
were far ahead of the average Athenian citizen 
in intellect, and presently the people grew 

^ Pronounced ‘fy-dcc-ass*. 


weary of them. Phidias was accused, as was 
Socrates a little later, of being against religion; 
he died in prison. The closest friends of Perides 
were attacked. Presently war broke out between 
Athens and the neighbouring city-state of 
Sparta. With the Persian danger out of the way, 
the Greeks were free to quarrel among them¬ 
selves. Perides failed to win a swift victory for 
Athens. Rivals turned him out of the leader¬ 
ship; he was even fined. The end was near. 
Plague broke out in Athens; Pericles’s sons and 
sister were carried off by it. In 429 B.c. he 
himself fell ill and died. 

The. tremendous improvement in art and 
learning which Pericles and his friends made in 
Athens did not end immediately. Three great 
men carried on the work even during the long 
war with Sparta. One of these was sogrates. 
The second, plato, was a pupil of Socrates; 
the third, Aristotle, was Plato’s pupil, who 
became the tutor of Alexander the Great. 

Socrates^ wi»s a great questioner. His way of 
arguing with opponents was to ask them 

• Pronounced *8ok-ra-tecz*. 
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questions and lead them to contradict them¬ 
selves. Also he refused to accept any statement 
or opinion unless it stood the test of reason. 
The conventional and orthodox people of his 
time therefore hated him, and in the end he 
was accused of making the youth of Athens 
disbelieve in religion. He was killed by 
being made to drink poison. 

Plato^ was the greatest pupil of Socrates. 
He was born two years after the death of 
Pericles, and lived, therefore, in a time of civil 
war and confusion. One of his most famous 
books is an account of an imaginary ideal 
state called The Republic. For the first time 
in the west, men began to think of planning 
society on new lines, instead of accepting things 
as the will of the gods. Plato founded a school, 
called the Academy. It is from this that we get 
the words ‘academy’ and ‘academic’. 

Aristotle* was a pupil of Plato in the Academy. 
He was not an Athenian but came from Mace¬ 
donia, in the north of Greece. After Plato’s 
death he set up at Athens a school called the 
Lyceum. Aristotle was the father of modern 
science, for he was the first to undertake the 
systematic classification and study of objects 
in order to find out more about them. He had 
himdreds of helpers to assist liim in collecting 
and classifying specimens. He could afford 
this because he was helped by the young king 
whose tutor he had been—Alexander, King of 
Macedon. And it was Alexander who helped 
to spread Greek influence across the then 
known world, as we shall now see. 


^ Pronounced ‘play-toc’. 

• Pronounced ‘arriss-lotl*. 


KEY-QUESTION 
What coimtriea were conquered 
by Alexander, and how ? 

Disunity among the Greeks brought about 
the downfall of Athens after a period of fifty 
years of splendour. Then a strong man arose 
who compelled them by force to do what they 
would not do willingly, with the result that 
Grreek influence spread throughout almost the 
entire known world, including India. 

To the north of Greece was a small kingdom 
called Macedonia (see Fig. 20). Its people were 
related to the Greeks, but were less civilized. 
One of its princes, Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, spent three years of his 
youth in the Greek city of Thebes, one of the 
chief rivals of Athens. When he came to 
the throne of Macedon, in 359 b.c., he soon 
showed the effect of his education under the 
wise men of Greece. 

Philip got three important ideas from his 
Theban education: first, that the whole world 
could be conquered by a determined and 
united people; second, that an army must be 
mobile (i.e. able to be moved about swiftly) 
as well as brave and able to endure; and third, 
that it was worth while to be well educated, 
and therefore worth while to see that his son 
was educated to follow in his footsteps. The 
first of these ideas made him determine to 
force unity upon Greece and to conquer the 
Persian empire. The second caused him to 
train his army on new lines which took all his 
opponents by surprise. The third made him 
invite Aristotle to be the tutor of his son. Prince 
Alexander. 
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Philip only partly succeeded in his aims. 
He overcame all the Greek city-states, and 
forced them to accept him as their leader for a 
great war that he planned against the Persian 
empire. Just when he was about to start, he 
was murdered. But his son was eager and 
ready to take his father's place and to carry 
out the plan, although he was only twenty 
years of age. And Alexander inherited not 
only his father's plan but also the means to 
carry it out, the new Macedonian army. 

At first he had trouble with the Greeks, 
who were still unwilling to accept a leader. 
Alexander dealt severely with them (he com¬ 
pletely destroyed the city of Thebes, to punish 
its people for disobeying him). Then he crossed 
into Aiia Minor with his army. The Persians 
were strong on the sea, so first he had to con¬ 
quer all their ports on the Mediterranean. 
This he did, and then crossed the mountains 
into Syria. There he was faced by the main 
army of Persia, led by the Persian Wng, Darius 
the Third. Here his father’s military ideas 
proved their worth, for the Persians were 
uttoly defeated (at the Battle of Issus, in 
Syria, 333 B.c.), though their king escaped. 
AJexander then completed the conquest of 
Syria and Palestine, and marched on into 
Egypt. The Egyptians, who had hated Persian 
rule, did not oppose him. It was at this time 
that the city of Alexandria was founded, and 
named after Alexander. 


Alexander was now to deal the deathblow 
to the Persian empire, by striking at its heart. 
He marched his army across the desert to 
the basin of the Euphrates-Tigris. At Arbela, 
near the Tigris, he fought the Persians again, 
and there he won another great victory, though 
Darius again escaped with his life. Alexander 
marched on to Babylon,^ and then to Susa,^ 
the Persian capital, which he occupied without 
difficulty. What would he do next? 

^ Find these places in Fig. 28 

Fig. 29 Alexander enters a Persian city 
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First he was determined, anyhow, to con¬ 
quer every part of the vast Persian empire, 
even if he had to march his army over the whole 
of it. To Persepolis he went, where Darius 
had built a wonderful palace, of which the 
ruins still exist. He burnt it to the ground. 
Darius himself was still uncaptured; but he 
met a miserable fate soon -after, for he was 
murdered by the officers of his own fleeing 
army, and Alexander arrived only to find 
him dead. Where next? 

There were some distant provinces of the 
Persian dominions, in what is now Turkestan, 
near the Caspian Sea, and even in far Afghanis¬ 
tan. These too Alexander conquered, one by 
one. When he reached Kabul, he found him¬ 
self on the borders of India. Gandhara and 
Sind were also provinces of the Persian empire. 
Alexander marched on. 

H(! came down the Khyber Pass; he crossed 
the Indus. Here he was resisted by the Indian 
king, Porus, and for the first time his soldiers 
had to face elephants in battle. Yet they won. 
Porus submitted and was granted honourable 
terms. But Alexander did not go to Delhi or 
enter the valley of the Ganges. Why not, when 
he had come so far? 

If Alexander had entered the Gangetic plain, 
India might have become part of a Greek 
empire, as Europe might have become Persian 
if the Greeks had been defeated at Marathon. 
But Alexander was defeated, not by force of 
arms, but by the weariness and homesickness 
of his soldiers. They refused to go further. 
Alexander had to build a fleet to sail some of 
them down the Indus, and so to the west. His 
own return was difficult, for he lost half his 
men in the terrible journey across the deserts of 
Baluchistan and southern Persia. It might have 
been better for them if they had let him lead 
them on into India. 

Alexander returned to Susa in 324 b.g. He 
had spent six years wandering in the east. Ten 
years had passed since he left Europe. He was 
still only thirty-two years old. What would 
he do next ? 

He had left under the rule of provincial 
governors each part of the Persian empire as 
he had conquered it. When he returned, he 
found that several of these had set themselves 
up as independent kings. His next task was to 
organize the empire he had conquered. He 
had scarcely begun the work when he died of 
fever. 


KEY-QUESTION 
Who were Alexander’s ancceaaors, 
and ndmt do we owe to them? 

In one thing Alexander was not as wise 
as his father. He made no arrangements to 
train someone to take his place. He himself 
was still so young that he probably expected to 
rule for many more years. But it was fatal. 
No sooner was he dead than the generals 
whom he had set up as provincial governors 
declared themselves independent. The empire 
fell to pieces; all Alexander's sons and near 
relatives were murdered or destroyed. He had 
no successor. 

Historians differ as to whether Alexander was 
really a great man, or only a man of great ambi¬ 
tion. But it is clear that he was not merely a con¬ 
queror. He had the idea, which perhaps no king 
had ever had before him, of uniting east and west 
by intermarriage and through a common culture. His 
marriages to eastern princesses, like those of the 
Emperor Akbar to non-Muslim ladies, were 
part of a planned policy. His example was 
followed by about ten thousand of his officers 
and men. These intermarriages helped to bring 
the conquerors and the conquered closer 
together in understanding. 

Long after the death of Alexander and the 
break-up of his empire, Greek culture remained 
among the people of the provinces he created. 
For India the most important of those regions 
was the kingdom of seleucus, one of Alex¬ 
ander’s generals. At his master’s death Seleucus 
claimed almost the whole of Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Persia and India west of the 
Indus. He even invaded India, but was driven 
out by Ghandragupta, grandfather of Ashokathe 
Great (see Section 20). His Idngdom lasted 
several centuries, and there were offshoots of it, 
under Greek rulers, in Gandhara in the north¬ 
west of India. It was these rulers that Ashoka 
converted to Buddhism. From there Greek art 
came to India in the form of the sculptures 
known as ‘Graeco-Buddhist*. 

PTOLEMY,^ another general of Alexander, 
became the ruler of Egypt, and here also 
important results followed, mlemy was keener 
even than Alexander himself about* the new 
knowledge which the Gredcs had learned fn>m 
Plato, Aristotle and others. So he established 
at Alexandria the first md most famous of 
all universities, which he called the Museum^ 
because it was dedicated to the service of the 

* Pronounced •tol-em-ee*. 
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Muses, the Greek goddesses of art, literature 
and learning. (From this we get our”word 
‘museum’, though the meaning has changed 
somewhat, for modern museums are collections 
of interesting objects rather than places for 
study and teaching.) Along with the Museum, 
Ptolemy founded a great library, a very 
remarkable thing in those days when books 
were written by hand on leaves of papyrus 
(for neither paper nor printing had yet been 
introduced into the west). Ptolemy made a 
rule that if any stranger brought an unknown 
book, into Egypt, he had to have it copied and 
one copy placed in the library of Alexandria. 
Alexandria thus became the very fountain¬ 
head of Greek culture and learning, and it 
remained so for centuries, long after Ptolemy’s 
kingdom was forgotten. In fact, the influence 
of the great scholars who carried on work there 
is still felt by every schoolboy, for it was there 
that EUCLID, the father of geometry, began 
his work. And among other famous men 
of Ptolemy’s university we may note Eratos¬ 
thenes, the geographer who first calculated 
the circumference of the globe; heron, the 
inventor of the steam-engine; Archimedes, 
famous in mechanics;.and herophilus, the 
surgeon who made many discoveries about 


the structure of the human body. Europe 
afterwards for a tiinc lost all this knowledge 
in the Dark Ages of invasion by the barbarians, 
and it had to be rediscovered. It is remarkable 
how many things which we arc accustomed to 
think of as purely modern discoveries were 
knowm both to the ancient Greek and the 
ancient Hindu and Chinese scientists. The 
difierence lies in the fact that nowadays 
people have learned to make use of the dis¬ 
coveries in daily life, instead of regarding 
them merely as cuiiosities. 

Anotlier important difference between the 
Alexandrian university and our modern ones 
is that learning was then appreciated only by 
the few. Modern schools and universities arc 
maintained by the public or by the State. But 
the Museum and its library depended entirely 
upon the king’s pleasure and on the money 
granted by him for payment of its professors 
and the copying of its books. Later kings were 
not so fond of learning as Ptolemy was, so the 
Museum suffered for want of support. 

Our modern civilization owes a great deal 
to the Greeks. Their knowledge has come to 
us partly through its spread by Alexander and 
his successors and partly through the Romans, 
of whom we shall learn in the next chapter. 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1 mant by * democracy? What are the main 
differences between the democracy of the ancient 
Greek states^ and modem democracy ? 

2 What does modem cwilization owe to the ancient 
Grwks? 


In what ways were the conquests of Alexander 
useful to tile world? 

Who were the successors of Alexander^ and what 
do we owe to them? 

Write short notes on: the Persian empire; 
Pericles; Socrates; Aristotle; the Alexandrian 
Museum. 
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8 

The Roman Bepnblie 
and Empire 


KEY-QUESTION 
How did the Roman Republic lioe 
to power? 

We have seen in Chapters 5, 6 and 7 how 
the Indo-European peoples went out from 
Central Asia, tribe after tribe, wave after wave, 
into India, Persia and Greece. We have seen 
how they became settlers in those countries and 
set up their own rule there. We shall now see 
how another wave of the same people went far¬ 
ther west into Italy. Here, on the southern bank 
of the River Tiber, they made a town which 
they called Roma. In English it is named Rome. 

This took place in 753 b.g. Seven hundred 
years later all countries from Britain to Persia, 
and from the Rhine and the River Danube up to 
the borders of the Sahara Desert, were under 
the power of these people, the Romans or people 
of Rome. Let us see how this happened. 

The Latins^ were an Indo-European people 
related to the Greeks. They had settled in the 
central part of Italy just as the Greeks had done 
in the Balkan peninsula and the islands of the 
Mediterranesm. In doing so, they fought with 
the e^lier inhabitants, chi^y the Etruscans, 
a civilized people probably belonging to the 
same race as the Cretans whom the Greeks 
conquered. The River Tiber, lay between the 
land occupied by the Latins and that of the 
Etruscans, and near the ford where this river 
could easily be crossed there were seven low 
hilk commanding the crossing. Latin tribes 
settled on these hUk, and presendy combined to 
form one city, the City of the Seven Hilk, 
*the Eternal City*, Rome. 

Soon after its foundation in 753 b.g. Rome 
seems to have fallen into the hands of the Etrus¬ 
cans, whose kings were cruel to the settlers. 
The Romans rebelled and, in the fiunous sixth 

^ Latin is the name given to the group of Indo-European 
tribes to which the Romans belonged. It is also the name 
of the language of the Romans. 


centmy b.g., drove out the Etruscan rulers and 
established a republic somewhat on Greek 
democratic lines. The chief difference between 
the Roman 'republic* and the Greek 'democracy* 
was that in Rome most of the ruling power was 
in the hands of two officials known as 'consuk*, 
who nominated a body known as the 'senate* 
to assist them as a sort of advisory council. 
The 'consuls* themselves were elected every 
year by the citizens. But, as in the Greek city- 
states, the 'citizens* did not include the whole 
body of inhabitants, but only those of noble 
birth, called 'patricians*, and those born of free 
citizens possessing a certain amount of property, 
called 'plebeians*. At first, though the plebeians 
had the right to vote, they themselves were not 
allowed to be consuls or senators or to hold 
any public office, or to intermarry with patri¬ 
cians. So the government was actually in the 
hands of the aristocrats.^ But, through their 
power of voting for the consuls, the plebeians 
could sometimes elect consuls willing to remedy 
their grievances. They were not content with 
this small amount of power for long, and many 
attempts were made by them to increase it 
and by the patricians to check its increase. 
This struggle went on for several centuries, 
and we shall see presently how it ended. In 
the meantime Rome grew in size and power, 
and this led to a long and terrible war between 
the Romans and the people of Carthage, the 
Phoenicians’ as we call them, or Punici as 
they were known in the Latin language. 

We have learned something about the 
Phoenicians in Section 12. They were great 
sailors. They founded the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon on the coast of Palestine, and took to 
the sea as traders. They prospered greatly, 
and soon they had ships sailing to every part 
of the Mediterranean, and even beyond (it k 
said that they went as far as Cornwall, in 
England, to buy tin and sell cloth). Ships 
nera harbours, and harbours need a hinter-* 
land’ to supply the workers with food. It was 
not long, therefore, before Phoenician colonies 
were founded all along the shores of ffie Medi¬ 
terranean, in North Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and even in Spain. But the greatest of these 
. Phoenician colonies was Carthage, on the 
coast of Africa opposite Sicily. Cartharo con¬ 
trolled the colonies in Sicily, and Sicily was 
not far from Rome. It was over the possession 
of Sicily that the First Punic (Phoenician) 

* nobles. 

* Pronounced *feen-ish-iim*. 

* productive region inland from the coast. 
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War broke out between Rome and Carthage, 
in 264 B*c. (just when Ashoka gave up war). 

The Romans were not a seafaring race 
and at first they were badly defeated, for 
Carthage controlled the sea. But they saved 
themselves by a new invention. Instead of 
copying the Punic warships, they built ships 
which were fitted with a sort of hinged plat¬ 
form which could be lowered on to the deck of 
the enemy’s ship when it came near, and made 
fast by hooks and spikes driven into the wood 
of the enemy’s ship. The drawbridge having 
been lowered, the Roman soldiers, who were 
very able fighters on land, rushed across it on to 
the enemy’s ship, and captured it. This in¬ 
vention decided the result of the war and 
changed the course of history. Europe, Asia 
Minor and North Africa were destined to be 
ruled by the warlike Romans, not by the 
commercial seafaring Phoenicians. 

But the war was not yet ended. It broke out 


KEY.ftUESTION 
Haw did the Roman RepnbUc 
become an Empire? 

More than a century of war with Carthage 
had drawn the peasant farmers of Italy 
from their fields; when they returned as 
victors, they did not care to take up agricuh 
ture again; but sold their land to the wealthy 
patricians. The new ownei*s farmed the land 
by means of slave-labour, which was plentiful 
and cheap as a result of the selling of prisoners 
captured in Roman victories. Ihe landless 
ex-soldicrs made their way to Rome and other 
large cities and spent their money on the 
enjo)'Tnents of city-life: chariot-races,gladiatorial 
shows (fights between armed men, usually 
prisoners or slaves, trained for the purpose) 
and fights between wild beasts, or between 



a second and yet a third time. The Second 
Punic War is noted for the great deeds of the 
clever Carthaginian general, Hannibal, who 
marched his soldiers all the way to Italy from 
the Punic colonies in Spain. He actually 
crossed the Alps with an army that included 
elephants. The Romans had never seen ele¬ 
phants used for war, and these nearly brought 
victory to Hannibal. But the Romans did not 
give in and at last the Carthaginians had to 
retreat. This was not the end. The third and 
final Punic War started in 146 b.c. Carthage 
was besieged by the Romans under their 
general Scipio the Younger, and after the people 
had been half starved by being cut off from 
all supplies, the city was stormed. For six 
days the citizens held out, and when at last 
they surrendered there remained only 50,000 
Carthaginians alive in the city which, at the 
height of its prosperity, had held 500,000 
inhabitants. Those who were left alive were 
sold into slavery; the whole city was burned 
to the ground and the ruins were ploughed, 
as a sign of its complete destruction. All the 
colonics of Carthage were taken by Rome. 
It seemed a smashing victory, but it eventually 
caused the ruin of the vutovs. How was that? 



beasts and men. If the State did not provide 
such shows to amuse them and free food when 
all their money was spent, they threatened 
violence and mischief. As they increased in 
numbers, the danger to the State grew more 
and more serious. 

It was through such happenings that the 
Roman Senate presently began to lose its 
power. Italy was full of ex-soldiers and they 
were willing to fight for anyone who would pay 
them. One after another, strong men rose to 
power, making themselves dictators with the 
help of those they paid for their support. For 
some time (100 b.c. to 50 B.c.) the command 
of Rome was like a ball tossed about between 
rival players, each holding it as long as he 
could, and giving it up only when a player 
rougher and tougher than himself came along 
to tackle him. The last and greatest of the players 
under the Republic was julius gaesar. 

When a Roman dictator defeated his rivals, 
he usually tried to get more wealth and power 
for himself by getting himself appointed by the 
Senate as governor of one of the Roman pro¬ 
vinces outside Italy. There he could live like a 
king and wait for a chance to get greater 
power. Soldiers were easy to get, if one had 
the money to pay them; money could be got 
by plunder and by selling prisoners as slaves. 
Julius Gaesar first gained fame by his conquest 
of Gaul (now France and Belgium) for Rome. 
He even crossed to Britain, but did not stay 
there. It was later added to the Roman empire. 
Caesar was no mere conqueror, however; he 


was a man of genius, a great administrator 
and a fine writer. He helped to establish order 
in the lands he conquered, and was hot content 
merely to rob and destroy. 

Seeing that he was increasing his power, 
his rivals at Rome tried to take it from him 
before it was too late; they persuaded the 
Innate to order him to come back to Rome. 
TTiis meant that he must leave his army behind 
in Gaul, for there was a law which forbade 
a Roman general to bring his troops beyond 
the boundary of his command. The boundary 
between Italy and the area over which Caesar 
ruled was the little River Rubicon in north 
Italy. For Caesar to cross this with his army 
meant that he would be disobeying the Senate. 
Caesar ‘crossed the Rubicon’, defeated his 
rivals and made himself master of Rome in 
48 B.C// 

The Senate, now under his control, voted 
him ‘dictator’ for life. He was, in fact, the 
uncrowned king of Rome. But he did not call 
himself king, for Romans had a strong dislike 
for kings: they liked to consider themselves 
as republicans. 

Only four more years of life were given to 
Gaesar for the work of reorganization and reform. 
He had only begun his great work when his 
enemies (including his best friend Brutus, 
who feared he would take the hated name of 
‘king’) murdered him in the Senate-house of 
Rome. 

Another Gaesar, his great-nephew, Octavian, 
now joined the struggle for power. Having 
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defeated Brutus and his friends, and then Mark 
Antony, who was at first his ally, Octavian 
became undisputed master of the Roman 
world in 27 b.c. Remembering his uncle’s fate, 
he covered up his autocratic rule by a show of 
republicanism, which the Romans liked. He 
let it appear as if the Senate ruled, though really 
all power remained in his own hands. He was 
‘Princeps’ (the chief citizen), ‘Imperator* (com- 
xnandcr-in-chief of the army—from which we 
get the word ‘emperor’). His personal title, 
given by the Senate, was ‘Augustus’,^ meaning 
‘the magnificent’, and by this name he is 
usually known rather than by his earlier name, 
Octavian. His family name was Caesar, and 
five Caesars, direct descendants of the great 
Julius, were dictators and imperators of Rome, 
one after the other, for nearly a century. They 
were kings in all but name, for they even handed 
on the empire to their heirs. So great was their 
power and so widespread, that even their 
family name has now become the word for 
‘king’, for the former Kaiser of Geimany, the 
former Tsar of Russia, and the former Kaisar» 
{•Hind all took their titles from the name 
Caesar. 

Augustus ruled for forty-one years. By his 
energy and firmness he completed the work his 
uncle had only just begun. He reorganized the 
Roman provinces; established law and order; 
checked plunder and corruption. Wisely he 
decided that there should be no further conquests 
of territory; he limited the boundaries of the 
Roman empire to the Rhine and Danube on the 
north, the Black Sea and the River Euphrates 
in the north-cast, the deserts of Arabia and the 
Sahara in the south-east and south, and the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west. Within that area 
for three centuries the ‘Pax Romana’ (the 
Roman Peace) prevailed. 

^ Wc get the names of two months of the year from Julius 
and Augustus Caesar (July and August). 




KEY-aUESTlON 

Wkmt were tlie atroiig aad tEe WMifc 

poinCa of the Roinaae? 


An absolute ruler such as Julius Caesar can 
restore order if he is a strong man, and can 
do a great deal of good if he likes to do so. But 
the great disadvantage about absolute rule is 
that everything depends on the character of 
the ruler. Rome soon had experience of this. 
The first three Caesars were able men; of the 
next three, the first was mad, the next was dull, 
and the last, Nero, is known in history as one 
of the cruellest tyrants that ever lived. In the 
end, his own soldiers revolted against him and 
he was forced to kill himself. After that, for 
some time, one emperor followed another 
according to the choice of the soldiers. Once 
there were four different emperors in a single 
year! The great empire of Rome, which in¬ 
cluded half the known world of that time, was 
ruled by anyone who could win the favour of 
the ignorant Roman soldiers. 

Fortunately for the empire, in A.n. 96 an able 
man, Nerva, rose to power, and though he did 
not reign long, he left the throne to his adopted 
son, Trajan, who ruled for nineteen years; and 
under him the empire grew to its greatest extent. 
Each of the three successors of Trajan was also, 
in his own way, a great man, with the result 
that between the years A.n. 100 and 180 the 
Roman empire reached its highest point of 
greatness. The last and noblest of the great 
Roman emperors was marcus aurelius 
ANTONINUS.* 

Marcus Aurelius was a great administrator, 
an able general and a tireless worker for the 
good of his subjects. He was a philosopher too, 
and is famous for his book of Meditations, his 
thoughts on life and how it should be lived, 
which he wrote down in his spare moments in 
court and camp. The goal of life, he said, is not 
happiness but equanimity; that is, the power of 
behaving reasonably and with balanc^ mind, 
whatever happens. He truly practised what he 
preached and, though he held supreme power 
over millions of men and had unlimited wealth 
at his disposal, he never lived in luxury. Often 
he denied himself even comfort in order to do 
thoroughly what he felt to be his duty to his 
people. In spite of poor health he worked late 
into the night giving his personal attention to 
every detail of State work. He was continually 
travelling from place to place to attend to State 
business, and he personally led the Roman 

' Pronounced nurk-us or-real-ee-ui an-toe-nine-us’. 
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armies in many wars against the barbarians 
who were then beginning to attack the borders of 
the empire. Though so constantly occupied in 
work for the empire, he was at heart a truly 
unworldly man, and though his power was 
absolute he was always humble. Tf any man*, 
he wrote, ‘is able to convince me and show me 
that I do not think or act right, I will gladly 
change; for I seek the truth by which no man 
was ever injured. But he is injured who abides 
in his error and ignorance.* No wonder his 
people loved him in life, and after his death 
set up his image to be worshipped as that of a 
god. Alas! like Ashoka the Great, he left a son 
entirely unfit to carry on his work. The Golden 
Age of the Roman empire was all too brief. 
Marcus Aurelius died in a.d. 180: confusion 
and invasions then began. 

This is a suitable point at which to study 
briefly the strong and weak points in Roman 
rule. We may thereby get some idea of what 
our modern world owes to Rome, and learn 
why Rome fell before the attacks of the bar¬ 
barians, in spite of her apparent strength. 

The strength of Rome in her greatest days 
lay in the patriotism of her citizens. The Greeks, 
owing to their division into city-states, were 
usually divided by local jealousies and rivalries. 
The Romans were much more united and they 
were very clever at administration. They joined 
all the parts of their empire by fine military 
roads, many of which remain to this day. 
Their cities were joined not only by roads, 
but also by common laws and rights. The 
common rights of Roman citizenship made 
people feel proud to be under Roman rule, 
whether they lived in the city of Rome or in 
distant parts of the empire such as Britain, 
Asia Minor or North Africa. Even now Roman 
Law is the basis of the laws of many modern 
countries. In spite of occasional disputes and 
disturbances over the succession, Roman rule 
was able to maintain peace and security within 
the borders of the empire. The result was 
that commerce increased enormously, bringing 
wealth to individual citizens and to the whole 
empire. This enabled great public works to be 
undertaken—^public baths, markets, waterworks, 
and places of amusement such as the great 
amphitheatres where chariot-races and gladia¬ 
torial combats took place. 

But there was a fatal weakness in Roman 
civilization: its splendours were built upon a 
bad foundation, that of slaoery. We have already 
seen how the Punic wars, though they increased 
the power and the territory of Rome at the 
expense of Carthage, weakened her discipline by 


supplying enormous numbers of cheap slaves. 
These took the place of the independent farmers 
taJ^n into the army; and at the end of the wars 
the ex-soldiers became a pleasure-seeking mob, 
preferring to live in the tovms for amusement 
instead of returning to their farms in the 
country. The slave system spread more and 
more as the empire expanded. The greater 
part of the land was soon cultivated by slave- 
labour; this brought more profit to the rich 
owners who lived luxuriously in the cities. 
Presently, work of almost every kind was done 
by slaves. They were forced to work in the 
mines; they were chained inside the ships, 
which were driven by dozens of oars; intelligent 
slaves were educated and used as readers, 
secretaries, or even tutors. It was the slaves 
trained as swordsmen (gladiators) who fought 
each other to the death in the amphitheatres 
for the amusement of their masters. Till the 
time of Marcus Aurelius slaves had no rights: 
their masters could use them as they pleased. 
And as the Romans grew too lazy even to fight 
their own battles, slaves were presently employed 
in the army too. This was one of the things 
that proved most fatal, for men who fight 
because they are compelled to do so, or only 
for money, are not likely to fight well in the time 
of greatest danger to the country. That time 
came, as we shall sec, soon after the death of 
Marcus Aurelius. 



KEY-QUESTION 
What docs modcni dvfliEadoti owe 
to the Romans? 

Amidst such luxury and idleness on the one 
hand, and cruelty and oppression on the other, 
there was not much opportunity for the real 
growth of the mind. The Romans conquered 
both Greece and Egypt; they inherited the art 
and literature of Athens, the science and 
philosophy of Alexandria, but except in one 
direction they added nothing to the knowledge 
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they inherited. Their slaves copied and trans¬ 
lated Greek books; their poets and philosophers 
imitated Greek models. With opportunities for 
travel, such as the Alexandrian geographers 
never had, the Romans added nothing to 
human discovery. They did not possess the 
power ofimagination that creates great works of 
art, or the desire to know for the sake of knowing, 
which leads to scientific discovery and invention. 
The Romans spent their time more in conquering 
and enjoying than in creating new things or 
ideas. 

But there was an exception to this, in one 
direction. The Romans were great builders^ 
though even here their work was more an 
improvement in the method of construction 
than the creation of new forms. They copied 
their designs from the Greeks, but they made 
two important additions, the use of cement and 
the building of arches. If you look at a picture 
of a Greek temple^ you will see that it consists 
of stone columns carrying flat ‘lintels* or hori¬ 
zontal beams, on which the roof is supported. 
But the Romans found out how to bridge the 
space between two upright walls or pillars by 
fitting wedge-shaped stones together to form 

^ Sec the background in Figs. 26 and 27. 


arches. (They learned this, possibly, from the 
Etruscans.) If you look at a picture of a Roman 
building, you will see that it has similar pillars 
to those of the Greeks, but the pillars support 
arches instead of flat lintels. Later on, the 
Romans made buildings of two and even three 
storeys, by placing one row of arches on top of 
another, as you will see from the picture of the 
Colosseum, the great amphitheatre at Rome in 
which the circuses and gladiatorial fights were 
held. And in making these huge buildings they 
were greatly helped by their invention of 
cement or concrete. This enabled them to 
build enormous walls without using large 
pieces of stone which would have been very 
difficult to cut and to carry. They made the 
walls of concrete, and then covered them with a 
thin layer (or ‘veneer* as we call it) of some 
costly stone such as marble. It then seemed as 
if the whole building was of solid marble, 
though it was not really so. You find the same 
thing in many modern buildings and this is 
one of the valuable things we learned from the 
Romans. You will sec the same difference 
between Hindu buildings and Muslim ones, in 
India, for the Muslims too learned this from the 
Romans. European architecture in India every¬ 
where shows signs of Greek and Roman influence. 
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Ill Govmunent offices as ivdl as in private 
bun^pslows you often see pillars and por^es of 
GrtdL design, while mt door and window 
ojpeidngs are covered with semicircular arches 
that the Romans taught us to use. In other 
branches of art and in literature, as we have 
seen, the Romans did not create anything 
strilongly new of their own. But they valued 
the great works of Greek art and literature; 
they preserved them, and our own civilization 
was able to benefit as a result of this. 

We must mention one more point before we 
leave the study of the Roman empire and its 
contribution to the civilization oi man. The 
Roman religion was at first very similar to the 
religion of the Greeks. Their gods were, in fact, 
only the g^ of the Greelu under different 
names: Jupiter instead of Zeus, Mars for Ares, 
Minerva for Athene, Venus for Aphrodite, 
Mercury for Hermes and so on. Roman 
worship at first, like Greek worship, was rather 
a public or social duty than a private and 
individual affair. This is probably true, in 
fact, of the religion of all the primitive Indo- 
Europeans, includiug the Hindus of Vedic 
times, who worshipped gods similar to those of 
the Greeks, under Sanskrit names (Indra was 
Zeus, Kartick was Ares, Saraswati was Athene, 
and so on). The various activities of life, cities, 
hills, riven, were believed to be under the 
protection of various unseen powers; some of 
these deities were supposed to be friendly to 
human beings, and others harmful: and it was 
part of a man’s social duty to take part in the 
offering of prayers and sacrifices to these powers. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Describe bri^y Ae struggle between the Romans 
and the CarthtmnanSi md Us results. 

2 How did the Roman republic becopu the Roman 
entire? 


When conquests took place, the deiti^ of the 
conquered p^ple were thought of either as 
devils (sometimes needing bribes to turn away 
their anger) or were accepted by the conquerors 
as their own gods under different names. The 
Jews were perhaps the first of the ancient 
peoples to develop the idea of one universal 
God, Jehovah or Jahveh, though they thought 
of him as the God of the Jews specially. A more 
philosophical idea of the Universal spirit was in 
the mean time growing up in India, and later 
in Alexandria. Along with these religious ideas 
there also arose religions of a more personal 
kind, the religions which concern themselves 
less with public affairs, and much more with a 
man’s private life and his fate after death. 
Buddhism and Christianity were not the only 
religions of this kind. There were such religions 
in Egypt and Persia. All these were within the 
Roman empire. Gradually the Romans began 
to lose faith in the old gods, though the politicians 
tried to revive that faith through the worship 
of the Spirit of Rome in the form of the Em¬ 
peror. 

In times of oppression and misery, it is 
natural for men who have lost all hope in this 
world to turn for comfort to hopes of heaven, 
and to seek salvation through worship and 
meditation in monasteries and hermitages. 
This alone, of course, cannot account for the 
growth of the personal religions but it does 
explain to some extent why they became so 
popular just at the time when the Roman 
empire was falling into ruin. And how it was 
ruined we shall sec in the next chapter. 


3 What does modem; civilization owe to the Romans? 

4 Mention the names of some of the grealest Romans, 
and what th^ did. 

5 What were tiie strong and the weeds points of the 
Romans? 
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Tbe Rise and Spread of 
Ghristiaiiitir 


XEY-QUESTION 
Whmt did Jesus Christ teach, mad 
what hai^aed to him? 

Dates arc nowadays reckoned as b.c. (before 
Christ) or A.D. {Anno Domini [Latin \—in the 
year of Our Lord). But the exact year in 
which JESUS CHRIST was born is, like the year 
of the birth of Gautama the Buddha, not 
known with certainty. It was probably ten 
years before the death of Augustus Caesar. 

Jesus was a Jew. His parents were people of 
humble position, though his father is said to 
have been descended from David, King of the 
Jews. When Jesus was about thirty years of age, 
he began to preach, and his teachings soon 
aroused great opposition. They arc recorded 
in their simplest form in the first three books 
of the New Testament of the Bible. These 
books are called the Gospels^ according to 
Saint Matthew, Saint Mark and Saint Luke, 
who were among the first followers of Jesus. 

The central idea of the teaching of Jesus was 
that God is the loving Father of all that lives 
and that all men arc therefore brothers. There¬ 
fore, in order to carry out the will of God, men 
must act as brothers towards each other. Jesus 
also compared God to a king; but the Kingdom 
of God, ne said, is not like a worldly kingdom. 
Its citixens are all those who try sincerely to 
carry out the will of God, which Jesus summed 
up in what we call *the ^Iden rule’, namely: 
do to others as you would like them to do to you. 
But he went even further than this; he said: 
‘Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children oi your Father which is in heaven: for 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 

I Gospel ■■ goodnews. 


the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.** This was too much for the Jews, 
as it is in fact still too much for all the nations 
of the world, even those that call themselves 
‘Christian*. To the Jews in particular there 
was something especially objectionable about 
this idea of a Kingdom of God in which every 
sincere person could be included. For the 
Jews considered themselves to be God’s ‘Chosen 
People*, ahd they looked down upon all non- 
Jews (‘Gentiles*, as they called them). Another 
thing that annoyed the Jews was that Jesus 
taught that true religion consisted in behaving 
in a brotherly way to all and not in performing 
ceremonies or observing, rules laid down in holy 
books. And sometimes he even directly opposed 
the commands of the Jewish Law (the rules of 
conduct laid down by Moses) as when he said, 
in the passage quoted above: ‘Ye have heard 
that it hath been said (that is, in the Jewish 
Law)... But I say unto you.. .* The Jews 
naturally felt that this was a very wicked thing 
for a Jew to say, especially for one who, like 
Jesus, was not a scholar or a recognized reli¬ 
gious teacher. 

Above all, the Jews were angry at the claim 
which was made by the followers of Jesus, that 
he was the Christ, or the Messiah. The word 
Christ in Greek means ‘the anointed one*, that 
is, the one who is destined to do great work, 
and who is marked out for that destiny by a 
ceremony of pouring oil on the head (as when 
a king is ‘anointed* at his coronation). The 
word Messiah means the same in the Hebrew 
language. Jewish prophets had prophesied that 
a Messiah would be bom who would become 
king of the Jews, rescue them from their 
subjection to the Romans, and lead them to 
their glorious destiny as ‘The Chosen People*. 
When the followers of Jesus claimed that Jesus 
was this Messiah, the orthodox Jews were 
furious. 

For all the above reasons most of the rich 
and powerful Jews hated Jesus and wanted to 
destroy him. At first they could not do this 
because his teaching was popular among the 
poorer people, who hoped that Jesus would 
help to improve their condition. But presently 
the orthodox Jews found a way to destroy Jesus. 

At this time, Palestine was under Roman 
rule. It was in somewhat the same position as 
the Indian States when they were under British 
rule. The Jews were allowed to manage their 
own local and religious affairs, but there was a 
Roman Procurator (or Resident, as we should 

■ Gospel according to St Matthew, V. 43-5. 
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call him) who was responsible to Gacsar at 
Rome and had to see that there were no 
rebellions or serious disturbances. The orthodox 
Jews saw that if they could manage to convince 
the Procurator that Jesus was trying to stir up 
the people against the Roman government and 
to set himself up as a ruler, they would be able 
to get him destroyed by the Romans. They 
did this, and Jesus was arrested and tried before 
the Roman Procurator, Pilatus. But the charge 
failed. Pilatus found the evidence against Jesus 
insufficient to condemn him. (For, as we have 
seen, Jesus claimed that the Kingdom of God, 
which he wanted to set up, was not a worldly 
kingdom at all. Even some of his own disciples 
did not understand this, but thought that he 
really wanted to make himself king.) But the 
Jews were determined that Jesus should be 
destroyed and, seeing that Pilatus would not 


he would not allow them to touch. But he spoke 
to them, and asked them not to be discouraged; 
he would be with them in spirit, he said, if no 
more in bodily form. This event is known as the 
Resurrection^ of Christ and it is of great import¬ 
ance in the history of the Christian religion. 
Belief that it really took place is regard(^ as 
necessary by most of those who claim to be 
followers of Christ. Naturally, it made all the 
difference to the handful of followers who re¬ 
mained after the crucifixion of their master. 
They became enthusiastic in declaring his 
power and the truth of his teaching. Their 
numbers rapidly increased. 

^ Rising up again, i.e. coining back to life after having 
died. 

Fig. 33 Christ preaching 


do it for them, they asked him to allow them 
to have it done. He consented to this, being 
anxious to please them. So Jesus was killed, 
crucified, it is said (i.e. nailed on to a wooden 
cross and left to bleed to death, according to 
the Roman method of executing criminals). 
This was probably in the year a.d. 33, in the 
reign of the third Caesar, Tiberius. To most 
of Jesus’s disciples this was a dreadful blow, for 
they believed that he was divine and that he 
would be able to defy even death by means of 
his divine power (which they claimed that he 
had already shown through miracles of healing, 
and even of bringing dead persons to life again). 

Then a wonderful thing is said to have 
happened. It is stated in all the Ck^spels that 
three days after Jesus’s death the tomb in which 
his body had been placed was found empty; 
and that some of his disciples actually saw him 
alive, though in a strangely shining form which 





KEY.QUESTION 

How did OhfisdMdty spread and 
become tbe State rellfion oi the 
Romaa empire? 


Up to this time converts to Christianity had 
been made chiefly among the poorer Jews in 
Palestine; and the followers of Jesus, being few 
in number, had lived a communal life, i.e. 
each brought whatever he possessed and they 
owned things in common, like members of a 
single family. In fact, Jesus himself warned them 
against the dangers of having private property, 
and advised them to have as few possessions as 
possible.^ 

An event now happened which led to the 
spread of Jesus’s teachings far and wide and also 
to considerable changes in them. In Jerusalem 
there lived a certain young Jew, who had come 
from a city called Tarsus in the southern part 
of Asia Minor. His name was saul or, in 
Latin, paulus or Paul. He was a Roman citi¬ 
zen though a Jew (just as an Indian can be a 
citizen of the Commonwealth), and he had come 
to Jerusalem to study Jewish Law under some of 
the best teachers there. He was a well-educated 
man; he knew Greek and had studied the works 
of the various philosophers of Alexandria, which 
was, as we have seen, the chief centre of learning 
in those times. He was a strong supporter of the 
Jewish Law that he was studying, and he was 
shocked to hear that there were people, calling 
themselves followers of a man named Jesus, 
who were trying to spread ideas which seemed 
to be against the Jewish Law. So he did his 
best to suppress the followers of Jesus. After 
doing this in Jerusalem, he took permission 
from the leaders of the Jews of that city to go 
to the important city of Damascus, in Syria, 
to carry on the persecution* of the followers 
of Jesus who were preaching there. He was 
actually on his way to Damascus when a strange 
thing happened to him. He was suddenly 
stru^ blind by an intense flash of light and, 
while he was lying on the ground unable to see, 
he heard a voice saying : ‘Saul, Saul, why perse* 
cutest thou me?’ Trembling, Saul asked: ‘Who 
art thou, Lord?’ and the voice answered : ‘I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest.’* Then Saul 
askid what he should do and the voice told 
him to go on to Damascus where he would be 
told what to do. Still blind, he was led into 
Damascus. In the mean time one of the follow¬ 
ers of Jesus in that city had also had a vision in 

^ St Matthew, VI, 19-34. 

* persecution <» causing trouble and iidury to. 

•The Acts,IX, 3-5. 


which he was told to go to a particular house, 
where he would find Saul. He was ordered to 
tell Saul that God had chosen him (Saul) to 
carry the message of Jesus to the Gentiles, that is, 
the non-Jews. And so it happened. Saul became 
a convert, his eyesight was restored to him, and 
instead of persecuting the followers of Jesus he 
began to preach on their behalf. He supported 
them so strongly that the Jews of Damascus tried 
to kill him and he had to escape by being low¬ 
ered over the city wall in a basket. Then he went 
back to Jerusalem. At first, quite naturally, the 
followers of Jesus in Jerusalem were suspicious 
of him, for he had been their fiercest enemy. 
But soon they found that he had really been 
converted and that his help was very valu¬ 
able to them. Being a learned man, he could 
argue with opponents in a way that none of the 
other disciples of Jesus could, for most of them 
were uneducated men. And presently Saul, or 
Paul as he was now called, set out to carry the 
message of Jesus to his own people at Tarsus. 
From there he went to most of the chief cities in 
Asia Minor and then to Greece. But the Jews 
never forgave him for having deserted them 
and when he returned to Jerusalem they had him 
arrested and kept in prison for two years. In the 
end he had to make use of his right as a Roman 
citizen, to demand a trial before Caesar 
himself. So he was sent to Rome, where he was 
kept under guard for two more years. Later, it 
is possible that he visited Spain, and perhaps he 
even came to the east. He is said to have been 
martyred^ in Rome in A.D. 67. 

It should be noted that up to this point we 
have not used the word ‘Christian’ for the 
followers of Jesus. They were not in fact called 
Christians until about ten years after the death 
of Christ. This name, as well as the develop¬ 
ment of Christianity into an organized religion, 
is largely due to the work of Paul, who is 
therefore often called ‘the second founder 
of Christianity’. In spite of the fact that Jesus 
had repeatedly said that his teachings were for 
people of every race and kind, there was a real 
danger that his first followers, who* were Jews, 
might explain Jesus’s teachings in a Jewish 
way and so make Christianity merely a sect of 
the religion of the Jews. Paul prevented this. 
At the same time, Paul himself explained the 
teaching of Jesus in a way which has made 
Christianity develop into a religion much less 
simple than the teachings of Jesus recorded 
in the three Gospels. Jesus, as we have seen, 
taught his followers that ceremonies, rules and 
regulations are of very little importance in 

• Put to death for defending his belieft. 
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comparison with brotherly behaviour. He said 
that the most important thi^ of all is to love 
God, and to prove it by loving everyone, even 
those who are trying to do us harm. He said 
that one must even suffer injury without wishing 
to repay evil by evil or hating those who try 
to injure us. He said that it is difficult for a 
person who loves wealth or has great possessions 
to love God also. He advised that whatever 
property his followers possessed should be 
shared among them all. 

Most of these teachings were carried out 
fully only in the earliest days of Christianity. 
They became more and more difficalt to obey 
as the Christian religion spread among wealthy 
people. The teachings of Christ have suffered 
the same fate as those of the Buddha. 

This happened to a greater extent when 
Christianity became the official religion of the 
Roman empire. For nearly 300 years after the 
death of Jesus the government of the Roman 
empire tried to get rid of Christianity by 
persecuting the Christians very cruelly. This 
was mainly because Christians refused to 
worship Caesar, the Roman emperor, as a god. 
As a punishment they were chained to wooden 
posts and burned alive. Many were publicly 
given to savage wild animals to be killed and 
eaten. 

But in the long run Christianity won. The 
Roman emperor Constantine, founder of the 
city of Constantinople (now called Istanbul), 
came to see that the Christians might help to 
defend the empire when it was attacked by the 
savage tribes of northern Europe. So he himself 
became a Christian, at least in name, in a.o. 
337. After that it became an advantage and 
not a danger to be known as a Christian. This 
helped to change Christianity from a religion 
of the poor and humble into a religion of the 
rich and powerful also. The foundations of 
The Holy Roman Empire’ were thus laid. 
We shall learn what happened to it in a later 
chapter. 



XEY-aUESTlON 
How did tho WcsteniRofiuui 
empire come to aii end? 

Attila was the most famous of the barbarian 
chiefs who attacked the Roman empire, 
to break it to pieces. He was not the only one; 
he was one of hundreds, and his pewle, the 
HUNS, were only one of several floods of 
barbarians that poured out of Asia into Europe. 
They spread over the boundaries of the Roman 
empire, from about the beginning of the third 
century a.d., that is, soon after the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, who had succeeded in 
checking them while he lived. 

The invasions of the Huns are of special 
interest to us because they were world-wide. 
They occurred in China, India and Persia 
as well as in Europe. What was it that set going 
all these barbarian invasions at about the same 
time ? Let us see if we can answer that question. 

The attacks of the barbarians of Central 
Asia upon the civilized peoples were simply 
an example of the way in which nomads have 
often invaded the lands of the settlers. But the 
particularly fierce attacks that began about 
200 B.G. were probably caused by a climatic 
change—the beginning of the drying-up of 
Central Asia, which is still going on. Finding 
that their grazing lands were becoming poorer 
and poorer, the nomads tried to find room for 
themselves in China. If China had still been 
in the feudal condition in which it was when 
Confucius lived, it might have suffered the fate 
of the Roman empire. But by this time China 
was under a strong ruler. By overcoming all 
his rivals, Shi-Hwang-ti, who was king from 
246 till 210 B.C., made himself in 220 b.g., 
the first ‘universal emperor’ of the Chinese. 
It was this king who, finding the attacks of the 
Huns troublesome, began the building of the 
Great Wall of China in 214 b.g. The strong 
resistance that faced the Huns in the Far East 
was therefore one of the chief reasons for their 
turning westwards, and southwards too, for 
ffie great invasion of the Scythians or Sakas 
into India about the first century b.g. was the 
direct result of the pressure of the oncoming 
Huns upon their neignbours. The Hun invasion 
was followed by an invasion of the whole of 
northern India and Malwa by another Asiatic 
tribe closely related to the Huns, the Kushans. 
The Kushans brought to an end the rule of the 
Greek kings in Afghanistan and the Punjab, 
and set up a powerful empire under Kanishka I, 
in the first century A.l>. Through tibds event 
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Fig. 34 Barbarians sack an Indian city 


India was cut off from the west and brought 
more into contact with China. 

Meanwhile, the Huns were pressing west- 
wards and by the end of the first century a.d. 
they were forcing their way into Europe. They 
drove before them the Indo-European nomads, 
the Goths, who in their turn sought to cross 
the boundaries of the Roman empire—the 
Rivers Danube and Rhine. By that time the 
Romans were not strong enough to keep out the 
Goths, Franks and Vandals, the tribes who 
lived nearest to the Roman frontier. They 
therefore allowed those people (who were 
partly civilized from contact with their Roman 
neighbours) to settle in Roman territory, where 
they acted as allies to protect the empire from 
the much more serious danger of the savage 
Huns. This was the second stage towards the 
control of the empire by the barbarous invaders 
from the north. The third stage came about 
when the administration of the Roman empire 
itself was broken into two—one half being ruled 
from Italy (from Ravenna, not Rome) and the 
other half from Constantinople. This took place 
about the end of the fourth century, as a result 
of the weakness of the central government 
which could no longer control, from a single 
capital, parts of the empire so far apart as 


Spain at one end, and Asia Minor at the other. 
So two capitals were necessary, with two 
governments. Barbarians continued to press 
fiercely upon both, and in A.n. 410 their first 
capture of Rome itself took place under Alaric, 
the Gothic king. 

By that time the Huns too had come right 
into Europe and had begun to settle, as the 
Goths had done before them until the Huns 
pushed them further on. In the fifth century 
arose a great leader of the Huns; this was 
ATT I LA. He made his centre of government 
in what is now Hungary. From there he ruled 
all the half-settled tribes and the invading 
nomads, from the River Rhine in the west to 
Central Asia in the east. He treated as an 
equal with the Emperor of China; he kept the 
Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire in 
constant fear of him, by raiding up to the very 
walls of Constantinople. In 451 he turned his 
attention to the Western Roman Empire, 
crossed the Rhine, and invaded Gaul, the 
Roman province which included what we now 
call France, peopled by the Franks, a Gothic 
tribe. The Romans were helpless; Attila had 
everything his own way; he plundered all the 
towns of northern France. Then the Franks 
combined with the Roman forces to resist the 
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invader. It was another decisive battle of 
the world. If Attila had won, Mongol Asia 
would have conquered Europe, as it conquered 
northern India under the Kushans. But Attila 
was defeated by the combined armies, at the 
Battle of Chalonst in 451. In 453 he died and 
his vast kingdom fell to pieces. The Huns as a 
nation disappeared, mixing with the other 
invading races ail over eastern Europe and 
western Asia. 

For a few years more the Western Roman 
Empire was saved from the barbarians by the 
help of the Franks who by this time had become 
considerably Romanized, even to the extent 
of using a form of Latin as their language.^ 
But in 455 Rome was sacked again, this time 
by a tribe called the Vandals. The Vandals 
had invaded Spain, overthrown the Roman 
rule there, and then crossed into north Africa, 
where they set up a powerful kingdom with its 
capital near the old site of Carthage. Having 
gained mastery of the sea, they attacked Rome 
from the southern side. A few years later the 
Western Roman Empire was so disorganized 
that it ceased to have an Emperor. In 493 the 
Goths, under Theodoric, sH up a kingdom in 
Italy. So the Western Roman Empire came to 
an end, after an existence of five hundred 
years from the time of Augustus Caesar. 

^The language of the Franks developed into modem 
Frankish, French. 




KEV.QUESTION 
la what ways were the Hun 
iavaaiaaa aaeful? 


It is interesting to notice that just when 
Rome was falling under the blows of the Goths, 
Huns and Vandals, the Gupta empire of India 
was having similar trouble from Hunnish 
invaders. Under the fierce mihiraoula, the 
Attila of India, Huns poured through the 
Khyber Pass and laid waste north-western 
India. Mihiragula was defeated (a.d. 528), 
as Attila was in Europe and, like Attiia’s, his 


empire quickly broke up, for it too was based 
simply on plunder. But, as in Europe, so in 
India, members of the Hunnish race no doubt 
remained as settlers, and intermarried with the 
population of the Punjab and Rajputana. 

It must not be thought that all the invaders of 
Europe and India were savage destroyers like 
the Huns of Attila and Mihiragula. Some had 
already become fairly civilized by contact with 
their settled neighbours and with the people of 
the provinces and countries which they con* 
quered. Such, for example, were the Franks 
and the Goths. Such too were the Kushans 
who conquered north India in the first century 
A.D. and under their great king, Kanishka I 
(who became a Buddhist), established a peaceful 
rule which lasted for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years. Its peacefulness is proved by the fact that 
trade was developed at this time between India 
and the Roman empire both by land and sea. 
To make this trade easier Kanishka introduced 
into India gold coins that were similar to those 
of the Romans in weight and design. Many of 
these coins have been found in India. 

Another point to be remembered is that the 
invasions of the Roman empire by the barbarians 
were probably sometimes welcomed by the 
common people, particularly the slaves. A 
large part of the population of the Roman 
empire consisted of slaves, and these had nothing 
to lose by a change of masters. This is certainly 
one of the reasons why the empire broke up 
so rapidly, when once it began to weaken. 

The barbarian invaders themselves, as we 
have seen, were often deeply influenced by the 
civilization of the people they conquered. That 
is how it happened that countries like France 
and Spain, conquered provinces of the Roman 
empire, have kept until now not only languages 
based upon the Roman language, Latin, but 
laws, customs and traditions that can be traced 
back to the Romans. Very important among 
those borrowings from Roman times was reli¬ 
gion. For by the sixth century Christianity had 
been for two hundred years the official religion 
of the empire, both in west and east. There is 
no doubt that the influence of Christian monks 
and priests helped to change the invaders from 
savage robbers and destroyers into peaceful 
settlers and good citizens of their new homelands. 

Thus the invasions, though at first they 
brought confusion, plunder, murder and misery, 
at length gave new life to the peoples of the dying 
Roman empire of the West. 

We shall next see what was to happen to the 
Eastern Roman Empire, whose capital was 
Constantinople. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

How did the Eaetem Roman Empire 

come into exiatence and how waa it 

mined? 


Rome was not geographically well situated to 
be the capital of an empire that did not make 
much use of the sea. Even if the Emperor 
Constantine had not moved the seat of govern¬ 
ment to the city of Byzantium (which he re¬ 
named Constantinople), the empire must have 
broken into two parts when the invasions of the 
barbarians became dangerous. 

The Eastern Roman Empire, which included 
the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt, was more like a revival of the empire of 
Alexander than a continuation of the empire of 
Rome. Its language was Greek and its centre 
of learning was Alexandria, A difference in reli¬ 
gion, too, gradually developed. In the Eastern 
Roman Empire the emperor was the head of the 
Church, while in the Western Roman Empire 
the disappearance of the emperor left the Bishop 
of Rome (or the Pope, as he came to be called) 
without a rival. 

In spite of these differences, the Eastern 
emperors for a long time continued to feel that 
they ought to rescue Rome from the invaders 
and to reunite the empire. A particularly strong 
attempt to do this was made by the Emperor 
JUSTINIAN, of whom we shall now tell. 

Justinian was of barbarian birth. His uncle, 
Justin, was a peasant of Dacia (modern Bulgaria) 
who joined the army, became a member of the 
bodyguard of the emperor of that time, rose to 
power and, when he was sixty-eight years of age, 
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actually placed himself upon the throne. An un¬ 
educated man himself, he had the sense to leave 
most of the business of government to others, and 
to have his nephew Justinian, whom he 
brought from his Dacian home, trained as his 
successor. He did not live long and Justinian 
succeeded him without serious opposition. 
Justinian’s long reign of thirty-eight years is note¬ 
worthy for two things; the re-conquest of the 
Western Roman Empire, which proved to be of 
little use, and the codification^ of the Roman 
Law, which was a work of great importance. 

Kings and ministers everywhere are praised 
for the work actually done by their subjects and 
servants, so it is hardly necessary to say that 
Justinian himself took little part in doing either 
of the deeds for which his name is now remem¬ 
bered. But wc must give him the credit at least 
for getting them done, and for paying for them 
with money that his people had earned; 

First let us get to know something about the 
most important work of his reign, the codification 
of the Roman Law. This was indeed a remarkable 
thing and very much needed. For ten centuries 
Roman Senates and emperors had been making 
and rc-making laws, and magistrates interpret¬ 
ing* them. The records of the laws and the 
judges’ decisions were in thousands of volumes, 
which no judge or lawyer could be expected to 
purchase or know by heart. Justinian’s first 
order was to have prepared from these a ‘Code’ 
in which all the necessary laws were collected, 
after the contradictions and repetitions had been 
removed. In about a year this work was done, 
under the guidance of a famous lawyer called 
Tribonian. Three years more were spent in 
preparing the Digest, a summary of the inter¬ 
pretations of the Code. 

Less important but more striking was the 
other chief work of Justinian. Wc have seen 
in Section 33 that Vandal kingdoms had 
been established in- Spain and on the site of 
Carthage in Africa, and that Italy had become a 
kingdom of the Goths. All these regions were 
reconquered for Justinian by his great general, 
Belisarius (who, in the end, received his reward 
by being put into prison and having all his 
property taken away from him by his ungrateful 
master). The Roman empire thus appeared to 
have been restored to its greatness and reunited 
under one ruler. Actually, it was like a house of 
cards. 

About this time the miseries of the masses 

* pro^ mangement. 

* explaining the meaning, deciding cases by applying 

the Ia%vi. 


were increased, or finally ended, by a terrible 
disease, the plague. This seems to have spread 
not only over almost the whole of the Roman 
empire, but throughout practically all the thickly 
populated parts of the world at this time. This 
terrible disease certainly helped to destroy more 
quickly whatever authority and discipline re¬ 
mained in the western part of the Roman empire. 
The historian Gibbon says that ten thou.sand 
people died each day, and in Italy the crops were 
left standing with no one to reap them. 

It is easy, perhaps, for us who live in an 
ancient country like India which has also seen 
civilizations spring up, flourish and fall into such 
decay that hardly a trace of them remains, to 
imagine what the Roman empire must have been 
like in the time of its decline and fall. We can 
see the remains of great cities such as Anuradha- 
pura in Ceylon, Vijayanagar near modern 
Bellary, Mandu in Malwa and the seven or 
eight ruined cities of Delhi. Wc feel a sense of 
wonder and of awe that here, a few hundred 
years ago, tens of thousands of men used to live, 
carried on brisk business, walked or rode down 
crowded streets lined with shops. Here, where 
now dense jungle covers the ground and great 
trees push apart the stones that must have once 
been covered with fine carpets and surrounded 
by costly hangings, men once laughed and 
chattered with) their friends, and lived at 
ease in peace and plenty. 

We feel this even more, perhaps, when wc sec 
cities deserted so recently as Fatehpur Sikri and 
Ambar. Seeing and feeling thus, we can imagine 
the grand appearance of a great city like 
Palmyra, for example, to a traveller passing along 
the main route from Syria to Mesopotamia in 
the time of Justinian. Such contrasts between 
former splendour and present decay are less 
marked in the regions formerly covered by the 
Western Roman Empire than in those that were 
included in the Eastern. The reason is that 
though the Western Empire decayed earlier, its 
prosperity was restored by European civilization 
in modern times. But Asia Minor and Syria have 
never regained the population and prosperity 
they had in the first few centuries after Christ. 
Thcii- ruins stand out, therefore, lonely, naked 
and staring, to proclaim how utterly the glory 
has departed from that part of the earth and 
how completely man, through his weakness and 
folly, has brought a^ut the destruction of his 
work and almost of his very existence there. 

Asia Minor and Syria suffered more especially 
between the third and the^ seventh centuries 
because this region was the battlefield on which 
was fought a death-struggle between two decay- 
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ing empires,both of them warlike to the very end. 
Persia, which had been ruled by Alexander’s 
generaLSeleucus and by his descendants for three 
centuries, had suffered an invasion by Indo- 
European nomads from the north, similar to 
that which overthrew Rome. These invaders, 
the Parthians, remained in power for two 
hundred and fifty years. Then a Persian leader 
regained power and tried to revive the nation by 
restoring the old religion of Persia, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, in much the same way as Constantine later 
tried to revive the spirit of the Roman empire 
through Christianity. The two neighbouring 
empires of Constantinople and Persia, therefore, 
became rivals, both in politics and religion. 
The last centuries of both were spent in exhaust¬ 


ing their remaining strength in useless attempts 
to conquer and reconquer the region between 
their capitals, the land of Asia Minor. Amidst 
this constant marching of armed men across its 
fields and with its cities first in the hands of one 
side and then of the other, each in turn destroy¬ 
ing life and property, it is not surprising that the 
land was gradually emptied of men and crops 
and that civilization decayed. And it was to the 
emperors who led these rival armies that there 
came, in a.d. 626, the first message from another 
power. It ordered them to accept the one true 
God and his Prophet. Both of them rejected it 
with scorn. But, absurd as it seemed to them 
then, that power was to destroy the empires of 
both. The message was from Mohammed. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

How did the Gnptao rise to power, 

and for what is the Gupta period 

noteworthy? 


In Section 33 we learned about tbe savage Hunas 
or Huns who began to invade the civilized 
countries of China, Persia and India from about 
200 B.c. onwards. We have seen how they were 
prevented from entering China by the building 
of the Great Wall of China by the emperor Shi- 
Hwang-ti and how, as a result of that, they 
turned southwards into Persia and India. We 
have also seen how, like the Goths and the Franks 
who became civilized after conquering the civi¬ 
lized Romans, some of the Huns, known as 
Kushans, became civilized after conquering the 
civilized people of Persia and north-western 
India, kanishka, the greatest king of the 
Kushans, reigned from about a.d. 120 and his 
empire stretched from the Aral Sea up to Bana- 
ras, and from the Tien Shan mountains to the 
Vindhyas. He founded the city of Purushpur, 
now called Peshawar, and made it his capital. 
Like Ashoka, Kanishl^ was moved to pity at the 
sight of the sufferings caused by war and be¬ 
came a Buddhist. He was a scholar and so 
encouraged scholars and writers to come to. his 
court. The great Sanskrit poet Ashvaghosha was 
one of them, another was Charaka, the greatest 
writer of the time on medical science. 

Another tribe of invaders which entered India 
about this time were the Sakas or Scythians 
(mentioned in Section 23 because they checked 
the advance of the Persian king Darius into 
Europe). These Sakas tried to settle down in 
Gujarat and Central India but there they were 
strongly resisted by the rulers of that region, the 
satavahanas, who were then ‘ controlling' 
most of the Deccan, with their capital at Pratish- 
thana (now called Paithan, near Aurangabad). 
The empire of the Satavahanas lasted for more 
than 300 years, from about 100 b.c. until a.d. 


225, when it broke up into a number of small 
kingdoms. The wonderful cave-temples at 
AJanta and Ellora were begun by the Satavahana 
kings. 

The Kushana empire was broken up by a 
revolt led by a republican tribe known as the 
Yaudheyas who lived in western Rajasthan. 
They were joined by other republican tribes, the 
Malavas and Arjunayanas. About a.d. 280 
another empire arose, that of the vakatakas, 
whose capital was at Nandi Vardhan in Central 
India, and whose greatest king was Pravarasena 
I. For more than 100 years, during his reign 
and that of his son Sarvasena, there was peace 
throughout the Deccan. At the same time in 
Magadha the Lichchavi Republic again became 
famous. It had existed continuously from before 
the time of Buddha, but during the time of the 
Mauryan empire it had lost some of its impor¬ 
tance. When the Mauryan empire broke up 
(about 150 B.c.) the Lichchavi Republic won 
back its old importance. 



FIf• 36 Samadrftfvpta gold coin 


It was with the help of the Lichchavi 
Republic that the first of the oupta emperors, 
chandraqupta I, occupied • the city of 
Pataliputra in a.d. 319 and laid the foundations 
of the greatest Indian empire since that of 
Ashoka, an empire which lasted for 200 years. 
Chandragupta married a Lichchavi princess and 
it was in the reign of his son, samudraoupta, 
and his grandson, chandragupta vikram- 
ADiTYA, that India enjoyed her ‘golden age* of 
culture. Samudragupta is sometimes called ‘The 
Napoleon of India', for he conquered almost the 
whole of India except the extreme south. He 
did not, however, rule this vast empire directly, 
but wisely restored most of it to the local kings, 
as viceroys of the various regions. In this way 
the Vakataka empire was joined to that of the 
Guptas, as is proved from the fact that Samudra- 
gupta’s son married a Vakataka princess and 
his granddaughter married the Vakataka king. 
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Like Napoleon, Samudragupta was a great 
organizer. Even more, he was a scholar, a poet 
and a musician. His image on the coins of the 
time shows him playing the veena. Also, though 
himself a Hindu, he was tolerant in religion 
and permitted the Buddhist King of Ceylon 
to build a monastery at Buddhagaya for the 
convenience of Buddhist pilgrims. 

At the death of Samudragupta, his eldest son 
Ramagupta ascended the throne. At that time 
the Sakas again began trying to invade north¬ 
west India, and Ramagupta, instead of driving 
them out, tried to pacify them by offering 
money. This made him very unpopular, and 
he was murdered and replaced by his brother, 
Ghandragupta II, who is known as ‘Sakari* 
viKRAMADiTVA bccause he drove out the 
Sakas. During the reign of Ghandragupta II 
the Gupta empire was extended into Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and trade was carried on with 
the western world from the ports of the west 
coast. The fame of the Indian emperor Vikram"- 
aditya spread far and wide: his court was 
adorned by the ‘Nine Gems’ who are said to 
have included the great Sanskrit poet and 
dramatist Kalidasa (though some, scholars 
think Kalidasa lived 500 years earlier). It was 
at this time that the Puranas and the Maha* 
bharata were rewritten in the form in which 
they have come down to us. In science also this 
period was outstanding: Aryabhatta, who dis¬ 
covered that the earth rotates on its own axis, 
lived then. The mathematical theory of z^o 
and the beginnings of the decimal system had 
their origin in India at this time. 


This was also the time when the University 
of Nalanda was at the very height of its glory. 
We know from the account left by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hien that,'although the Gupta kings 
were Hindus, they allowed perfect freedom of 
religion to their subjects. The greatest paintings 
of the Ajanta caves were done in the Gupta 
period. Many of the finest examples of Indian 
sculpture and architecture date from that time. 
Metal work of a very high quality was done, as 
can be seen from the gold coins of Vikramaditya 
and above all from the rustless iron pillar at 
Delhi. 

During the time of the Kushana, Satavahana 
and Gupta empires, that is from the first to the 
fifth centuries a.d., the influence of India was 
greatly extended overseas, not only by the 
spread of religious ideas as in the time of 
Ashoka, but by trade and also by colonization. 
In the reign of Kanishka the work of spreading 
Buddhism throughout Asia continued, but 
because the Kushana empire was partly in 
Central Asia, the spread of Buddhism at that 
time was mainly in Turkestan and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

But in the first century a.d. Hindu colonies 
were established in Sumatra, Java, Malaya, 
Indo-Ghina and Borneo. Sumatra and Java 
are mentioned in the Ramayana^ and from 
Chinese records it is known that in a.d. 192 
there was a prosperous Indian colony at Funan 
in Indo-Ghina, which later came to be known 
as Kambuja (modern Cambodia). It is said to 
have been founded by Kaundinya, a Brahmin. 
In A.D. 240 it is recorded that an embassy was 
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sent by the ruler of Funan to India. Java is said 
to have been colonized by Indians in a.d. 56. 
l^e Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien visited Java in 
about A.D. 410 on his way back to China from 
India and found Hinduism flourishing there. 
This, however, was only the beginning of Indian 
colonization of the East Indies. It developed 
into a j^eat overseas empire in the centuries 
which followed. We shall refer to that later 
in this chapter. 

Until the Gupta empire was extended into 
Gujarat, most of India’s overseas trade was 
carried on through the ports of south India. 
From very early times (as far back as 1000 b.c.), 
there was trade between the kingdoms of the 
south and the countries of the Middle East. 
Words of Indian origin are found in the language 
of the Jews (Hebrew) which show that articles 
in common use were brought to Palestine from 
India. Logs of Indian teak have been found in 
Mesopotamia. In the first century b.c. the trade 
between south India and the Roman Republic 
was very extensive. At Arikamedu near Pondi¬ 
cherry and on the coast of Cochin, Roman 
coins, Roman pottery and other objects have 
been found which show that there were large 
market-towns in those places, where the Roman 
merchants exchanged pottery, glassware and 
other articles for Indian spices, cotton cloth 
and pearls. Tamil books of that time also 
mention trade with the ‘Yavanas’. The 
‘Trairajya’ or three kingdoms of the south, 
Chola, Pandya and Chera, flourished for 
thousands of years, and they remained the* 
strongholds of Hindu civilization tong after the 
north had been invaded by the Sakas and later 
by the Muslims. 

During the reign of Chandragupla Vikram- 
aditya’s son, Kumaragupta I, the Huns again 
began to invade north India. In the next reign, 
that of Skandagupta, the danger became very 
serious indeed, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Skandagupta defeated the invaders 
in A.D. 465. Soon afterwards that brave king 
died, but not before he had driven the invaders 
out so completely that they did not again attack 
the Gupta empire for many years. The repulse 
of the Huns by the Gupta kings is important in 
world history: for it is one of the reasons why 
the attacks of the Huns on the Roman empire 
became fiercer, since they failed to settle in 
India. 

For nearly 100 years more the Gupta empire 
continued, but it was gradually exhausted and 
weakened by the attacks of the Huns. The 
collapse of the Roman empire also reduced 
trade with the west, and India became less 


prosperous. In a.d. 510 the Huns invaded 
Malwa and a few years later the Gupta empire 
came to an end, though branches of the Gupta 
family continued to rule in parts of north India. 



KEY-QUESTION 

What Indian empires arose in the 
sixth and seventh centuries and 
where? 

But the defeat of the Huns by Skandagupta 
had given time for important changes to 
take place. Just as the savage invaders of the 
Roman empire were gradually civilized in the 
countries they occupied, so in India the Huns 
gradually. changed through contact with the 
civilized people of this country. Toramana, 
the Hun king who conquered Malwa in a.d. 
510, was no savage; he claimed to be a Hindu. 
His successor, Mihiragula, claimed to be a 
follower of Siva, though he was indeed a cruel 
monster. In a.d. 528 the rulera of the states 
of the broken Gupta empire joined together 
under Yasodharman, a king of Central India, 
to defeat and drive out Mihiragula. After that 
the Huns who remained became Indians. 

We must not think, therefore, that after the 
break-up of the Gupta empire India fell back 
into a state of confusion and misery such as 
that of the Roman empire after the barbarian 
invasions of the west. It is true that for about 
100 years there was no great empire in north 
India. There were a number of states, some 
large, the rest smaller. A branch of the Gupta 
family continued to rule in Malwa and another 
in Magadha, where the great University of 
Nalanda still flourished. The middle valley of 
the Ganges was ruled by the Maukharis, who 
had their capital at Kanauj which grew into a 
famous city. In the Vindhya region the Vakata- 
kas still continued to rule. Southern India, of 
course, was completely unaffected. The proof 
that this was not a time of confusion in India, 
as it was in Europe, lies in the fact that the 
sixth century was a period of great Sanskrit 
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scholarship. Mathematics, astronomy, medicine, 
philosophy and logic made great progress. It 
was also the time when the Prakrit languages 
and literatures began to develop. This could 
not have happened if the country had been 
in confusion and disorder. 

Among the states into which north India 
was broken up when* the Gupta empire ended, 
there was one in the eastern Punjab with its 
capital at Thanesvara, some distance north of 
where Delhi now stands. In about a.d. 580 
the Thanesvara king, Prabhakaravardhana, 
(‘onquered Sind, Gujarat and Malwa. He 
strengthened his position by marrying the sister 
of the Gupta ruler of Bengal and by giving his 
daughter in marriage to another king, then 
ruling the region which is now U.P. and Bihar. 
Prabhakaravardhana had two sons: the elder 
one succeeded his father, but was killed after 
reigning for only a year. His younger brother 
was harshavardhana. He came to the 
throne in 606 and spent the first six years 
of his reign in war, reconquering almost the 
whole of north India and Malwa. His capital 
was at Kanauj. 


We know a good deal about the India of 
Harsha’s time, because another Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim came to India then, by name yuan 
CHWANO (sometimes spelt Hieun Tsang). For 
14 years, from a.d. 630 to 644, he travelled all 
over the country. He has left a detailed account 
of what he saw. He says that the government 
of Harsha was just, but that those who dis- 
obeyed the laws were punished very cruelly. 
The army was large and well-trained but there 
w'as danger from robbers. The taxes were light. 
The people were generally honest: their food 
was simple and mainly vegetarian. Most of the 
people lived by farming and there were not 
many big cities. Many of the famous old cities, 
such as Palaliputra and Vaisali, were in ruins. 
But Nalanda University was bigger than ever; 
it had ten thousand students. Although mainly 
for Buddhists, scholars and teachers of other 
religions were welcomed and well treated there. 
Sanskrit was the language of all the scholars. 
Yuan Chwang particularly admired the Indian 
hermits and Brahmins who, he says, sought 
only to gain and to spread wnsdom and did not 
care what kings said or did. It v^ras through 
them that culture was spread. The country was 


prosperous and there were no great extremes 
of w^ealth and poverty. 

The emperor, Harsha, was himself a scholar 
and a writer: he was always thinking of the good 
of his people and working for them. He built 
many hospitals and rest-houses. After a reign 
of 42 years Harsha died in a.d. 647. His empire 
soon fell to pieces. 



Fig. 38 A class In progress at Nalanda University 
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At the beginning of his reign Harsha had 
tried to extend his empire south of the Vindhyas, 
but had failed to do so; he was defeated by the 
armies of the strong king of the ghaluryas^ 
Pulakesin II, who was then ruling the whole 
of the Deccan from the River Narbada to the 
River Krishna. The great rivals of the Chalukyas 
in south India were the pallava kings whose 
capital was at Kanchi (Conjeevaram, about 50 
miles inland from Madras). Kanchi was the 
Nalanda of the souths as we are told by Yuan 
Ghwang who visited it on his way back to China. 
The Pallavas were remarkable too for their 
building and sculpture, as we can see from 
Mahabalipuram (south of Madra^s), one of their 
important centres. In the far south the Gholas 
and Pandyas continued to rule their kingdoms 
without interruption, as they had been doing 
from before the time of Ashoka. 

The Pallava kingdom of the south is parti¬ 
cularly important in history because the Pallavas 
were keen sailors, and their ships constantly 
went to and fro across the Indian Ocean 
between south India and the Indian colonies in 
Malaya and Indonesia. We have mentioned 
the founding of those colonics earlier in this 
chapter, and during the five centuries which 
had passed since their beginnings in the first 
century a.d., they had grown vigorously. In the 
sixth century three had become important: 
KAMBUjA (modern Cambodia), ghampa (now 
called Siam or Thailand), and srivijaya, 
(which included Sumatra and the Malay 
peninsula). Kambuja, particularly, was closely 
connected with the Pallavas, for its ancient 
buildings are like those of the Pallavas; the kings 
of Kambuja had Pallava names, such as Yaso- 
varman; the language was Sanskrit, written 
in the Pallava script; and the religion was 
Saivite. The great temple of Angkor Vat was 
built later on by the same people. In Champa, 
too, the architecture was like that of south India, 
and the language was Sanskrit. 

The kingdom of Srivijaya began in the island 
of Sumatra, where its capital was at the place 
now called Palampong. Its kings belonged to 
the Sailcndra family and they were great 
seafarers. From Sumatra they conquered the 
neighbouring islands and from there they 
extended their power gradually over the Malay 
peninsula. Their ships controlled the Straits 
of Malacca, traded westwards to south 
India, eastwards to the other Indian colo¬ 
nies and even to China. The Sailendras ruled 
this region for more than six hundred years, 
from the fifth century a.d. until the eleventh 
century, when the Cholas of south India became 


their rivals and conquered the Malay peninsula. 
But the Sailendras still remained powerful 
among the islands, as we know from Chinese 
records. The Sailendra kings were Buddhists, 
and they kept in close touch with Buddhist 
India, particularly with Nalanda. There arc 
records of visits of Indian scholars to Srivijaya. 
The overseas trade of the Sailendra empire was 
carried on by merchants who formed them¬ 
selves into societies, or ^companies’ as we should 
now call them. The best known of those com¬ 
panies were the Manigramam and the Nanadesis. 
Like the East India Companies of later times, 
they were granted special trading privileges 
by the kings, and they are described in in¬ 
scriptions as ‘travelling to distant places in the 
six continents by land and water, dealing in 
horses and elephants, precious stones, perfumes 
and drugs’. The Indians of those days were 
certainly no ‘stay-at-home’ people, as is often 
suggested in history books written by foreigners. 




KEY.QUESTION 

How did China develop In the Han, 

Tang and Sung periods? 


In Sections 21 and 22 we learned something 
about the history of China during ‘The Age of 
Confusion’ during which Confucius and Lao-tze 
lived and taught. We also learned how, about 
215 B.C., the first ‘Universal Emperor’, Shi 
Hwang-ti, brought all the small feudal states 
under his rule, and founded the chin empire 
from which China takes its name, and how he 
began the building of the Great Wall of China 
which kept the Huns from invading the fertile 
valley of the Hwang Ho. 

The Chin family did not remain the rulers of 
China for long, and in 206 b.c. a member of the 
HAN family took their place. Under the Han 
emperors, who ruled China for more than four 
hundred years, the Chinese empire was extended 
right across Asia as far as the borders of Afghani¬ 
stan, which was then part of the empire pf 
Ashoka. The Huns were driven right away 
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from China, westwards, and caravan routes 
were guarded so that trade could be carried on 
between China and India, Persia and the 
western world. Chinese silk and iron goods 
were carried to the west to be sold in Roman 
markets. It was then that Buddhism spread into 
China from India. It is still the religion of 
millions of Chinese. 

The Han empire came to an end in a.d. 
220 (about 100 years before the time of the 
Gupta emperors of India), and the period of 
India’s ‘golden age’ was a time of confusion and 
civil war in China. This was taken advantage 
of by the Huns and other nomadic tribes (the 
Tartars) who invaded northern China, where 
many of them settled. As in India and the west, 
they learned to be more civilized when they gave 
up their nomadic life and became settlers, 
and many of them became Buddhists. 

Just at the time when Harsha became emperor 
in northern India, China was again united under 
another strong ruler. About a.d. 600 the tano 
emperors came to the throne, and under them 
China became again the greatest and most 
highly civilized country in the world. Korea, 
Tibet, and Turkestan were brought into the 
Chinese empire then, and trade and travel 
again flourished. It was at this time that the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, 


visited India. The Tang empire lasted for 
300 years and in that period the Chinese 
produced some of their most beautiful pottery, 
painting and poetry. 

When the Tang family fell from power 
there was a struggle for about fifty years between 
several families. In a.d. 960 the sung family 
came to power. At this time another tribe of 
fierce nomads, the Mongols, the ancestors of 
the Moguls who invaded India later, began to 
attack China from the north-west. The Sung 
emperors were not able to drive them out and 
they gradually began to occupy parts of north 
China. But, though the empire of China was not 
so large during the time of the Sung, this was 
the time when some of the greatest work was 
done in Chinese literature and art. It was also 
the time when for eighteen years China had an 
extraordinary man as Prime Minister. He was 
Wang An-shih; he set up a very thorough 
system of education and also tried to establish a 
socialistic* form of government, in the form of 
what is now known as a ‘welfare state’, in which 
the government provides the citizens with free 
education, free medical care, and food and 
clothing at fixed prices. ITie Sung empire lasted 
about 300 years, until it was overthrown by 
the MONGOLS, about whom we shall learn in 
Chapter 12. 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1 How did the Gupta empire come into existence, 
and what does Indian civilization owe to it? 

2 Write a brief account of Indian colonization in 
IrubhChina and the East Indies. 


3 What effects did the, Hun invasions have upon 
India? 

4 Give a brief description of the achievements of the 
Pallavas. 

5 How did China develop in the Han, Tang, and 
Sung periods? 
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a tm KEY-QUESTION 

^1 WlMit were the ^ef rcACone for the 
lIB qvich epreed of lalam? 

While the two huge but decaying empires of 
the middle part of the world, Constantinople 
and Persia, were steadily ruining themselves 
by destroying the once prosperous regions of 
Asia Minor that lay between them (see Section 
35), new forces were arising to surround them 
on all sides, and ultimately to make an end of 
both of them. 

As we have already seen, it was the westward 
and southward movement of the nomadic Huns 
that completed the break-up of the Western 
Roman Empire and the kingdoms of the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander in Persia and north India. 
Now we shall see how another great movement 
of the nomads, from Arabia, struck a similar 
blow at the Eastern Roman Empire, at Persia 
and at India. 

But there was one great difference between 
the two invasions of nomads. The Mongol and 
Indo-European nomads (Huns, Gk)ths and 
Vandals) wanted only to plunder and destroy. 
As soon as they had done that, they began to 
settle down. As victors they occupied the lands 
of those they conquered; but they also adopted 
the religion, and to some extent the customs 
and culture, of their former victims. Thus, for 
example, the great Kanishka, who invaded 
India about the first century a.d., was as eager 
as Ashoka himself to spread Buddhism. Similarly 
in Europe, most of the Gk)thic invaders were 
gradually converted to the Christian religion 
and to many of the manners and customs of the 
Romans. 

This was not so in the case of the nomad 
invaders from Arabia. The cause of the 
difference was Mohammed. 

MOHAMMED was bom in a.d. 570, twenty 
years before the Indian emperor Harslia. It was 
not until he was about forty years old that he 
gained fame. He seems to have spent his earlier 


years in trade, for which he had to make 
journeys all over Arabia and into Syria, where 
he often met Jews and Christians. Discussions 
with them about religion made him think 
deeply on the subject of Gk>d. He began to see 
that one of the chief causes of the backwardness 
and disunity of his Arab fellow-countrymen was 
their division into many small sects. Each sect 
worshipped its own tribal god, though once a 
year all of them gathered at Mecca to worship 
in a sacred building, now called the Kaaba. 

Inspired by his meditations and, as lie 
believed, by an angel sent to him by God him¬ 
self, Mohammed began to preach, at first 
privately to his wife and a few friends. The 
central idea of his teaching was that there is 
only one God, who is all-knowing, all-powerful 
and invisible. God’s will is made known to 
mankind through prophets, such as Abraham, 
Moses and Christ, and Mohammed himself. 
Those, he said, who beUeved his message and 
who accepted and obeyed the will of God, 
would be rewarded by living everlastingly in 
paradise after their death; those who refused 
to accept his teaching would go to hell. Many 
instructions, concerning right conduct in daily 
life, were received by Mohammed through the 
same inspiration, and these oral instructions 
were remembered by his followers. After his 
death they collected them all together and 
wrote them down in a book which came to be 
known as the Koran, One of the most important 
of the rules is that which commands all Muslims 
to treat one another as brothers, and to act in a 
kind and brotherly way to all fellow-Muslims 
whatever their rank or wealth. No doubt it was 
this rule, and the fact that sincere Muslims 
really obeyed it, that caused millions of poor and 
oppressed people to welcome the teachings of 
Mohammed. Hopelessly crushed by the tyranny 
of kings or priests, or both, they accepted the 
new religion gladly as a means of escape from 
oppression. 

Mohammed was at first very strongly 
opposed by his countrymen in Mecca. They 
saw clearly that, if his ideas became popular, 
they would lose their livelihood from the 
pilgrims to Mecca. But there was a rival city 
not far off, Medina; and Mohammed was 
invited to escape to that place when his life was 
in danger at Mecca. After his ‘flight’ (the 
Hegira) in the year a.d. 622 his rise to power 
began, and the Muslim Era is counted from 
that year. In the ten remaining years of his life 
he made his position secure. By the time he 
died all Arabia had been won over to Islaniy 
as his new religion was called. 
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Fig. ^9 

The Muslim Empire 
abunt A.D. 750 



The work of uniling the people of Arabia, 
a huge country more than half desert with a 
scattered population of half-savage nomadic 
tribes, was a remarkable deed. What happened 
next is still more remarkable. For under Abu 
Bckr and Omar I, the first and second Khaliphas 
or successors of the Prophet, the Muslim forces 
utterly defeated the Byzantine and the Persian 
emperors. Within twenijhjive years of the death 
of Mohammed, the third Khalipha was ruling 
over an empire which included Egypt, Sytia, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia and Persia, in addition 
to the whole of Arabia. Within another hundred 
years this empire had extended all along the 
coast of north Africa, into Spain, across the 
River Oxus into Turkestan and across the Indus 
into Sind and the Punjab! 

What was the secret of the amazing swiftness 
of the success of Islam? It was mainly due, as 
we have said above, to the fact that Islam came 
as a relief to the people w'ho had been crushed by 
conqueror after conqueror, and cruelly taxed to 
pay for royal wars, royal wastefulness and 
priestly ceremonial. 'Know that every Muslim is 
the brother of every other Muslim, All of you are on 
the same equality^ said the Holy Koran. And, so 
long as Muslims obeyed this command, it meant 
much to those who accepted Islam. No other 
world-religion at the time offered such advan¬ 
tages. Christianity, originally based on the 
same ideas of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of mankind, had become almost as 
thickly covered by priestcraft and ceremonial 
as the older religion of Buddhism; while Hin¬ 
duism and the religion of the Jews were for the 
chosen people and for those alone. 


KEY-QUESTION 

What caused a check to the spread 
of Islam in Europe, and where and 
how did Muslim culture develop? 

As long as Islam’s leaders kept the hardy, 
simple and daring spirit of the desert nomads, 
so long Islam was invincible. But it was not for 
long. The Khaliphas soon learned the vices of 
the kings they conquered; there were quarrels 
about the succession and disputes about doc¬ 
trine. For centuries the decaying Byzantine 
empire managed to stop the entry of Islam 
into Europe from Asia Minor. Its first entry 
into Europe in fact was by way of Spain, which 
in A.D. 711 became a Muslim kingdom. Any 
further advance was checked, however, by the 
defeat of the Muslims at the Battle of Poitiers in 
France, by Charles Martel, King of the Franks, 
in A.D. 732, exactly a century after Moham¬ 
med’s death. 

But though Islam was stopped from spreading 
further in Europe, the Arab conquest of Egypt 
(and especially of Alexandria, the centre of 
Greek learning) brought them into touch with 
all that remained of scientific studies in the 
Greek language—philosophy, chemistry, astro¬ 
nomy, geography and above all, medicine and 
mathematics. They had already learned much 
of these subjects through contact with India. 
From the Chinese they learned how to manu¬ 
facture paper, an item of great importance in 
the spread of knowledge. From what were at 
first religious schools attached to mosques, the 
great Muslim universities at Bagdad, Cairo 
and Cordova (in Spain) developed. It was 
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here that 'Muslim scholars made remarkable 
contributions to mathematics {al-gebra is an 
Arabic word, and was practically the creation 
of Arab mathematicians), to chemistry and 
above all to medicine and surgery, in which 
they made use of anaesthetics and performed 
some of the most difficult operations known. 


CHARLEIIA6NE*S EMPIRE AD.8I4 
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Map of Chmrlcmatne’s Empire 


In A.D. 732| Charles Martel, King of the 
Franks, defeated the invading Muslims at the 
Battle of Poitiers in France. His people, the 
Franks, had themselves been among the earlier 
nomadic invaders of the Roman empire. They 
had settled in the Rhineland and northern 
France (which takes its modern name from 
them). They had become Romanized and Chris¬ 
tianized. Their language was the Frankish or 
French form of Latin, the language of the 
Romans. Taking advantage of the confusion 
which followed the breakdown of Roman rule, 
they had gradually extended their power. 
At the time when the Muslims invaded Europe 
from Spain, they were rulers of most of the 
nortli-west of that continent, from the Pyrenees 
almost up to the River El^ in what is now 
Germany. If they had not resisted the Muslims 
so fiercely, Europe would probably have been 
conquered by Islam, as north India was a little 
later. The Battle of Poitiers is for this reason 
another of the turning-points in history. 

Qiarles the Great (gharlemaone, in 
French) was the grandson of Charles Martel. 


He extended the Frankish dominions till they 
included almost the whole of what is now 
Germany, Austria and northern Italy. The 
conquest of northern Italy, the cradle of the 
empire of Rome itself, p^haps gave to Charle¬ 
magne the idea of reviving the Roman empire 
and making himself the Christian successor of 
Augustus Caesar. It may have been due also 
to Sie fact that the Pope at Rome was anxious 
to free the Roman Church from dependence on 
the emperor who still ruled in Constantinople. 
At any rate, in the year a.d. 800 Charlemagne 
was crowned in Rome by the Pope, as the 
first emperor of The Holy Roman Empire (the 
word ‘holy’ being used to distinguish this 
Christian empire from the earlier Roman 
empire). 

But Charlemagne’s empire did not long 
outlast him. At his death, his dominions were 
divided: the western part was inhabited by 
French-speaking Franks and the northern and 
eastern parts by the less Romanized Franks who 
kept to their original Germanic tongue. This 
marks the beginnings in Europe of what we call 
‘nationalism’; that is, the political division of 
people according to ideas and language. 

The period of Charlemagne’s rule in Europe 
was at almost exactly.the same time as that of 
the great Muslim ruler, harun-al-rashid, 
Khalipha of Bagdad (then the Islamic capital). 
The Khalipha and the Emperor even exchanged 
letters and presents. Harun-al-Rashid is of 
course most famous as being the Khalipha of 
The Arabian Nights' Entertainments^ that wonderful 
collection of stories. Under him the empire of 
Islam appeared outwardly secure, prosperous, 
happy. But its real life was ended, like that of 
the empire of Rome. At his death in a.d. 809 
it fell into confusion and civil war. The Seljuk 
Turks, a tribe from Turkestan, conquered their 
Arab conquerors. This nomad invasion gave 
the Muslim empire new life, and later enabled 
it even to invade eastern Europe. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

Why was there an ‘Age of Confusion* 
all over the world from A. D. 900? 
What happened during those times? 

It is interesting to note the similarity in the 
history of every part of the civilized world 
about this time. The invasions of the Huns 
and of the other nomadic tribes which they 
pushed before them were, as we have seen in 
Section 33, almost world-wide; the results of 
their invasions were also everywhere the same. 
One by one the great empires—the Roman, 
the Persian, the Gupta empire in India, the Han 
empire in China—had fallen into confusion. 
For a time those countries, formerly ruled by 
four or five powerful centralized governments, 
were divided up into small kingdoms. Each of 
these had its local tyrant whose time was mainly 
spent in trying to get more land and wealth by 
making war upon his neighbours and looting 
their possessions. The result was worse confusion 
and greater poverty and misery. But between 
A.a. 600 and 800 a change began. By that time 
the invading nomads, had had time to feel the 
influence of the civilizations of the people they 
conquered. The rule of the Franks in Europe, 
of the Khaliphas of Islam in the Middle East, 
ofHarsha and the Gurjara kings in north India, 
and of the Tang dynasty in China are ail signs 
of the restoration of order and better govern- 
nent. And just as the new Arab civilization 
added to human knowledge and progress by 
discoveries in chemistry, mathematics, medicine, 
metal-working, dyeing and weaving, and horti¬ 
culture, so the Tang civilization in China is 
famous for its arts of pottery, painting and 
lacquer-work, the discovery of gunpowder and 
hydraulic power, the use of coal and gas for 
heating, the invention of paper and of printing 
from wooden blocks, and the use of tea. We 
shall see in later chapters how most of these 
discoveries reached Europe centuries later. 
But it is interesting to note that even at this time 
there was contact between China and the other 
civilized peoples. Mohammed sent to the court 
of the greatest of the Tang emperors, Tai- 
tsung, a messenger bearing the same message 
that he had sent to Heraclius, the Byzantine 
emperor and to the Persian king (see end of 
Section 35). Unlike the Byzantine and the 
Persian, the Chinese emperor received the messen¬ 
ger with courtesy, heard his message with interest, 
and even assisted in the building of a mosque for 
the use of the Arab traders in Canton—a 
mosque which still exists, one of the oldest in^the 
world. Similarly he received a delegation of 



Christian missionaries, and gave them permission 
to preach their faith in China and to build a 
church. To this day at Sian-fu, the old capital 
on the River Hwang Ho, there stands the carved 
stone on which these facts arc recorded. More¬ 
over, it was from this same capital, in the reign 
of this same tolerant and cultured emperor, that 
the famous Buddhist pilgrim, Yuan Chwang 
(Hiuen Tsang), started on his long journey 
through Central Asia and Afghanistan to India. 
He spent fourteen years, from a.d. 630 to 644, 
travelling from Nepal to Ceylon, studying at 
Nalanda and Ajanta and collecting Buddhist 
writings in Sanskrit, which he afterwards 
translated into Chinese. 

One of the things noticed by Yuan Chwang 
during his travels in the seventh century was the 
large number of deserted cities and ruined 
temples, relics of the invasions of the Huns under 
Mihiragula and others. The invasions of the 
Mongol nomads now produced, between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries, another ‘Age of 
Confusion’ very similar to that which followed 
the attacks of the Indo-European nomads on the 
Roman empire in the fifth century. The empires 
of the strong autocrats, Charlemagne in Europe, 
Harun-al-Rashid in the Middle East, Harsha in 
India, ,and Tai-tsung in China, did not last. 
As soon as the strong hand was removed, 
lawlessness began to spread, and in such a state 
of affairs men usually seek protection in some 
sort of ‘feudal’ system. That was the kind of 
government which existed throughout a large 
part of the world duriitg the troubled years 
from about a.d. 900 onwards for several cen¬ 
turies. It may well be called The Feudal Age. 

Some idea of what is meant by a ‘feudal* 
system of government has been given in Section 
18. Let us make sure that we understand it. 
Under a feudal system the common people, 
peasants and small artisans, fearing the danger 
of violence and tyranny on all sides, gave 
military service, and a part of whatever they 
earned in food or goods, to a stronger man who 
thus became their protector and lord. The lord, 
to defend himself and his lands and subjects, 
fortified his castle and trained men to fight 
under him. And for further protection he in 
his turn would give similar service and similar 
tribute to a greater lord—his overlord, chief 
or king. This is how, all the world over, there 
sprang into existence those forts and castles 
whose ruins we can see almost anywhere even 
to this day; anywhere, that is, except in the 
newly settled countries such as America and 
Australia, which have never had to go through 
this stage of human society. This is known as 
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the feudal stage. It is characteristic of troubled 
times when centralized government was weak. 

In Europe this period was marked by the 
invasions of tlie savage Northmen, or Vikings, 
pirates from Scandinavia, whose chief delight 
was to sack and burn all towns and churches 
within their reach. After breaking up the 
empire of Charlemagne, some of them settled 
in the part of France now called after them by 
the name of Normandy (North-man-land). 
They also settled all along the eastern coast of 
England, after doing an immense amount of 
damage. 

Northmen from Russia sailed right round the 
west coast of Europe into the Mediterranean, 
and several times between A.t). 900 and 1000 
they even attacked Constantinople from the 
sea. Other bands of these daring sailors colonized 
Iceland and Greenland and even reached the 
Labrador coast of America, though they did 
not remain there. 

A little later, soon after the death of Harun-al- 
Rashid, the Turks began to invade the Arab 
empire. At the same time China was under¬ 
going fresh invasions of the Huns and was 
divided into a number of warring states, on 
feudal lines. India was in a similar condition. 
The Muslims had conquered Sind and were 
gradually advancing into the Punjab, while the 
Rajput princes were unwilling to unite under 
a common rule. 

It is no wonder that, in times of such violence 
and confusion, men who desired peaceful 
conditions in which they might be able to 
think and learn, retired to the cells of monas¬ 
teries and the caves of hermitages, or fled to the 
jungles and the mountains. Such places of 
refuge were Ajanta, Ellora and Elcphanta, 
and thousands of mona.sterics in Europe, the 
Middle East, and China. It was in such places 
that wisdom and beauty survived and from 
them it came out again, when order began to be 
restored. The life of St Francis of Assisi is a 
good example of the difficulties of those times 
and how some people overcame them. 



KEY-QUESTION 

Wlimt wfts remarkable ab^vt tbe life 
of Francis of Aeolsl ? 

Francis^ was the son of a rich merchant of 
Assisi, a town of Italy. He was born in the 
year a.d. 1182. In his youth he was the gay 
and fashionable leader of a band of daring 
companions with whom he enjoyed a life of idle 
amusement, or, at times, of dangerous excite¬ 
ment. When he was nineteen years of age he 
took a leading part in a fight between the 
townsmen of his city and those of a neighbouring 
town. The men of his side were defeated; he 
was captured and kept in prison for a year. 
Soon after his release he became seriously ill 
and during his illness he began to think about 
the kind of life he had been living. On his 
recovery he took to the same life again, but again 
he fell ill and this time, after his recover}^ he was 
a changed man. He had been thinking deeply 
about the kind of life a man ought to live: the 
conclusion he reached was that the life Jesus 
Christ had lived was the most perfect life Ke 
could imagine. He determined to try to imitate 
that life. 

To carry out his resolution the first thing he 
did was to follow exactly the advice that Christ 
had given to a rich young man who, as the 
Gospels tell, had come to ask him how he ought 
to live. ^Sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the 
poor\ was Christ’s reply. So, giving up com¬ 
pletely his life of luxury, Francis sold all his fine 
clothes and began to live like a beggar. He 
spent his whole lime in helping the poor and the 
sick, especially those suffering from the terrible 
disease, leprosy, whom everyone else avoided. 
This made his rich relatives and his former 
companions very angry, for they thought that 
he was disgracing them, as well as himself, by 
living in such a way. But when he also began 
to sell the fannJly property and use the money 
for charity, his father lost all patience with him 
and took permission from the bishop (the local 
head of the Church) to disinherit him. This 
did not trouble Francis, who in the presence of 
the bishop took off the clothes he was wearing 
and gave them back to his father, saying that 
he was quite willing to live without any posses¬ 
sions at all. This was when he was twenty-four 
years of age. 

Soon after this, Francis, when praying in a 
little ruined church (which afterwards became 
famous as the centre of his work), had a vision. 

* Pronounced *frahn-8isB’, 
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Fig* 41 St Francis treating the sick 


He was told that he must gather a group of 
followers round him, who would live the same 
kind of life as he was trying to live. So he went 
out and began to preach about the life of Christ 
and to ask others to join him in trying to 
imitate that life. Gradually he gained followers 
and in a few years there were eleven, including 
some of those who had been his friends during 
his days of luxury. Then Francis and his eleven 
companions made a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
they obtained the permission of the Pope to 
form themselves into an ‘Order’, or society of 
friars.^ This was the beginning of the famous 
Order of the Franciscans, which exists to this 
day. The chief rule of the Society is that no 
member should have any personal property, 
but all should serve the poor and sick people of 
the neighbourhood, as Christ did. They live in 
the simplest possible manner, and spend their 
time chiefly in prayer and preaching. 

There is a good deal of similarity between 
the life of the Franciscan friars and that of the 
monks* (Bhikkhus or Bhikshus) of Buddha. 
And very similar difliculties arose. For when 
the numbers of monks increased, arrangements 
had to be made for them to live together in 
monasteries; then there was need of property. 
Religious people wanted to help the Order by 
giving lands and buildings for its use. And 
when people can live without working for their 
living they become fond of comfort. As we 

^ Friars: brothers. 

* Pronounced ‘mung-ks’: men who have given up family 
life to live a religious life in a monastery. 


shall see later, it was the wealth of the monas¬ 
teries which in the end brought about their ruin. 

Francis himself knew the danger of this, and 
therefore he insisted upon complete poverty. 
Even in his lifetime there were some of his 
followers who did not agree about this, and 
during the six years before Francis’s death he 
left the management of the Order to others and 
retired to live the kind of life he felt to be right 
for him. Since then there have always been at 
least two parties: those who believe that the 
monks should live in complete poverty and 
spend all their time in charitable work and 
prayer; and those who believe that the monas¬ 
teries should own property and be centres of 
study and education. 

Whatever may be our views on this, there 
can be no doubt that the life of St Francis him¬ 
self was a wonderful example of saintliness and 
has had a great effect on many people. He 
followed the example of his Master, Clu*ist, as 
completely as possible; he accepted all difficulties 
joyfully, even the work of taking care of lepws; 
he was friendly to all creatures, including 
even the birds and beasts, v'hom he called his 
‘little friends’, and the elements, whom he called 
‘brother Sun’, ‘sister Water’, ‘brother Fire’, etc. 
To carry out completely the teachings of a 
Buddha or a Christ is no easy thing. History 
shows clearly that those who have attempted 
it with complete devotion and self-forgetfulness 
have left on human history footprints deeper 
and more lasting than the conquerors of great 
empires. Such a one was Ashoka, the Buddhist; 
and such was Francis, the Christian. 
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KEY-QUESTION 
Wliat caused the Crusades? What 
effects did they have ? 

Before we leave the story of St Francis, we 
must mention another event in his life, which is 
important in history. In 1212, and again in 
1219, he.set out on a mission to the Muslims. 
On the second occasion he was taken prisoner 
when the Christian army of Crusaders^ was 
defeated in Egypt. He was taken before the 
Sultan of Egypt to whom he preached, and 
who set him free. 

The importance of this event is to show how 
contact was at this time taking place between 
Christian Europe and the Muslim empire of 
the Middle East. We have seen how the Arabs 
conquered the old Persian empire and most of 
the Eastern Roman Empire, and how on the 
ruins of those empires they established their 
Khaliphate and extended it from Spain and 
Africa to Sind and Turkestan. Adding to the 
knowledge already gained in Greece and 
Alexandria, l^ersia and India, they made their 
universities great centres of Arab learning where 

* The Crusaders were members of the armies of Christians 
who tried to recapture Palestine (the land where Christ 
was bom) from the Muslims who had taken it. 



scholars, Muslim and non^Muslim alike, came 
from all parts of the known world. After the 
death of Harun-al-Rashid, this empire was 
invaded by another band of Central Asian 
nomads, the Seljuk Turks, who had been 
converted to Islam. 

There was a difference between the Arabs and 
the Turks, a difference of great importance to 
Christian Europe. The Arabs, as we have seen, 
were tolerant of Christianity: Harun-al-Rashid 
and Charlemagne wrote friendly letters to each 
other; Arab and Christian scholars mixed in the 
universities; Christian pilgrims were not pre¬ 
vented from visiting Jerusalem even though it 
was imder Muslim rule; trade between Europe 
and the Far East, in silk and jewels and spices, 
went on freely. The Turks changed this. They 
were definitely hostile both to pilgrims and 
traders. They closed the trade routes; they 
stopped the pilgrimages; and they attacked the 
remainder of the Eastern Roman Empire 
violently. They attacked .the capital itself, 
Byzantium (Constantinople). 

In the year a.d. 1094 the Byzantine emperor 
of the time appealed for help from all other 
Christians against the Turks. He sought help 
from Rome. 

Rome at that time was the city of the Pope, 
the head of the western Christiail Church, the 
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capital of The Holy Roman Empire’ sti up by 
Charlemagne. In 1095, therefore, the Pope 
made an appeal to the Chrii^tian kings and lords 
of Europe to gather their armed forces for a 
‘Crusade* against the Turkish Muslims. The 
object of the Crusade (which means an expedi¬ 
tion on behalf of the Cross, i.e. the Christian 
religion) was the re-conquest of the Holy Land 
of the Christians—Palestine, where Christ had 
lived and taught. 

From what we have learned about the feudal 
system it is easy to understand that it was 
impossible to gatW a really united force on the 
Christian side. Each commander aimed at 
getting advantage or honour for himself. 
Jerusalem was actually conquered in a.d. 
1099, but it was recaptured by the great Muslim 
Sultan, Saladin, in 1187. Though there were 
eight Crusades in the two centuries between 
1095 and 1270, Jerusalem was not again taken 
by the Christian armies. 

But, though the Crusades failed, they had a 
great effect on western civilization. First, they 
checked the Turkish advance and made it 
possible for the slowly dying Eastern Roman 
Empire to last for nearly four hundred years 
more. Secondly, they re-opened the trade be¬ 
tween east and west wluch the Turks had 


stopped. This led not only to an increase in 
wealth, but to an increase in culture. Feudal 
warriors, returning to their homes after years 
spent in foreign travel, took home with them 
new ideas. The armies of Crusaders came fi om 
all parts of Europe. By meeting people from 
different countries, whose manners and customs 
were different, the soldiers and knights of the 
Crusades learnt many new things. They even 
learnt from their Muslim enemies, especially 
when some were captured and spent a long 
time far away from their homes. Thirdly, it 
cost a great deal of money to take so many 
soldiers right across Europe. The cost was borne 
by the various feudal ^ords who commanded 
the soldiers they brought, and when the wars 
came to an end at last, those lords often found 
themselves with hardly any money left. They 
could no longer afford to keep large numbers of 
soldiers. They began to lose their power. They 
could no longer behave like little kings. People 
began to feel that they belonged to a country, 
a nation of people speaking the same language 
or ruled by the same king. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the feeling of ‘nationalism’. The feudal 
system was coming to an end. Nationalism was 
being born, to take its place. 



ASSIGNMENTS 


What did the Prophet Mohammed Uach? Why and 
how did Islam spread so rapidly? 

What empires arose in the eighth centwy a.d. in 
Ewope^ the Middle East and the Far Efst^ and 
what happened when th^ collapsed? 


What is meant by ‘ The Feudal Agd ? Why did 
feudalism develop in many parts of the world 
in the tenth centi^? 

How was civilization preserved during periods of 
confusion? Give some examples from Indian 
and European history* 

What were the Crusades^ and what did thg^ 
achieve? 
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12 

India and China 
A.D. 700 to 1700 


KEY-QUESTION 

Why and how did western and 
northern India come under Muslim 
rule? 

We have learned in Section 39 about the 
remarkable spread of Islam from its birthplace 
in Arabia in a.d. 622. In less than 100 years 
Muslims were ruling the whole of the known 
world from Spain to the borders of China. 
They had not been able to conquer Europe, 
except Spain; they had not yet entered China; 
and they had been checked in their invasion of 
India. 

In A.D. 712 Mohammed Bin Kassim con¬ 
quered Sind and extended his rule into the 
Punjab as far as Multan. In 725 his successor 
entered Gujarat. But in 738 the Muslims were 
defeated at Navasari by the Chalukya king 
Pulakesin, descendant of the Pulakesin who 
defeated Harsha fSection 37). For more than 
250 years the Muslim invaders were kept out of 
India, except in the region of the Indus. 

This is a fact to be remembered. It is re¬ 
markable, because at that very time Islam was 
at the height of its power in all other parts of 
the world. 

In fact, for 500 years from the time of the 
invasion of Toramana, in a.d. 510, India had 
been free from dangerous attacks from outside. 
The region of Sind occupied by the Muslims 
was largely cut off from the rest of India by 
desert. After the break-up of the Gupta 
empire there had been no invasion of the 
Punjab, still less of the Gangetic plain, by 
any warlike people such as the Kushanas, the 
Sakas, and the Hunas. 

The people of India had grown accustomed 
to peace. They had also grown proud of their 
isolation. Al-beruni, a Muslim scholar who was 
in India then, wrote: The Hindus believe 
that there is no counti^ but theirs, no religion 
like theirs, no science like theirs.... If they had 


travelled and mixed with other nations they 
would soon change their mind, for their ances¬ 
tors were not so narrow-minded as the present 
generation.’^ How different is this picture of 
India from the description of India in the times 
of the travels of Fa Hien and Yuan Chw^ang, 
when foreigners, far from being looked down 
upon, were welcomed, and Indians, far from 
keeping apart from the rest of the world and 
being proud of it, went to distant lands to trade 
and colonize. To some extent this isolation may 
have been due to the fact that during those 
five hundred years India’s contacts, eastern and 
western, had grown less, owing to the break-up 
of the Roman empire and the closing of the 
eastern seas by the naval power of the Sailendra 
kings of Srivijaya. 

Whatever the cause, the rulers and people of 
India in the tenth century felt themselves so 
secure that they were heedless of the danger 
that was coming nearer. That danger was 
coming, not from the small part of western India 
occupied by Muslims, but from the north-west, 
which has always been the doorway for invaders 
of India’s fertile northern plains. 

That danger became very real when in 977 
Sabaktijin came to the throne of Ghazni, a small 
state in Afghanistan. Next to Ghazni on the 
eastern side was a kingdom ruled by a Hindu 
prince, Jayapal, of the Sahi family: this state 
extended right into the Punjab up to the River 
Chenab. Sabaktijin decided to eidarge his state 
and, in order to do so, he invaded the state 
of Jayapal, Jayapal called upon his Hindu 
neighbours, the rulers of Ajmer and Kanauj, 
to come to his assistance. They did so, but in a 
fiercely fought battle the Hindus were defeated, 
and Jayapal was compelled to give up to the 
victors the whole of his state as far as Peshawar. 
Sabaktijin then further extended his state by 
conquering Khorasan, the eastern . part of 
Persia. He died soon after this. 

But his son, mahmud of ohazni, was a 
man of even greater energy and ability. He 
was a good and just king to his own subjects, 
a man of culture and Islamic learning, and a 
great leader. He was also a Muslim of the same 
kind as the earlier Arab Muslims—eager to 
destroy unbelievers and to plunder their cities 
and temples. From a.d. 1000 to 1026 he led no 
less than seventeen expeditions into India for 
destruction and plunder. He did not conquer 
in order to occupy the country, but to destroy 
and rob. 

^ Q^oted by K. M. Paaikkar in his Survey of Indian 
History, 
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Jayapal was utterly defeated in a.d. 1001, 
and killed himself soon afterwards. His son 
Anandapala almost defeated Mahmud in 1008, 
but in the moment of victory his elephant took 
fright and, thinking their king was running 
away, his soldiers gave up the battle. After that, 
almost every year, Mahmud went out raiding. 
In 1018 he marched against Kanauj, looting the 
temples of Mathura on the way. In 1026 he 
sacked the great temple of Somnath. 



Like many other conquerors, Mahmud failed 
to leave a strong successor to hold what he had 
won. He died in 1030, and in 1040 his son, 
Masud, was totally defeated by the Seljuk 
Turks—the people who seized the empire of 
Harun-al-Rashid and later on attacked the 
Eastern Roman Empire in 1094. The Ghazni 
kingdom broke up; it finally came to an end 
when Muhammad Ghori, a neighbouring prince, 
came to the throne of Ghazni in 1173. 

Muhammad Ghori’s aim was different from 
Mahmud Ghazni’s: he wanted to rule north 
India, not merely to plunder it. In 1191 he 
advanced towards Delhi, then ruled by Raja 
Prithvi Raj Ghauhan. At Tarain Muhammad 
was badly defeated and severely wounded. He 
recovered and, bent on avenging his defeat, 
invaded Hindustan again in 11912. Again at 
Tarain he was faced by Raja Prithvi Raj with 
the Rajput armies. But thw time Prithvi Raj 
was weaker, for Raja Jayachandra of Kanauj 
had refused to help, having a personal grudge 
against Prithvi Raj. Muhammad was victorious; 
the brave Prithvi Raj was captured and killed. 
Ilus left the way open into Hindustan and 


Muhammad advanced and lOok Prithvi Raj’s 
capital, Ajmer. Then he went back to Ghazni, 
leaving his general, kutub-ud-din aibak, as 
governor of the region he had conquered. 

Kutub-ud-din was eager to make more con¬ 
quests. He set up his capital at Delhi and in 
1194 advanced upon Kanauj, which he took. 
This gave him control over the whole of the 
Gangetic plain as far as Banaras. His general 
Bhaktiar Khilji then invaded Bihar, destroved 
the great University of Nalanda with its wonder¬ 
ful library (1197) and went on to conquer 
Bei^al. In 1202 Kutub-ud-din defeated the 
Raja of Bundelkund. In five years he had made 
Muhammad Ghori ruler of an empire which 
extended from the Bay of Bengal up to the 
middle of Persia. 

Muhammad Ghori died in 1206, and Kutub- 
ud-din was made Sultan of India by the Turkish 
nobles at Ghazni. Although there was still 
much resistance in the north, and the Deccan 
and south India were still unconquered, the 
Muslim empire had been firmly established in 
India, as it was over the entire Middle 
East. 
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Fig. 44 

Empire of AUa-vd-diii in 1318, 
ekoiving Malik Kafnr^a raid in 
aouth India 

This figure shows the expansion of 
Muslim power to the south under the 
Khiljis. Alla-ud-din established his 
overiordship over Deogarh (Devagiri) 
in 1294. Between 1302 and 1311, 
Malik Kafur reduced Warangal, Dora- 
samudra, and. the Chola and Pandya 
kingdoms to the position of tributary 
states. 

Kashmir, Cutch, Junagadh, part of 
Oris.sa and a small strip in the south 
alone remained independent. 



KEY-QUESTION 

How was Muslim rule extended 

into sontk India? 


Kutub-ud-din reigned for only four years as 
Sultan at Delhi, but his work had been done 
before he came to the throne. He was succeeded 
by Iltutmish, the builder of the Kutub Minar, 
who extended the Muslim empire as far as 
Ujjain. His successor, Balban, was unable to 
prevent the Hindus of Bundelkund and Central 
India from regaining their independence, and 
it was not until alla-ud-din khilji became 
SulUn that the Muslim empire was extended 
again. Alla-ud-din conquered Gujarat and his 
general Malik Kafur actually led a raiding 
expedition right down into south India, as far 


as Rameshwaram. His attack came as a surprise 
to the kings of the south and one after another 
they were defeated—the Yadavas (with their 
capital at Devagiri, now Daulatabad), the 
Kakatiyas (with Warangal as their capital), 
the Hoysalas of the Karnataka (capital Dora- 
samudra). Finally, the Pandyas were defeated 
in 1311, and their capital, Madura, was looted. 

This destructive raid had a good effect on the 
Hindus of south India, for it made them unite. 
Two leaders, belonging either to the broken 
Yadava or Kakatiya royal families, organized 
a new state in 1336, This grew into the great 
Hindu empire of vijayanaoar, which flour¬ 
ished for nearly three hundred years. 

In the meantime, in the north, the Rajputs 
were bravely resisting under their leader rana 
hamir. He was defeated by Sultan AUa-ud- 
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din but was never forced to surrender. 

Under Alla-ud-din the Muslim empire seemed 
to include almost the whole of India, except the 
extreme south-west which we now call Kerala. 
But the Sultan did not rule or organize his 
vast empire as it had been organized in the 
time of Ashoka, the Guptas or Harsha. He did 
not rule for the good of his people: they lived 
only to provide him with wealth and slaves. 
The taxes were very heavy and were collected 
with great cruelty. Prices were fixed and 
anyone who sold goods at any other price was 
punished with torture. The nobles were not 
allowed to marry off their children without the 
Sultan’s permission. 

When Alla-ud-din died in 1316, a struggle 
for the throne began. After four years of 
confusion, the Turki^ nobles elected as Sultan 
a man of humble birth, Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq. 
In 1326 this man’s son, muhamiiad tughlaq, 
succeeded him. He was an extraordinary person. 
He was a good scholar, with a wonderful 
memory; he was a Muslim, but he did not 
persecute the Hindus; he was a clever soldier 
and he was just, kind and hospitable. He was 
full of good ideas for the improvement of the 
country. But he was so impatient to get his 
ideas carried out that he could not wait to find 
out how best to do so, or what would be the 
effect. 

It was this Sultan who decided to move his 
capital from Delhi to Devagiri, which he re¬ 
named Daulatabad. For this purpose he built a 
road all the way from Delhi to the new capital, 
and arranged for the free feeding and accommo¬ 
dation of the whole population of Delhi whom 
he commanded to march there. He is said to 
have kept spies in Delhi to make sure that not a 
single person remained there. But, finding that 
the people were unwilling to settle in his new 
capital, he ordered them all to go back again. 
Thousands are said to have died on the way. 

It is not surprising that.the Sultan soon 
found himself short of money. To provide 
more, he is said to have issued coins made of 
brass or copper, and ordered the people to 
accept them instead of gold and silver. 

Muhammad really wanted to help his people, 
but he was unwise in his ways of trying to do so. 
His reign lasted for 25 years and ended in ruin 
and rebellion. 

Although there was so much suffering at this 
time owing to Muhammad’s unwise actions, his 
reign gave the Hindus an opportunity to re¬ 
organize. The Rajputs regained many of their 
forts in Mewar; in the south the empire of 
Vijayanagar was founded; Bengal made itself 


independent; and in Maharashtra a new kingdom 
arose, the Bahmani kingdom of Bahman Shah. 

During the next Sultan’s reign there were 
more rebellions and more parts of the empire 
became independent. A new kingdom was set 
up in the Ganges valley, with its capital at 
Jaunpur. Gujarat also regained its indepen¬ 
dence, and then Malwa. All these were under 
Muslim kings but, as they were not under the 
control of Delhi, they were not so harsh to their 
Hindu subjects. All three of these kingdoms 
have produced famous buildings in their 
capitals; in which we can see a mixture of 
Hindu and Muslim architecture—the great 
mosque at Jaunpur, the palaces of Mandu in 
Malwa, and the fine buildings of Ahmedabad. 

Firuz Tughlaq did his best to repair the 
damage done by his foster-father, Muhammad. 
He is worth remembering as the Sultan who 
began the great irrigation works of the Punjab, 
by building canals from the Rivers Ghaggar and 
Yamuna. 

Ten years after the death of Firuz, the Afghan 
Sultanate of Delhi came to an end in confusion, 
when TIMUR the Mongol invaded India. He 
had already con<][uered a vast empire in western 
Asia which had its capital at Samarkhand. He 
came to India only to plunder and destroy. He 
crossed the Indus in 1398 and, plundering all 
the way, reached Delhi, which he destroyed 
utterly, leaving piles of dead bodies. in the 
streets. In 1399 he left India, leaving nothing 
but ruin behind him in the Punjab. 

From the break-up of the Tughlaq Sultanate 
soon after Timur’s invasion in 1399 until the 
Mogul invasion of Babur in 1526, there were 
no large empires in India. It was a period of 
recovery from the disasters of invasion, cruelty, 
greed and foolishness. Old kingdoms were 
revived in Rajputana and the south; new 
kingdoms were created in the Gangetic plain, 
Gujarat and Malwa. 

The most remarkable of these was the 
kingdom of vijayanagar, founded in 1336 
just after Malik Kafur’s great raid which 
destroyed the Yadavas, the Kakatiyas and the 
Hoysalas. The two founders of the empire, 
Hari Hara and Bukka, were brothers. Hari 
Hara reigned first, and after his death in 1353 
his brother Bukka succeeded him, and completed 
the building of this wonderful city. From that 
time the empire of Vijayanagar grew in size 
and power, until it included ^most the whole 
of south India, from the River Tungabhadra 
to Gape Comorin. One of its most famous kings 
was Deva Raya II (1426-46). Vijayanagar was 
visited about that time by two foreigners, Conti, 
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an Italian, and Abdul Razzaq, a Persian, both 
of whom have left descriptions of its splendour 
and prosperity. Conti says that ‘the circum¬ 
ference of the city is sixty miles...and the king 
of the city is more powerful than all the kings 
of India’ (which was in fact quite true at that 
time). 

The empire of Vijayanagar reached its 
highest point in culture and its greatest extent 
under krishnadeva raya, who reigned from 
1509 to 1529. Krishnadeva was a scholar; he 
encouraged the arts; he built and endowed 
some of the finest temples in his kingdom; he 
was friendly to foreigners. After his death the 
rulers of the Muslim states of the Deccan 
combined to attack the Vijayanagar empire, 
and in 1565, at the Battle of Talikota, near 
Bijapur, the Vijayanagar army was heavily 
defeated, the king captured and killed, and the 
city looted and burned. This was not the end 
of the empire, which continued for at least 
fifty years more. But as a result of the weakening 
of the central government at the capital, the 
governors of the various parts of the empire 
made themselves independent. One of those 
parts became the state of Mysore. 


Fig. 45 Jenghi* Khan 



KEY-QUESTION 

How was tha Mongol empire estah- 
llahed? How wae knowledge of it 
brought to Enrope ? 


We come now to the story of the last and 
greatest of the attacks by the nomads upon the 
settlers, the invasions of the Mongols, or the 
Moguls as they are called in India. 

We have seen how all over the world from 
about A.D. 750, and a century earlier in India 
and China, there was order while strong rulers 
such as Charlemagne, Harun-al-Rashid, Harsha 
and Tai-tsung lived. Then, as soon as they 
died, there was confusion and violence, each 
feudal chieftain trying to get the upper hand. 
For three centuries this state of things lasted. 
Then, about a.d. 1200, arose a man who came 
nearer to conquering the whole world than 
anyone has done before or since. This was the 
Mongol, JENGHIZ KHAN. 

The Mongols first appeared in what is now 
part of Siberia, west of Lake Baikal. Under 
Jenghiz Khan they crossed the Altai Mountains, 
made allies of the Tartar tribes of the basin of 
the River Tarim, and then invaded China. 
They took Peking in 1214, and then turned 
south-westv/ard, to find more lands to conquer. 
Turkestan was soon in their hands, and after it 
they invaded Afghanistan, Persia and then 
southern Russia. When Jenghiz Khan died in 
1227, he ruled an empire which stretched from 
the Pacific Ocean to the River Dnieper. But 
like his great descendant Akbar, Jenghiz Khan 
was not a mere conqueror; he was an adminis-* 
trator with remarkable skill in choosing the 
right men to work for him. His chief adviser, 
like Akbar’s in later days, w’as a noble from 
among the people whom he conquered, a 
Chinese named Yeliu Chutsai. After Jenghiz’s 
death this statesman helped his son and successor, 
Ogdai Khan, not only to enlarge the empire 
still further, but also to administer it with 
tolerance and wisdom. Under Ogdai the con¬ 
quest of China was completed,'while, at the 
other extreme of the empire, nearly all Russia 
was brought under Mongol rule and Poland 
was invaded. In 1242 Ogdai died. The custom 
of the Mongols was to elect their king, and at 
Ogdai’s death there was a dispute, which 
probably saved Europe from Mongol conquest. 
Even during the trouble about the succession, 
Mongol generals captured Bagdad and brought 
the entire Middle East under Sieir rule. Mangu 
Khan reigned from 1251 to 1259 and then, 
in 1260, the last and most famous of the Great 
Khans came to the throne— kublai khan. 
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Kubbi Kh&n hdd already been governor of 
the Chinese part of the empire for ten years when 
he came to the throne, and he was deeply 
influenced by Chinese culture. Till then the 
capital of the empire had been at the barbarian 
centre, Karakoram, just south of where Urga 
now stands, between Lake Baikal and the Gobi 
Desert. Kublai moved it to Peking, the centre 
of Chinese civilization. From there he ruled in 
great splendour, till 1294. 

During the reign of Kublai Khan there 
happened one of those interesting events which 
prove that there was contact between the far 
west and the far east even in the Middle Ages. 
At this time the Mongols had not been converted 
to Islam, and all four of the Great Khans 

jenghiz, Ogdai, Mangu and Kublai—showed 
the same spirit of inquiry and tolerance that was 
so remarkable in their great descendant, AJcbar. 

Now it happened that soon after Kublai 
became Great Khan, two brothers, merchants 
of Venice, by name Polo, were on a trading 
voyage in the Black Sea. From the Crimea they 
went inland into southern Russia, where they 
met some officers of Kublai Khan who were 
travelling overland from China to Persia. 
These officers persuaded the brothers to go to 
China to see the Great Khan who, they said, was 
very anxious to see men of the Tatin’ peoples, 
as he had never seen any. They went, and 
they were very kindly received by Kublai, who 
was very interested in what he learned from 
them about the religion and civilization of the 
west. He sent the Polos back to Europe with a 
message to the Pope, requesting him to send 
a hundred men of learning and ability to 
exchange ideas, and to explain Christianity to 
him and his people. The Polos got safely back 
to Europe, but unfortunately this was the worst 
time in the history of the Middle Ages for the 
fulfilment of the Khan’s request. Europe was 
at that time broken up into little feudal states. 
Instead of being under a powerful and know- 
l^ge-sceking monarch like Kublai, they were 
all fighting one another, and there was even 
a dispute as to who should be Pope. It was 
nearly two years before the Polos could get a 
proper hearing for the Khan’s request, and 
when at last they did, the new Pope sent with 
them, not the hundred learned men asked for, 
but only two monks! These two were terrified 
at the idea of making a journey from one end 
of the known world to the other, and actually 
backed out of it altogether soon after starting. 
This was the way in which Europe responded 
to Asia’s f^t request for an exchange of ideas. 
What a chance was missed! 



Fig. 46 Marco Polo and hla compaaiona arrive 
at the court of the Great Khan 


But the Polo brothers took back with them to 
China one other companion, and it is to him 
we owe our whole knowledge of their adventures. 
He was Marco, the son of one of them, and 
it was his story of the wonderful travels and 
adventures that he had in the next twenty-four 
years that was later written down. His ex¬ 
periences, described in the book called The 
Travels of Marco Polo the Venetian, were so 
amazing that in his own time and long 
after, even down to quite modern times, people 
could not believe them to be true. They 
thought they were just “travellers’ talcs”. But 
we now know that what Marco Polo said about 
the Far East and the splendour of the Great 
Khan’s empire was largely the truth. 

The Polos returned to China by a long and 
difficult route, not the one they had fol¬ 
lowed on their first visit. They went first to 
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Patestinc, from there into Armenia and Meso¬ 
potamia. There they met merchants from 
India* but instead of going by sea, they went 
northwards through Persia and over the Pamirs 
into Chinese Turkestan and so along the edge 
of the Gobi Desert into China proper. By that 
time Kublai had moved his capital to Peking, 
and he received them there. 

Young Marco was soon in high favour with 
the G^eat Khan. He quickly mastered the 
Tartar language, and was made a government 
ofBcial. In the course of his duties he travelled 
much, all over China. He also visited Japan 
and Burma. He was governor* of one of the 
Chinese cities for tliree years and in the year 
1277 he became a member of the imperial 
council of the Khan himself. 

After nearly twenty years away from home, 
the Polos began to want to sec their own people 
again. At first Kublai Khan would not let 
them go, but in the end he consented. His 
brother, who was ruling over the Persian part 
of the empire, had lost his wife and wanted a 
Mongol princess to be his second wife. So 
Kublai asked the Polo brothers to take the 
princess safely to Persia, after which they were 
to be free to return to their own home. This 
time it was decided to go by sea, in order to 
save the royal lady the trouble of making so 
long and tiring a journey overland across Asia. 
The expedition set sail from a port of south 
China. It stopped for some time at the island 
of Sumatra and in south India, but after two 
years it arrived safely in Persia, and the Polos 
completed their mission. After crossing Persia, 
they reached the port of Trebizond on the 
Black Sea, and from there they sailed to Con¬ 
stantinople and so home to Venice. When they 
arrived at their own house, no one recognized 
them, and it was some time before they could 
convince their relatives who they really were. 
As for the stories of their travels and adventures, 
few people believed them. But when a feast 
was given to celebrate their return, and the 
enjoyment was at its height, they had their 
padded suits of Mongol clothes brought in, and, 
when the padding was cut open, a stream of 
shining rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, emeralds 
and diamonds poured forth before the eyes of 
the wonder-stricken company. In spite of this, 
Marco, who was fond of talking about the 
greatness of China and its millions of people 
and millions of wealth, was throughout his 
life thought to be a teller of exaggerated tales, 
and among his Venetian friends he came to be 
called by the nickname of *Marco Millioni’, 
Marco the Million-man! 


IjmM KEY-QUESTION 
Pj upJ Wkat impoitaat •ffectS'Miwlted 
miBlIi from Mongol conqneoti ? 

We must now see what became of the Mongol 
empire after the death of Kublai Khan. Kublai, as 
we have said, was much influenced by the culture 
of China; Chinese historians regard him as a 
Chinese king. China was ruled by his descen¬ 
dants for another century, but the rest of 
the Mongol empire broke away from the 
Chinese part. In their own lands, the steppes 
of Asia, the Mongols never seem to have been 
able to unite themselves into a nation. They 
remained nomadic tribes, full of the spirit of 
adventure, expert at fighting and raiding, but 
not at settling down. A century later, in 1369 
Timur the Lame or Tamurlanc, a descendant 
of jenghiz, tried to create anotiier empire like 
that of his ancestors, dut, unlike the Great 
Khans, Timur had no ideas except to plunder 
and destroy. He forced his rule, by massacre 
and plunder, on all the countries from Asia 
Minor to the Punjab (see page 79). Such a 
kingdom could not survive its creator’s death. 
But one of tlie descendants of Timur (and 
therefore of Jenghiz Khan) is of great im¬ 
portance in Indian history. This was babur, 
who was the grandfather of Akbar the Great. 
He invaded Afghanistan in 1505, and founded 
the Mogul empire in India twenty years later, 
as wc shall learn in the next section. 

We must notice one more important result 
of the Mongol conquests before we end this 
chapter. When Jenghiz Khan first began to 
create his empire by conquering the other 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia, there were 
some who refused to submit to him. These 
were the ancestors of the Ottoman Turks, 
who lived between Lake Balkhash and the Aral 
Sea. These Turks fled before Jenghiz and 
eventually reached Asia Minor, where they 
settled. A century later they had become a 
strong military power, and by the time of Timur 
they had grown so strong that they were able to 
cross into Europe, where they occupied those 
lands still nominally under the rule of the 
Eastern Roman Emperor. In 1400 the Turks 
began the siege of Constantinople itself. They 
had to give up the attack for a time, but it was 
clear that they would soon renew it and that 
the only remaining great city of the eastern 
empire of Rome would have to surrender at 
la.st. Now Constantinople, though a dying 
city, was still a centre of Greek learning. 
So when its fate became certain, its scholars 
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Fif. 47 Ghiaeae inventions: the compass, paper, printing 


and learned men began to escape westward 
with their precious bopks. Most of them went, 
naturally, to the country which had been the 
centre of the other half of the Roman empire, 
namely, Italy, This was the beginning of the 
flight of scholars into western Europe. It was 
only one of the effects of the conquests of 
Jenghiz Khan, but it had far-rcaching results 
in what is called the Revival of Learning or the 
Renaissance (that is, the re-birth) of western 
civilization. 

Until this time, during the Dark and the 
Middle Ages of Europe, Asia had been far 
ahead of Europe in civilization. It was contact 
between Asia and Europe in the time of the 
Great Khans which now brought to Europe 
from Asia two of the most valuable inventions 
of the Chinese. These were the mariners’ 
compass^ and the arts of making paper and of 
printing. With the help of these, Europe now 
gained the lead on Asia for the next six hundred 
ears. 

It is interesting to note that Kublai Khan 
failed to conquer the Indian colonies of Kam- 
buja and Java where Hinduism continued to 
flourish until the Muslim colonization of that 
region from the fourteenth century onwards. 

The Great Khans ruled only for a period of 
about 150 years, and the Mongol empire broke 
up soon after the death of KubUi Khan in 1292. 
In China Mongol rule became unpopular 
because the Mongols enq>loyed non-Chinese 
as their officers (we have seen how Marco 


Polo was made governor of a province) and 
were harsh towards the Chinese peasants. In 
1368 there was a rebellion led by a former 
Buddhist monk, Ming Hung Wu, which was 
successful in overthrowing Mongol rule. Hung 
Wu became the first mino Emperor of China. 

The third Ming emperor was a great builder, 
and during his reign many of the most beautiful 
temples and palaces of Peking were built. They 
can still be seen there. The Chinese empire was 
extended at this time into Kambuja. 

The Ming empire lasted for nearly three 
hundred' years until 1644. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century 
western Europeans began to come to China: 
the Portuguese arrived about 1514. At first 
they behaved so rudely and cruelly that they 
were driven away. About 1550, however, they 
were allowed to establish a trading-settlement 
at Macao, an island off the coast of south 
China, which is still a Portuguese colony. 
Then came the Jesuit missionaries; St Francis 
Xavier, the greatest of these, died on an island 
near China in 1552. 

At about the same time the Ming empire 
began to be in danger of invasion from the 
north. The invaders were the manghus, a 
tribe of nomads who had been organized and 
trained into a strong army by their leader, 
Nurhachu. In 1644 they invaded China and 
drove out the last Ming emperor. From that 
time until the Revolution of 1911 China was 
ruled by the Manchus. 
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Hew wu the MogiU (Mongol) 


AKBAR was bom. It was only towards the end of 
his life that Humayun regained the throne of 
Delhi with the help of the Shah of Persia. By 
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We learned in Section iSiS' m^ that time Akbar was about fourteen years old, 
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followers of the Prophet Mohammed carried 
all before them, and created in less than a 
hundred years after the Prophet’s death a gieat 
Islamic eirpire stretching from Sind to Spain. 
After the death of Harun-al-Rashid that empire 
broke up, but the broken parts remained under 
Muslim rule. One of those parts was the hilly 
country adjoining India on the west, now called 
Afgnanistan. From theie the Muslims continued 
to make attack after attack on the fertile plains 
of the Punjab. Their principal opponents were 
the Hindu Rajputs, but in spite of their brave 
resistance the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
as far east as Banaras was brought under 
Muslim rule by the end of the twelfth centuiy. 
The Rajputs had to retire to the less fertile 
regions around the Thar desert and to the hill- 
fortresses of Mewar. 

The Afghan Muslims were in their turn 
attacked by the Mongols, the descendants of 
Jenghiz Khan, who invaded north India in 
1398, led by the terrible Timur the Lame. This 
was an invasion simply for loot and destruction; 
Delhi was captured and plundered, but the 
Mongols did not remain in India. 

The next invasion of the Mongols was, 
however, very different. It was led by babur, 
a descendant of Timur, who had come to the 
throne of Samarkhand when he was only eleven 


having spent most of his boyhood in Afghanistan. 
When his father died, Akbar was faced with 
enemies on every side, and though he was still 
hardly more than a boy, he spent the next 
seven years fighting them. First he established 
order in the region around Delhi and Agra, 
then in the Punjab, then in Rajasthan (where 
he captured the great fort of Chitor), and 
finally in Gujarat and Bengal. 

Akbar was a great general, but far more 
remarkable than his conquest of India was the 
way in which he governed his empire. The 
stormy times he had experienced in his boy¬ 
hood had prevented him from having the 
opportunity of a litera y education such as his 
lather and grandfather had enjoyed. But he 
more than made up for that by his own 
natural abilities. The Mongols had by that 
time accepted Islam, but Akbar was not in¬ 
tolerant and fanatical in religion like the earlier 
Muslim invaders of India. It was his broad¬ 
mindedness, as well as his ability to choose the 
right men to assist him in his work, regardless of 
their race or creed, that enabled Akbar to 
establish his power in so short a time. 

This was shown, first, in the way in which he 
treated the Rajput chiefs and nobles. The 
system of that time was, as it had been in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, a feudal system. 


years old. Ten years later Babur invaded 
Afghanistan and made himself king of that 
country. Twenty years after that, he invaded 
north India, which was still in a state of con¬ 
fusion after the raids of Timur. By 1526 he had 
made himself master of Delhi by defeating at 
Panipat the Muslim sultan who was reigning 
at the time. Having overcome his Muslim 
opponents, he turned to deal with the Rajputs, 
whom he defeated at Sikri the next year* Four 
years later he died. 

Babur was a man of culture as well as a great 


Instead of showing special favour only to the 
Mogul (Mongol) nobles, Akbar made a point of 
showing equal honour to Hindus and Muslims 
alike. He gave positions of responsibility to 
those who proved themselves capable whatever 
their race or religion. One of his ablest generals 
was the Rajput prince Raja Man Singh, while 
his Finance Minister was Raja Todar Mai, 
another Hindu. It was through the loyalty and 
help of such men that Akbar' was able before 
his death to include within his empire such 
distant regions as Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, 


general. When he died he was ruler of an 
empire which extended from the Aral Sea to 
the borders of Bengal and the Demean. But his 
enemies were not completely conquered. As 
soon as his son Humayun succeeded to the 
throne, they attacked him on all sides (espe¬ 
cially the rival Afghan Muslim princes whom 
Babur had defeated). For some time Humayun 
suffered defeat and the loss of the throne, and 
had to flee for his life through the jungles and 


Bengal, Orissa and Berar. 

ItwasAkbar’s concern, too, to keep his subjects 
contented. This he managed partly by his 
policy of religious toleration and partly by his 
refusal to show favour to any one section of his 
subjects. With the help and advice of Raja 
Todar Mai he established a system of revenue 
which the people felt to be just and reasonable. 
The land was surveyed, and the districts classi¬ 
fied according to their fertility. The cultivators 
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then had to pay at the rate of one-third of the 
value of their gross produce, either in money 
or in kind (that is, in goods or crops). ITie 
work of collecting revenue was entrusted to 
middlemen, who were allowed to keep a fixed 
percentage of what they collected. Magistrates 
were posted in all the large villages and towns 
to prevent the middlemen from over-taxing 
the villagers, and courts of appeal were set up in 
the chief towns, the final court of appeal being 
the emperor himself. It was these middlemen 
or revenue-collectors of Akbar’s time who 
gradually became the zamindars and taluqdars 
of northern India, where Akbar’s revenue 
system lasted until recent times. 

Like Alexander the Great, Akbar had the 
idea of uniting his people through intermarriage. 
He himself set the example by marrying into 
the families of several of his nobles, and what 
is more remarkable, not only into the families 
of Muslim nobles, but also into those of tlic 
Hindus. His favourite queen was Jodh Bai, 
the daughter of his Rajput general Raja 
Bihar Mai of Jaipur. To this day we can see in 
the palace of the Fort at Agra (Akbar’s 
chief capital city) the beautiful rooms he built 
for her, including a temple in the Hindu style of 
architecture. 

Akbar went even further. He had a deep and 
genuine interest in religion, and he made all 
possible efforts to discover the truth, regardless 
of the source from which it came. For this pur¬ 
pose he gathered at his court learned men of 
different faiths, Muslim maulvis, Hindu pandits, 
Jain monks, and Christian priests—the last- 
mentioned being Jesuit (Roman Catholic) 
missionaries from Europe. With these he dis¬ 
cussed philosophical and religious questions, 
and towards the later part of his reign, with the 
help of his friend, the philosopher and historian 
Abul Fazl, he actually founded a new religion, 
called the Din Ilahi. The object of this was to 
unite people of all religions in the worship of 
one God, whose symbol is the sun, and whose 
earthly representative is the king. But in such 
ideas Akbar was much too far ahead of his time 
to be successful in making converts, and the 
new religion died with its founder. Akbar 
was 63 years old when his life ended in 1605. 
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If the policy of Mbar had been continued by 
his successors, India might have been a united 
nation under Mogul rule to this day. But 
Akbar was unfortunate in his sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons, and within a century 
they undid the whole of the great work that he 
had begun. 

Akbar had been brought up to a hard life. 
His eldest son, Salim, wlio took the title of 
JAHANGIR when he succeeded to the throne, 
was used from boyhood to the luxurious life of a 
palace, with unlimited wealth and power. 
During the twenty-two years of his reign there 
was no decline in the power of the Moguls, 
but Jahangir himself was too fond of luxury to 
bestir himself to any great deeds. He was 
greatly under the influence of his famous queen 
Nur Jahan, who practically ruled the empire, 
placing her relatives in most of the important 
positions. Jahangir’s reign is noteworthy be¬ 
cause on two occasions, in 1608 and in 1615, 
ambassadors came to him from King James I of 
England, asking him to permit the English 
merchant: of the East India Company to carry 
on trade, and to build factories^ for that purpose 
on the coast. Jahangir met the English ambas¬ 
sador, Sir Thomas Roc, at Ajmer, and the 
ambassador returned with him to Agra and 
remained in India for several years. He nad to 
go back disappointed, as Jahangir did not grant 
King James’s request. But this did not prevent 
the Europeans (Portuguese, English, Dutch 
and French) from continuing their trading 
expeditions to the East, in search of spices, fine 
silk, cotton cloth {muslin = Muslim, and calico 
= Calicut) and pearls. We shall see later how 
this ended in their getting control over the 
countries they first came simply to trade with. 

Jahangir’s son was shah jahan, who will 
always be remembered for his famous buildings 
in the Mogul style: the marble palaces at Delhi, 
which he made his capital, and the marvellous 
marble tomb, the Taj Mahal at Agra, which he 
buUt in memory of his favourite wife, Mumtaz 
Mahal. But the spending of so much money on 
personal luxuries and.on his court was a drain 
on the wealth of the country. Even before his 
death Shah Jahan *s sons were fighting one another 
to decide who should become the next emperor. 
It was the third son, auranozeb, who was 
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successful ; he proclaimed himself emperor in 
1658. 

Aurangzeb reigned for fifty years. He was a 
Muslim of the old sort, who believed that un¬ 
believers should either be converted or made to 
suffer for their refusal to accept Islam. In 1669 
he ordered tliat temples and schools of non- 
Muslims should be destroyed. A few years later 
he made all Hindus pay a special tax, XJtitjizya. 
By stopping this tax, just a hundred years before, 
Akbar had done a great deal to mal^ his Hindu 
subjects content to be under Mogul rule, and 
both Hindus and Muslims had begun to feel 
that they belonged to an Indian nation and not 
only to separate religious groups. Aurangzeb’s 
actions completely destroyed those feelings of 
contentment and unity. 

We shall see in Chapter 14 how oppression 
helped to create the modern nations of Europe 
by making the oppressed people unite to oppose 
their oppressors. Exactly the same thing now 
occurred in India, though the differences between 
the people in the various provinces of so large a 
country were still too great for the whole to be 
united into a single nation. Instead, ‘nations’ 
were formed in two distinct parts of the country. 
In the Punjab a reformed kind of Hinduism 
gave rise to a new religion known as Sikhism, 
whose followers banded themselves together to 
resist Muslim oppression. Then, in the western 
hills of the peninsula, a national leader arose 
among the Maratha tribes, who for some time 
almost succeeded in creating a united nation of 
Hindus in the Deccan. That leader was 
SHIVAJI. 

Shivaji was born in 1627, the son of Shahji 
Bhonsle, an officer of the Muslim sultan of 
Bijapur. He had an amazing power of attract¬ 
ing men to work with and under him, and before 
he was twenty-five years old he had gathered 
round him a band of young men who were 
prepared to attempt anything under his leader¬ 
ship. The band began by capturing, one after 
another, some of the strong fortresses in the 
Western Ghats held by the Muslims. This 
brought upon Shivaji the anger of the sultan of 
Bijapur who sent an army against him, which 
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Shivaji defeated in 1655. Shivaji thus be¬ 
came uncrowned king of most of the country 
round Poona, known as Maharashtra, or the 
Maratha country. He became so powerful that 
Aurangzeb grew alarmed and in 1665 sent his 
ablest genei^s to crush Shivaji. One by one the 
captured forts were won back by the Muslims. 
Shivaji’s forces were outnumbered by the ex¬ 
perienced Mogul armies, so for a time he thought 
it best to make a show of yielding to Aurangzeb. 
He surrendered most of the forts and held the 
remainder as a feudatory of the Mogul emperor. 
In 1666 Aurangzeb invited him to visit Agra, 
and then kept him prisoner there. But Shivaji 
escaped with his eldest son, by hiding himself 
in the basket of a sweetmeat-seller to get past 
the sentries at the fort-gates. Afterwards, 
disguised as Hindu beggars, he and his son 
travelled right round the country, through Bihar 
and then into Madras State and so back to 
Poona, where they were received with great 
rejoicing. Shivaji now rose to the height of his 
success. He conquered practically all the western 
part of the Deccan and extended his kingdom 
even into what is now Madras State. Hd was 
crowned king of this new Hindu empire at 
his capital Raigarh in 1674* He died in 
1680. 

The secret of Shivaji’s success was not unlike 
that of Aurangzeb’s great ancestor, Akbar. He 
was very clever in choosing the right men for 
responsibility. Also he inspired those who came 
in contact with him with deep personal loyalty 
and devotion. He was tolerant in matters of 
religion, his opposition to Aurangzeb being for 
political rather than religious reasons. Even in 
the warfare in which he had to engage so cons¬ 
tantly, he was considerate to the cultivators 
whose lands were likely to be damaged. When 
he had established his kingdom he soon gained 
the love of his people through his just and kindly 
behaviour. He kept the civil administration 
quite distinct from the military, and formed a 
council of eight ministers, the chief of whom 
was called the Peshwa, to advise him in matters 
of government. 


4 Give a brief account of the rise^ growth and fall 
of the Vijayanagar empire. 

5 How was the Mogul empire established in India ? 

6 Give a brief account of the Emperor Akbar^s 
achievements and how they were undone by his 
successors. 
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The Benalisuiee end the 
Orowth el Enrepean 
Stetei 


0 KEY.QUEST1ON 

For teachiag ivhmt ‘dangcroufl ideas’ 
were Roger Bacon and Wycliffe 
imprison^? 

We have already seen how in the centuries of 
confusion learning and gentleness were kept 
alive in monasteriesT^oth in Asia and in Europe. 
ROGER BACON is a good example of this. 
He lived at about the same time as jenghiz 
Khan. He was a Franciscan monk of Oxford, 
which shows us how quickly the communities 
founded by St Francis had spread to other 
lands. But Bacon (not to be confused with the 
later Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon, of whom we 
shall hear presently) was not a religious man 
like St Francis. He was a scholar andTa scientist; 
he was a monk simply because in those days the 
only place in which an ordinary man could 
find peace for studies was a monastery. 

The life of Roger Bacon shows us clearly that, 
even before the flight of the learned men from 
Constantinople (when that city was about to be 
taken by the Turks in 1453), new ideas were 
beginning to grow in men’s minds in the west. 
That is why, perhaps, when the scholars began 
to arrive with their books of Greek philosophy 
and science, the Renaissance (which means 
‘the re-birth’ of learning) seemed suddenly to 
catch fire all over Europe, like a series of torches 
well prepared for lighting, having been soaked 
in some inflammable liquid. Bacon was one 
of those who provided the burning substance. 

His whole life was spent in studies, experi¬ 
ments, and writing. He was different from 
other learned monlu of his time because he 
believed that truth must be discovered by 
txperimmt. That is what makes his work im¬ 
portant in history; it was that also which made 
the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
consider him dangerous, with the result that they 
imprisoned him for years. For learning in the 
Middle Ages was not learning by experiment. 
It was mostly a study of the words of authority, 


the explanation of holy books. To try to find 
out things not mentioned in those books, or, 
still more, to question the teachings of the 
priests who explained the books, was regarded 
as against religion and very wicked. 

So when Bacon, like Aristotle long before 
(sec Chapter 7) told his pupils to observe 
and study the facts of Nature, and not to seek 
truth in books only, his fellow-monks thought 
he was going against the religion of the Christian 
Church. When he tried to do experiments in 
chemistry, and produced strange results (he 
nearly killed himself through experimenting 
with gunpowder), his fellow-monks thought he 
was trying to perform miracles with the help 
of the devil! That was a serious offence against 
religion, and he was imprisoned for it. He 



T%* 48 Roger Bacon at work 


wrote to the Pope, hoping to persuade him to 
encourage experiment and research. The Pope 
actually asked him to put his ideas in writing 
and send them to him. Bacon did so, in three 
big volumes, which most probably the Pope 
never read, for they did not prevent Bacon 
from being imprisoned again. 
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Bacon foretold several modem discoveries. 
Here are his prophecies concerning the steam¬ 
ship, the motor-car and the aeroplane which 
were invented more than six hundred years 
later. He wrote: ‘Machines for navigating are 
possible without rowers, so that great ships 
suited to river or ocean, guided by one man, 
may be borne with greater speed than if they 
were full of men. Likewise, cars may be made 
so that without a draught animal they may be 
moved with incalculable speed ... And flying 
machines are possible, so that a man may 
sit in the middle turning some device by which 
artificial wings may beat the air in the manner 
of a flying bird.’ No wonder his fellow-monks 
thought he was a magician! 

About a century after Roger Bacon, another 
Oxford man, not a monk but a university 
scholar who was also a clergyman, by name 
JOHN WYGLiFFE, began to stir im people to 
question authority, but in a different way. 
Wycliffe definitely challenged some of the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. To 
prove that his own opinions were based on the 
teachings of Christ, Wycliffe translated into 
English those parts of the Bible in which 
Christ’s teachings are given, and encouraged 
people to read these for themselves. This shows 
that some people were now beginning to have 
what is called a ‘Protestant’ or ‘Nonconformist’‘ 
opinion about religion. The Catholic or Con¬ 
formist opinion is that only priests are competent 
to explain the Holy Books or teachings of 
religion. But the Protestant ‘protests’ against 
and refuses to accept this opinion. Hie extreme 
Protestant (or independent or Nonconformist) 
goes even further; he refuses altogether to 
‘conform* or agree to the right of anyone else 
to interpret religion to him; he believes that 
each man must judge for himself the meaning 
of the Holy Books. The Protestant view neces¬ 
sarily leads to the formation of many different 
sects or divisions. Unfortunately the members 
of each sect are usually sure that their interpreta¬ 
tion alone is right. Hence the history of ftotes- 
tantism is full of intolerance and persecution. 

Roger Bacon was imprisoned for spreading 
dangerous ideas. He was more fortunate than 
many of the brave men who followed him in 
this search for truth. For when the authorities 
of the Roman Catholic Church saw that people 
were beginning to doubt and question the 
teachings of the Church they tried to crush 
those doubts by force and fear. John huss, 
a Czech professor in the University of Prague, 

^That is, protesting against, or refusing to conform 
(agree) to, the orthodox teaching. 


who was a follower of Wycliffe, was burned to 
death at the stake for refusing to give up his 
‘Protestant opinions. Many others like him, 
in most of the countries of western Europe, 
were tortured and killed for the same reasons 
by order of the Inquisition. This was a special 
court of inquiry set up to deal with cases of 
heresy (i.e. belief in ideas contrary to orthodox 
teachings). 



KEY-qUESTlON 

Wlimt was the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion and what were its canaea and 
ita effects ? 

It must not be thought, however, that all 
Catholics agreed with such actions. There were 
many who were sincere believers in their 
religion, but who also saw that mistakes were 
being made, and tried their best to get them 
remedied. The greatest of these were two 
learned men who werq friends, Erasmus, a 
Dutch scholar, and sir thomas more, who 
was for some time Lord Chancellor of England 
(i.e. the highest judge, the president of the 
House of Lords). 

Erasmus had been educated to become a 
priest and so he knew about all the wrong 
things which were going on. He began to 
write about them, and published many books 
exposing the evils and calling for reforms. 
He paid many visits to England to stay with 
his friend Sir Thomas More. More was trying 
to bring about reforms in another way. His 
famous book, Utapiay is a description of an ideal 
country, where the people follow their religion 
sincerely and are properly governed. It was 
intended to show the difference between the 
life that could be lived in such a place, and the 
actual conditions of life in England and other 
countries in More’s time. But More paid for 
his sincerity with his life. Because he refused 
to say that he approved of certain acts of the 
King of England under whom he was serving 
(Henry VIII), he was sent to prison, and a year 
later he was beheaded. His friend Erasmus 
died the following year. 
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In Germany, about the year 1500, another 
man, who was a Roman Catholic monk as well 
as a university professor, made his ‘protest’ even 
more vigorously, martin luther preached 
and wrote against some of the Catholic practices 
and beliefs, and when the Pope excommunicated 
him (i.e. dismissed him from membership of the 
Catholic Church), Luther publicly burned the 
Pope’s order for his excommunication. The 
Pope then ordered the king of the countiy 
where Luther lived (Germany was then part of 
the remains of the Holy Roman Empire of 
Charlemagne) to bring Luther to trial as a 
heretic.^ It was decided that his teachings were 
heretical,* and that he was to be punished with 
death. But by this time so many people in 
Germany sympathized with Luther’s opinions 
that the sentence was not carried out, and Luther 
thus became the leader of a movement of revolt 
against the Roman Catholic Church, the 
movement known as ‘Protestantism’, or the 
I^otesiant Reformation. 

This Protestant Reformation in its turn 
produced a counter-revolt. Before Luther died, 
many sincere followers of the Catholic religion 
began to see the need for reform within the 
Church. A movement was started to check the 
spread of Protestantism and to win back to the 
Church those who had begun to desert it. 
The most famous among those who worked for 
this Counter-Reformation was Ignatius Loyola, 
who founded the organization known as the 
Society of Jesus, or the Jesuit Order, a body of 
priests who still work in many parts of the world. 

Protestantism, however, developed not only 
as a movement of revolt in religion, but as a 
political revolt too, and here it produced some 
very destructive and far-reaching effects. As 
a result of the teachings of Martin Luther and 
his followers on the one side, and of the Jesuits 
and other keen supporters of the Pope’s autho¬ 
rity on the other, the rulers of the various 
nations of western Europe gradually found 
themselves obliged to support one side or the 
other in this great dispute. Tliis led to terrible 
wars between fhc opposing parties. Spain was 
at that time one of the most powerful Catholic 
nations, and Spain was then ruling the Nether¬ 
lands (now known as Holland and Belgium). 
The Dutch were strongly in favour of the 
Protestant cause and the Spanish king tried 
to force the Dutch to give up their religion. 
This led them to revolt against his rule, and 
under their great leader, william of orange 
(William ‘the Silent’), they gained their inde- 

* ‘Heretic’and ‘heretical’ are words tormedfrom‘heresy’, 
which was explained on page 88. 
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pendence as a nation after a period of intense 
warfare and fearful suffering lasting nearly 
forty years. The descendants of William, of 
Orange have continued to rule Holland down 
to the time of the present Queen Juliana. 

In Germany an even more dreadful struggle 
continued from 1618 until 1648, known as the 
Thirty Years War. The rulers of the various 
states into which Germany was then divided 
took part, together with the King of Sweden, 
some on the Protestant, some on the Catholic 
side. The result was such complete destruction 
of the whole of Germany that it took generations 
to restore prosperity to the country. It was 
largely due to this that Germany became a 
united nation much later than the other western 
European states. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

What canaed the ^Revival of learn¬ 
ing* in Europe and how was it 
spread? , 


In 1453 the Ottoman Turks succeeded in 
capturing Constantinople. Even the threat of 
this, as we have already seen, had caused a 
flight of Greek scholars with their books into 
Italy and thence gradually to the countries of 
western and northern Europe. Already a great 
deal of questioning and inquiry was going on, 
as we have learned in the previous sections. 
The scholars of the west therefore eagerly 
welcomed the .Greek books on science, natural 
history, geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
philosophy and medicine, which were brought 
by the refugees from Constantinople. The study 
of Greek was taken up by many scholars. 

Most fortunately, just at the same time, the 
means of spreading the new knowledge was also 
found. The art of making paper had been 
discovered in China as far back as the second 
century b.c. Arabs learned it from the Chinese 
at the time when they were invading Turkestan 
(sec Chapter 11). Europeans learned it in turn 
from the Arabs. Printing, too, was done in 
China long before it was invented (probably 
independently) in Europe. It is not exactly 
known who was the first printer of books in 
Europe, but about the year 1440 printing from 
movable type was done in Holland and in 
Germany. (‘Movable type’ is type in which 
each letter is cut separately on a small block: 
it had been done earlier by carving out whole 
words, for which a separate block for each word 
is necessary.) The first printing press in England 
was set up by William Gaxton in 1477. 

The manufacture of paper and the invention 
of printing helped to spread the new learning 
much nioie widely and quickly than had ever 
before been possible. One of the chief reasons 
why the scientific work of the Alexandrian 
scholars* had not produced much effect was 
that they had no means of multiplying copies 
of their works, except by the slow process of 
copying them by hand. Thus education was 
the privilege of a few; nothing like our modern 
popular education was at all possible. But with 
printing and the cheapening of books know¬ 
ledge began to come within the reach of all who 
were willing to take the trouble to learn to 
read. The work of men like Wycliflfe, who 
urged the people to read the scriptures for 


themselves, also greatly Helped to create a 
demand for books, in this case, of course, for 
copies of the translations of the Bible. That is 
why the Bible was one of the first books to be 
printed in large numbers. After that came story¬ 
books, and books of travel and adventure like 
Marco Polo’s—for everyone likes stories. 

But besides hastening the coming of the new 
learning to Europe, the conquests of the Ottoman 
Turks in eastern Europe and the Middle East 
(i.c. Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and Persia) had another very important effect 
on the development of western civilization. 
To that wc shall now turn. 

The Ottoman Turks, who invaded Asia 
Minor and other countries of the eastern 
Mediterranean, were Muslims and they did 
not wish to be friends with the traders of western 
countries whose religion was Christianity. They 
therefore stopped European merchants from 
sailing their ships in the eastern Mediterranean 
and from carrying on trade with Arab merchants 
who brought things from India. 

This was a great loss to the merchants of 
Europe, for India was ahead of Europe at that 
time in making beautiful cotton and silk cloth; 
and rich people in Europe wanted to buy these, 
as well as spices (such as ginger, chillies, cinna¬ 
mon and cloves, which cannot be grown in a 
cold' climate). So naturally the shipmeu of 
Europe began to think of finding another way 
to reach India. 

A new discovery pointed the way. It was 
really an old discovery which had been forgotten 
for a long time. The Greek geographer Era¬ 
tosthenes,'^ who had lived more than 1600 years 
before (about 200 b.c.), had proved that the 
\yorld was not flat but spherical (like a ball). 
His writings had been rediscovered by the 
scholars of Greek, and some men began to 
wonder whether it might be possible to go to 
India by sailing round the globe westwards, 
now that the Muslims had stopped them from 
going by the eastern way. 

The people who most wanted to do this were, 
naturally, those whose trade had been most 
upset—the men of Genoa and Venice (the 
great ports of northern Italy), of Portugal and 
Spain, and later on those of Holland and the 
British Isles. This was how Christopher 
COLUMBUS, a shipman of Genoa, had the idea 
of reaching India, Cliina and Japan by sailing 
to the west. 


^ See Section 26. 


* See Sections 1 & 26. 
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ke y. question 

What discoveries were made by 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama and 
Magellan? 


Columbus was a poor m?in, and his only 
hope of having a ship big enough to sail on the 
stormy Atlantic Ocean was by gelling llie help 
of a rich and power in 1 person. Bui nobody 
would listen to his idea of sailing westwards 
to China; they thought it foolish. In the end 
he managed to persuade the King and Qiiecn 
of Spain to give him three small ships. The 
largest of tliem was tlie Santa Maria of only 
100 tonnes; it could carry 52 men; the smallest 
was of 40 tonnes and had a crew of 18. Think 
what this means. We now use ships of 20,000, 
40,000 and even 80,000 tonnes. They arc some¬ 
times more than 800 metres in length, that is 
nearly a quarter of a mile from end to end. 
Columbus’s biggest ship was 21 metres long, 
about the length of a cricket-pitch! 

He set sail from Spain in August 1492, and 
sailed on for two months, westwards across 
the Atlantic, without seeing any sign of land. 
After more than a month Columbus’s men 
began to get frightened; they had seen stars 
falling into the sea (meteors), and the ship came 
to a place where the sea was thickly covered with 
seaweed (the Sargasso Sea). The men wanted 


to turn back home. They began to threaten 
their captain. But in October some green 
branches and a piece of wood were seen floating 
on the sea. They knew that land must be 
near. During the night Columbus himself saw 
a light in the distance. How excited they must 
ail have been! Next morning land was in sight. 
Was it India, China or Japan? 

They landed, carrying the flag of Spain. 
Of course, it was not really part of India, 
China or Japan. It was an island of the Bahama 
group. Yo\i will find it in your atlas marked as 
Watling Island, in the W^est Indies. ‘Tlie 
West Indies V That name shows where Columbus 
thought he had arrived—India. He found that 
the inhabitants were of a reddish-brown colour, 
so he called them ‘Red Indians’. And when it 
was proved that the ‘Indies’ w^crc not part of 
India at all, they w^cre called the ‘West Indies’, 
as the other Indies w^ere known as the ‘East 
Indies’. * 

After staying for a few months, and discovering 
some neighbouring islands (but not the mainland 
of America), Columbus set sail for Spain again. 
He arrived safely in February 1493, bringing 
w^ith hini, as presents for the King of Spain, gold, 
cotton, some birds and animals unknown to 
Europe, and two ‘Red Indians’, to prove that 
he had really reached his goal. 
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The Spanish king was now very willing to 
give him more sliips and men for other such 
voyages. He sailed the very same year with 17 
ships :and more than 1500 men, with animals 
and materials for setting up a colony in the 
new land. This time the voyage was made in 
less than six weeks. 


reached the West Indies, then went on to 
Jamaica, and finally just touched the shores 
of Central America where Honduras now is. 
He thought he had reached the country of the 
Great Khan (China). But he was to see no more 
of it, for storms drove his ships away from the 
land, and after much disappointment and 
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Columbus landed his colonists on Hispaniola 
(‘Little Spain’) island, now called Haiti. He 
himself went on to discover more places. He 
never reached the mainland of North America, 
but he explored most of the islands now called 
the Greater Antilles. When he got back to 
Hispaniola after nearly a year he found the 
colony in a bad condition. The people chosen 
for it were not of the right sort. They were 
ignorant and greedy and had begun to behave 
very badly towards the Indians, with the result 
that there was a rebellion. It was put down by 
force. And then a very bad thing was done; 
five shiploads of Indians were sent to Spain 
to be sold as slaves. 

Meanwhile Columbus sailed back to Spain, 
but in 1498 again set out, on his third voyage. 
On this occasion he went farther towards the 
south-west. He discovered the island which he 
named Trinidad, and then sailed along the 
coast of South America to the mouth of the 
great River Orinoco. The great quantity of 
water which was poured out into the sea by this 
river showed clearly that it must be a my big 
one, and not just an island stream. Columbus 
began to understand that he had discovered 
a new continent. 

The great explorer was now over 50 years old, 
but he could not rest. In 1502 he set out again 
on the voyage which was to be his last. He 


difiiculty he got back to Spain in 1504, worn 
out. Two years later he died. 

Another great explorer who went on his 
travels at about the same time as Columbus was 
VASCO DA GAMA, a Portugucsc. Setting out 
from Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, Vasco 
sailed his four ships right along the west coast 
of Africa till he reached the Cape of Good Hope. 
From there he found that the coast began to 
bend eastwards, and he followed it on and on, 
east and then north, until he reached Malindi 
(just north of where Mombasa now stands, in 
Kenya). There he met Indian merchants and, 
with the help of a pilot lent by them, da Gama 
then sailed his ships right across the Indian 
Ocean to Malabar, landing at Calicut, where 
he met the ruling prince, or Zamorin. Da 
Gama got back safely to Lisbon in 1499, 
after having been away for more than two years. 
This voyage was a very important one because 
it was the beginning of other visits to India by 
the Portuguese. It is sad to have to say that on 
this second visit with a fleet of ten big ships he 
behaved with great cruelty to the people of 
Calicut, in revenge for the killing of some 
Portuguese who had been left behind earlier. 
He visited India a third time in 1524, and 
died the same year at Cochin. 

Less important, perhaps, but more interesting 
than the voyage of da Ga^, was that of another 
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Portuguese, Ferdinand Magellan, the first 
man whose ship sailed right round the world. 
In 1519, Magellan set out on his great adven¬ 
ture. He had five ships with him. He had made 
up his mind to reach India by sailing round the 
world to the south of America. From Portugal, 
Magellan sailed across the Atlantic Ocean until 
he reached the coast of Brazil. Going along 
the coast he reached the mouth of the great 
La Plata River. He went into the estuary, 
hoping to find that it was a passage through 
America into the Indian Ocean. Of course he 
was disappointed. Then he sailed south and 
spent the winter on the coast of a country 
whose people are very tall and have big feet. 
He called them Patagonians, which means 
‘Big Feet*. When the winter was over he sailed 
on, and at last arrived at the strait which is 
now named after him, the Strait of Magellan. 
It took him more than a month to sail through, 
for it is a very dangerous place, full of rocky 
islands, and the wind is usually from the west. 
At last he entered the great western ocean. It 
was so calm at that time that Magellan named 
it the Pacific (peaceful) Ocean. 

Now he was on the widest ocean in the whole 
world. He sailed across it for more than three 


months, seeing only two small islands. His 
food and water ran short. At last the men had 
nothing left to eat but the rats which lived in 
the ships. But just in time, they came to an 
island, which was probably the islwd now called 
Guam. The people were so wonder-struck to 
sec the strange visitors that they came on to 
the ship and took away articles belonging to 
Magellan and his men. From this he named 
the islands the Ladrones (robber) Islands, and 
you will see that name on the map. Westward 
still they sailed, reaching the Islands now 
named the Philippines. They made friends 
with the king of Cebu island, but this was a 
most unfortunate Thing. The king asked his new 
friends to help him to conquer a neighbouring 
island, and in doing so Magellan was killed. 
After some time Magellan’s men went away 
with three out of the five ships. Two more were 
lost, and only the Victoria managed to sail on, 
to Borneo and then right across the Indian 
Ocean to Africa, along the coast to the Gape 
(for there was no Suez Canal at that time), 
and so at last northwards back to Portugal. 
Magellan’s ship Victoiia, but without its 
brave captain, had sailed right round the 
world. 
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3 KEY-QUESTION 

Why and where did the Portuguese 
establish ooloiiies ? 

Men like Columbus, Vasco da Gama and 
Magellan went out on long and dangerous 
voyages because they wanted to discover un¬ 
known parts of the world. But there were 
others who travelled to distant lands for a 
different reason: they wanted to trade and 
grow rich. 

We must not forget that at this time, about 
A.t>. 1500, countries like China and India 
were ahead of the European countries in many 
ways. The Mongol empire in China did not last 
long after the death of the great Kublai Khan^ 
(the emperor whom Marco Polo served), but 
the Mongols were followed by able rulers called 
the Mings, in whose time the Chinese made 
their most beautiful pottery as well as the finest 
silk, and a great deal of good sculpture (the 
carving of wood, ivory, metal and stone). It 
was a difficult time for northern India, for the 
Afghans had by now conquered many of the 
Rajput kingdoms. But, in spite of such dis¬ 
turbances, Indian craftsmen made the finest 
cotton cloth in the world, and Europeans 
wanted to buy this, as well as other luxuries not 
found in Europe, such as spices. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
have trading stations in India. When Vasco 
da Gama reached Calicut in 1498 he found that 
the ruler was a Hindu prince known as the 
J^atnoririy but most of the trade was carried on by 
Muslims. The Portuguese knew there were 
Muslims in Morocco (the country in the north¬ 
west corner of Africa, opposite Portugal), so 
they called the Muslim traders by the same 
name as the^ Muslims of Morocco, i.e. Moors. 
That is why the Muslims of Ceylon are still 
called ‘Moors’, though they have actually no 
connexion with Morocco. 

The Muslim traders carried on a big business 
in silk from China and spices from the East 
Indies and Ceylon. They sold them in the ports 
of the Mediterranean. They bought cotton 
cloth and opium in India and sold them in 
Ceylon, the East Indies, and China. The word 
cambaya is still used in Ceylon for a strong cloth 
brought originally from Cambay (in Gujarat) 
by Muslim traders. 

The chief aims of the Portuguese in the east 
were to capture the trade of the Muslims and to 
spread their own religion, Roman Catholic 


Chi’istianity. The Zamorin would not let the 
Portuguese stay at Calicut, so they went a little 
farther down the coast to Cochin, whose ruler 
was an enemy of the Zamorin. There they 
built a fort and made it their headquarters. 
Cochin has a fine natural harbour in which the 
Portuguese ships could safely shelter. From 
Cochin they attacked the Muslim trading-ships. 

But the Portuguese Governor, Albuquerque, 
was not satisfied with this. He determined to 
capture the Muslim trading-centres. First he 
took Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
through which the Muslims had to take their 
goods on the way to Basra, Bagdad and Asia 
Minor. Then he took Socotra, an island in the 
Gulf of Aden, guarding the entrance to the 
Red Sea through which goods had to be taken 
to Egypt. In 1510 he captured the port of Goa 
which, up to 1961, was one of the chief centres 
of Portuguese trade in the east. In 1511 he 
captured Malacca, which was the Muslim 
centre of trade in the East Indies. From then on, 
for more than 100 years, the Portuguese extended 
their trade along both coasts of India, in the 
coastal regions of Ceylon, in the East Indies, 
and even to South China. 

The Portuguese gradually extended their 
rulc^over the coastal regions of Ceylon in the 
sixteenth century, but they never succeeded in 
bringing the interior of the island under their 
control. For neaiiy 100 years they ruled the 
whole of the coastal region of Ceylon, and 
converted many of the Buddhists and Hindus 
to Roman Catholic Christianity. That is why 
many Sinhalese still have Portuguese names, 
such as Pereira, De Silva, Fernando, etc. 

The Portuguese went farther and farther cast 
in search of trade; they went to the islands of 
the East Indies, the ‘Spice Islands’ or ‘Moluccas’, 
and they built forts and trading-stations there. 
Finally they reached China and ,sct up a colony 
at Macao, near the mouth of the Canton river. 
They were the first Europeans to reach Japan. 
If you look at a map, you will see that some of 
the places named above still belong to the 
Portuguese. Ceylon does not, for that was 
taken from them by the Dutch, and later the 
British took it from the Dutch. 

It is interesting to note that the Portuguese 
were trying to find the way to India, round 
Africa, when they landed on the coast of 
Brazil. Brazil became a' Portuguese colony, 
and its language is still Portuguese. 



^ Sec Section 46. 
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KEY-<lU£STION 

Wlwt did the SpenJards find in 
Mexico end Pera> and what did they 
do there? 


Columbus and Magellan, neither of whom 
were Spaniards, were in the service of the 
Spanish king. Therefore the n^w lands dis¬ 
covered by them (the West Indies by Columbus, 
and the Philippine Islands, named after King 
Philip of Spain, by Magellan) were claimed for 
Spain. But the biggest discoveries of the 
Spaniards were on the mainlands of Central 
and South America. In 1518, a Spanish officer 



Fig. 53 Spaniards and Azteca 

named hernando cortez sailed from Cuba 
in the West Indies to the coast of Mexico, 
in ten ships with 600 soldiers and a lew horses 
and guns. The people of that country, who 
were called Aztecs, had never seen horses and 
guns before, and they were so wonder-struck 
at the size of the strangers’ ships that they 
thought the gods had come to visit theni and 
offered the Spaniards a great welcome. The 
Aztec religion was sun-worship, and the Aztecs 
thought that the Spaniards, in their shining 
steel armour, must be sons of the sun! Iron 
and steel were unknown to them, but they 
used copper,* silver and gold. 


But the friendliness did not last. One of the 
Spaniards was killed and, when the Aztecs 
saw tliat the newcomers were not immortal 
gods but men like themselves, they turned 
against them and fighting began. The Spaniards, 
though few in number, had the great advantage 
of steel weapons and of guns. They had a 
difficult time, but in the end they triumphed. 
Montezuma, King of the Aztecs, was forced to 
surrender and his life was spared only in return 
for a very big payment of gold and jewels. 
Soon afterwards, Montezuma was killed by 
his own people, who wxre angry with him for 
surrendering to the Spaniards. So Mexico 
passed under Spanish rule. 

Cortez did not remain in Mexico after its 
conquest but went on to make more discoveries. 
He got as far as the southern part of California. 
Then he returned to Spain, only to find that 
enemies had been busy plotting to take away 
from him the king’s favour. He never regained 
it, and died a disappointed man. There is a 
story that when Cortez was an old man he 
managed to force his way into the presence of 
the king, who did not remember him. When 
asked who he was, he replied: ‘I am a man 
who has added more provinces to your empire 
than your forefathers handed down to you.’ 
But the King of Spain did not care to remember 
what Cortez had done for his country. 

The Spaniards were also the first Europeans 
to make great conquests in South America. 
Here also they found a great ancient civilization, 
that of the Incas who lived in Peru. 

We now know that the Inca civilization 
of Peru and the Maya civilization of Central 
America were far older than the European 
civilization of the Spaniards. Unknown to the 
people of Asia, Europe and Africa, the people 
of America had been gradually developing 
civilizations of their own. There were no 
horses or cows in America then, but the ‘Red 
Indians’ (as they were called by the Europeans 
who first saw them) had found out how to 
make use of the llama, which is an animal 
something like a large sheep. They also culti¬ 
vated maize, potatoes, and tobacco, all of 
which were later brought to Europe and Asia 
from America. They were clever at weaving, 
pottery, and metal-working, but they used 
jonly copper, bronze, silver and gold. Iron was 
unknown to them; and it was partly due to 
their lack of iron weapons that the Spaniards 
were able to defeat them. 

It is probable that the ‘Red Indians’ came 
into North America from Asia, many thousands 
of years ago when the two continents were 
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joined by land in the extreme north. When 
the land sank under the sea they were cut off, 
and from that time they developed in their 
own way, until the Spaniards arrived. 

By about 1000 b.c. the ‘Red Indians’ had deve¬ 
loped a great civilization in Central America. 
The remains of their temples and palaces can 
still be seen almost buried in the dense jungles 
of Yucatan and Honduras. Another great 
civilization also developed high up in the Andes 
of South America, in Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and northern Chile, with its capital at the city 
of Cuzco, the remains of which can still be seen. 
The people who developed that civilization 
were called Incas^ which means ‘The Children 
of the Sun*. They worshipped the sun as their 
god, and some of their temples were very 
magnificent. They were very clever at making 
irrigation canals, which brought water to 
their fields even high up on the mountains. 
ITiey also had better roads and postal services 
than any country in Europe at that time. 

The Spaniards heard about the wonderful 
Inca civilization of Peru when they were on 
their way to Panama in Central America. 
Tlieir leader was a man named frangisco 
PIZARRO.^ When Pizarro heard that, not far 
away, there was a country in which gold was so 
plentiful that it was used, as we use silver in 
India, for plates, cups, etc., he made up his 
mind to go there. He did so, in 1532. Alas! 
he behaved with great falseness and cruelty. 
The Inca king received Pizarro kindly, but 
Pizarro played a trick on him. He made him 
prisoner and, after taking a great payment in 
gold and jewels, murdered him. Peru came 
under Spanish rule, and for a long time after¬ 
wards was the chief source of Spain’s wealth; 
the Spaniards took all the valuable things they 
could find, not caring how many Incas they 
had to kill in doing so. But though the Spaniards 
treated the Red Indians very cruelly, we must 
not forget that they also brought them some 
good things. After the Spanish conquerors 
came the Spanish Ronian Catholic monLs and 
nuns. They converted many of the Red Indians 
to Christianity, and they also taught them 
improved ways of farming, building and 
weaving, and set up hospitals and schools. 
Spaniards also often married Red Indian 
women, with the result that most of the people 
of Central and South America are now of 
niixed race; their language is Spanish, except 
in Brazil, which was conquered by the Portu¬ 
guese, as can be seen from the map on page 93. 

^ Pronounced ‘pcc-thar-ro*. 


To prevent quarrels from arising between 
the Spanish and the Portuguese, it was agreed 
in 1494 that the Pope should draw a line on the 
map of South America: and all newly discovered 
lands on the west should be Spanish, and those 
on the east of the Pope’s line should be Portu¬ 
guese. So Brazil was ruled by the Portuguese 
until 1822, when it became independent. 



The desire to get gold easily drove the 
Spaniards to great cruelties in America; and 
it also led to another great evil, tliat of 
slavery. In Section 53 we have mentioned how 
Columbus sent Red Indians from the West 
Indies to be sold as slaves. Slavery grew in 
Mexico and South America in another way 
also. When the Spaniards had^taken from the 
Aztecs and Inca temples and palaces all the 
gold ornaments and vessels that they could find, 
they found out where the gold came from—the 
rich mines of Mexico and Peru. First, they 
made slaves of the Mexicans and Peruvians 
and forced them to work in the mines. But they 
could not get enough of these, so negroes were 
brought from Africa. Thus began the great 
evil of negro slavery in America, which has 
given America a problem not solved even today, 
though the negroes are no longer slaves. 

The sudden flow of gold into Spain nnuide 
that country very wealthy for a time, but it 
soon had bad results. Other European peoples, 
seeing Spain grow rich, grew jealous and wanted 
to get a share. 

As we have seen, in order to prevent the 
Spanish and the Portuguese from quarrelling 
for possessions overseas, the Pope in 1494 had 
marked a line on the map of the world dividing 
it into two parts. But a line drawn on a map, 
even by the Pope, was not able to stop other 
people from trying to take away from the 
Portuguese and the Spanish the trade and the 
treasure they had found. The most dangerous 
rivals of Spain were the English. 
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Their leader, francis drake, with a few 
small but fast and well-equipped ships, again 
and again attacked the big Spanish ships 
carrying treasure from America to Spain. It 
was after one such attack on the harbours of 
Peru that Drake sailed north, in liis famous ship 
The Golden Hindy loaded with treasure taken 
from the Spaniards. Anxious to find a quick 


Not long after Drake’s return to England, 
the King of Spain made up his mind to punish 
the English once and for all. A great fleet of 
warships v^as made ready, with thousands of 
soldiers on board, with which England was to 
he invaded and conquered. But before the 
fleet could leave its Spanish port, Cadiz, Drake 
sailed suddenly into the harbour and sent firc- 



Fig. 54 Fighting the Spanish Armada 


way home, he sailed more and more northw^ards, 
thinking that there might perhaps be an easy 
way round the north of America, as there was 
one round the south. Of course, he could not find 
this. When he reached a point on the American 
coast nearly as far north as Vancouver, he 
decided to go no farther but to return home 
round the world in the opposite direction. 
With great bravery he sailed west, across the 
widest part of the Pacific Ocean. After going 
on and on for more than three months he at 
last reached the Spice Islands (in the East 
Indies). From there he went to Java, then 
right across the Indian Ocean to south Africa, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and so north 
again to Europe and home. He had been away 
for nearly three years. 


ships (boats filled with materials which burn 
fiercely) among the great ships of Spain, burn¬ 
ing many of them. But the next year the 
Spanish Armada (the great fleet of Spain) was 
ready again to set out for England. In the 
English Channel it was attacked by the waiting 
English fleet, which had smaller but faster 
ships and sailors who coulc fire their guns 
much more rapidly. The Spanish fleet took 
shelter in a port on the coast of France, but 
at night the English sent fire-ships among 
the Spanish, and forced them to leave the 
harbour to escape being burnt. The English 
then attacked the Spanish ships and had already 
destroyed many of them when a storm arose 
which prevented the remainder from getting 
away southwards, and drove them into the 
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North Sea. The Armada gave up all hope of 
invading England and| unable to turn back 
because of the EngKsh fleet behind them, they had 
to try to return to Spain by going right round 
the north of Scotland and to the west of Ireland. 
Most of them were wrecked in trying to do this. 
After this the power of Spain grew less while 
that of the English increased. 


some London merchants to start a trading 
company called *The East India G>mpany’, 
and in 1614 the Company got permission from 
the Mogul emperor Jahangir to build a ‘factory’ 
at Surat. Such ‘factories’ were just a group 
of houses where the merchants lived and kept 
their goods. For safety they had a strong wall 
all round where guards were posted. Gradually, 



1%. S5 Inside an East India Company ^factory* 


Meanwhile, the Dutch had also joined the 
game of trade rivalry.' They set up a colony on 
the coast of north America, where New York 
now stands, and others in Guiana and Bra 2 iL 
Another was at the Gape of Good Hope in 
south Africa. 

Much of the trade between the ports of 
north-western Europe at this time was carried 
in Dutch ships. Goods brought by the 
Portugese from the East to Lisbon were lx)ught 
there by the Dutch and sold in other countries. 
In 1602 the Dutch East India Company was 
formed and Dutch ships soon began to bring 
goods direct from the East. So a fight for the 
eastern trade began between the traders of 
the two countries. The Portuguese forts in the 
East Indies were not strongly defended, so in 
a few years the Dutch took possession of them. 
Then they fended their trade to China and 
Japan, and began to trade with India too. 
In 1636 they tried to take Goa. 

It was about the year 1600 tihat the English 
began to try to start trade in India and the 
East. In that year Qpeen Elizabeth I allowed 


therefore, they became like small forts from 
which the merchants carried on their trade. 
‘Factories’ were soon set up at Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta. With the permission of the Mogul 
emperor, the Company also kept its own men 
at inland places, such as Agra and Allahabad, 
where Indian goods were collected and then 
brought to the factories on the coast to be 
shipped to Europe. 

The French East India Company was formed 
later than the English one, but Pondicherry 
in the south and Qiandernagore near Calcutta 
soon became important trading-centres. About 
the same time the French were also very bu^y 
exploring and trading in north America. 
They were the first Europeans to sail up the 
River St Lawrence and to discover the Great 
Lakes. They traded in valuable skins and 
furs with the Red Indians. They also set up 
many trading-posts in the valley of the great 
River Mississippi and its tributary the Ohio. 
We shall see later how the rival daims of the 
English and the French, both in India and in 
America, led to a ‘Seven Years War’. 
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although his last name is the same and he was 
also a scientist. Sir Francis Bacon is sometimes 
known as ‘ the father of modern science’ because 
he was one of the first men (since the time of the 
Greeks) who showed the scientific method of 
finding out the truth. He taught that the 
wrong way is to start with a theory and try to 
make the facts fit it: the right way is to make 
a large number of experiments and to note 
the results carefully. A theory can then be 
built up. But more experiments must be 
made and, if any of the results are found to be 
different, the theory must be changed to fit all 
the results. The true scientist is always ready to 
change his opinions when faced with new facts. 
He does not stick to his opinion like a proud 
man who is afraid to admit that he has made a 
mistake. 

Bacon died as a result of one of his own 
experiments. He was going to London in his 
horse-drawn carriage (there were no railway 
trains then). It was in the depth of winter and 
there was snow all around. He had the idea 
that, if the body of a dead animal could be 
kept very cold, its decay would be stopped. He 
got out of his carriage and went to a nearby 
.farm, where he bought the dead body of a small 
animal that had just been killed. He gathered 
a lot of snow and put it in his carriage, and 


covered the dead body with snow. But he was 
then an old man and the cold gave him a bad 
chill, and before he reached London he was so 
ill that he could not go on. He died soon 
afterwards. The results of this experiment were 
not made use of until much later. Wc now use 
exactly the same idea in keeping food from 
decaying by putting it in a ‘refrigerator’. 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1 What is meant by the ^Renaissance" in Europe? 
Mention some of those who helped to bring it 
about, and what thy did. How were its effects 
spread? 

2 What were the main causes of the Protestant 
Reformation? How and where did it spread, and 
with what results? 


Give a brief account of some of the principal 
geographical discoveries of the sixteenth century. 

What parts of the world were first colonized by the 
Portuguese and the Spanish ? 

Give a brief account of the ancient civilizations of 
the American continent. 
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THE HODERH WOBLD 




u 

Western Nations 
and their Kings 


K^.QU£$T10N 
fV'hat is ^nationalism’? How did 
^nations’ develop? 

In the times in which you and I are now 
living we hear a great deal about ‘nations’ and 
‘nationalism*. But perhaps you have noticed 
that in this book, up to this point, we have 
hardly ever used the word ‘nation*. It is at this 
point, therefore, that we must find out exactly 
what is meant by a ‘nation’ and how the modern 
nations came into existence. 

What is a ‘nation’? Is it a group of people 
all speaking the same language? No: the 
people of the United States of America and the 
people of the British Isles are alike in speaking 
English, but they arc distinct nations. The 
Swiss speak different languages in the various 
parts of their country. They speak French, 
German and Italian; but the Swiss arc a nation 
by themselves, and not a part of the French, 
German or Italian nations. It is not a matter 
of religion, either, for there arc people of 
various religions in India and in England. 
Then is it a matter of race ? But the English 
(and still more the American) nation is a mixture 
of people of many races. So is the Indian 
nation. What, then, is this thing we call a 
‘nation’ ? 



In history, from this point onwards, we shall 
often use the names of the various nations as if 
they were the names of persons. We speak of 
‘England attacking Spain’ and ‘Germany invad¬ 
ing France*. We even give feelings to these 
personalitiesj when we say that ‘Russia was 
afraid of being invaded*. And we have made 
pictures of these persons-too; you have surely 
seen the image of‘Britannia* on a British penny, 
a lady with a three-pronged spear, and a shield 
and helmet. Or you have seen cartoons of 
‘Uncle Sam* and ‘John Bull*, or pictures of 
‘Mother India*. What arc they? The answer 
is: they arc ideas. 

You will say that, if they arc only ideas, 
they m^y easily change. That is exactly what 
has happened. A hundred years ago, people 
in India never thought of themselves as sons and 
daughters of Mother India. They thought of 
themselves as Rajputs or Bengalis or Tamils, 
or, more probably, as Brahmins or Kshatriyas 
or Vaisyas. In the same way, in the time of 
St Francis, the people of Italy did not think of 
themselves as members of the Italian nation; 
they thought of themselves as men of Florence, 
or of Milan. Further back in history, a Frank 
who was an official under Roman rule was 
much prouder of being a Roman citizen 
than of being a Frank. It depends, you see, 
upon the extent to which people feel that they 
Imve interests in common. If you were a Roman 
Catholic, for example, or a Muslim, and if you 
felt that you had more in common with fellow- 
Catholics or fcllow-Muslims than you had in 
common with your next-door neighbour who 
happened to be a Protestant or a Hindu (even 
though he was of the same race as yourself 
and spoke the same language) then, naturally, 
your actions would be influenced by that idea. 
Then, if you were asked to join in some 
common action, whether peaceful or warlike, 
you would not respond to the idea of belonging 
to the same nation but rather to the idea of 
belonging to the same faith. And it is just 
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because people in past times were influenced 
more by the idea of having the same religion, 
or of belonging to the same city, or the same 
caste, that we do not hear anything about 
’nations’ until comparatively modern times, 
that is, till after the Renaissance or the Revival 
of Learning in the west. That may be partly 
due to the fact that the new learning, and the 
discoveries that accompanied it, caused the 
men of the western world to alter their ideas 
about almost everything, and about religion 
among other things. 

This breaking-up of old ideas, however, 
wotild only account for the disappearance of 
the old feeling of religious unity. How can we 
explain the appearance of the new ideas of 
national unity? 

The most important cause of it, perhaps, 
is this. Whtn people have to resist a common enemy^ 
thgf begin to feel united. Let us try to follow up 
this idea. 

In feudal times, as we have seen, there was 
no strong central government in the various 
countries. The people were divided into small 
groups, each group being subject to its feudal 
loid. But by about the fifteenth century things 
began to change; and the use of gunpowder 
in warfare had a good deal to do with this. 
So long as fighting remained mainly a matter 
of hand-to-hand combat, the personal bravery 
of those whose main occupation was fighting 
(that is, the noblemen, the fighting class or 
Kshatriyas) counted for a great deal. But the 
invention of gunpowder made it as easy for 
a commoner to lull a knight as for a knight 
to kill a commoner. The bullet did its work 
equally well, whether the gun was fired by a 
prince or a peasant. So the power of the nobles 
began to decline, and that of the king to in¬ 
crease. The king had fewer serious rivals to 
his power among his own nobles. His chief 
rivals thus became the neighbouring kings. 

Now when the kings had less fighting to do 
against their own nobles, they turned their 
attention to enlarging their kingdoms. They 
found they could not do this unless they invaded 
the countries of their neighbours. It was easy 
to find some excuse for doing that. When 
both parties were warlike, like the English 
and S^ts on each side of the border between 
England and Scotland, the smallest thing was 
enough to set them fighting. In other cases, 
the lung of one country would claim to be the 
rightful king of a neighbouring coimtry, saying 
Hhkt his ancestor had been the original ruler 
of that country. This was the cause of several 
invasions of France by English kings in the 


Middle Ages, and in the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries a large part of France was 
under the rule of English kings. Yet another 
excuse was that of religion. This arose after the 
time when the Protestants began to break 
away from the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was the cause of a very fierce attempt by the 
King of Spain, who was a Roman Catholic, to 
crush the Protestants in Holland (see Section 51). 

Every one of these attempts to force the 
people of one region to become (against their 
will) the subjects of the king of a neighbouring 
region helped to make the attacked people unite 
in resistance to the invader. In the face of 
danger from a common enemy they began to 
forget the differences which had formerly 
seemed so important; they began to think of 
themselves as a ’nation’. This is how the spirit 
of nationalism arose. 



It will be helpful if we take some examples. The 
people of France began to have this feeling 
of unity in resisting the invasions of the English. 
A climax was reached when in the year 1429 
the famous joan of arc, a peasant girl who 
dressed herself in armour and led the French 
armies, actually succeeded in driving the 
English out of France and in having the King 
of France crowned in France’s ancient capital 
city, Rheims. About the same time, Spain 
was undergoing a similar change. We have 
seen how it had been invaded by the Muslims. 
After several hundred years of Muslim rule, 
the Christians began to unite, and under King 
Ferdinand of Aragon the Muslim rule was 
ended in 1492. In 1499 the people of Switzer¬ 
land won their independence from the Austrians 
who had been oppressing them for centuries. 
The Swiss formea themselves into one of the 
first of the European republics, and it is interest¬ 
ing to note that differences of language did not 
prevent them from uniting into a nation. 
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The English began to develop nationalism a 
little later, mainly because of the danger that 
threatened them from Spain in the reign of 
Q^etn Elizabeth I. The Spaniards were angry 
with the English sailors for interfering with 
their ships that brought gold from the newly 
discovered Americas, Also, Qpeen ElizabeA 
was a Protestant, and the King of Spain wanted 
to win back England for Roman Catholicism. 
As he could not attack England except by 
invading it from the sea, he sent a great fleet 
of warships (an armada) which was defeated 
in 1588 by the lighter and more skilfully 
manned English ships. 

This same King of Spain tried to forfe his 
own subjects in Holland to give up their 
Protestant religion, as we learned in Section 51. 
This united them in resistance to him and 
after a tremendous struggle the Spaniards 
had to recognize Holland as an independent 
republic in 1609. One more ‘nation’ had been 
born. 

Russia was another country which began its 
existence, as a nation through resistance to 
invaders. We have seen how Russia formed 
part of the huge empire of Jenghiz and Ogdai 
Khan. Till 1480 the Grand Duke of Moscow 
was a feudal chief under Mongol rule. But 
in 1480 IVAN THE ORBAT refused to pay 
tribute to the Mongols any longer, and set 
up his own government. 

The other modern nations did not develop 
until some time later. Germany was hopelessly 
divided by religious struggles till the eighteenth 
century. Some of its feudal princes took the 
Catholic side and some the Protestant. From 
1618 till 1648 a terrible war, known as the 
Thirty Years War, between the rival princes 
and their supporters, devastated the whole 
country. Italy, too, developed the spirit of 
nationalism quite late, partly because of the 
strong influence of Catholicism through the 
Pope’s court at Rome, and partly because of the 
existence of the many rival small states which 
we have already noticed. It was not until 
1861 that the whole of Italy was united under 
one king, mainly through the efforts of the 
famous patriot Garibaldi about whom we shall 
read in Chapter 16. 

Nations developed in eastern Europe only 
when the rule of the Turks was thrown off, 
which took place only about a hundred years 
ago. 

Owing to all the causes above mentioned, 
the sixteenth century was a century of strong 
kings, and it is worthwhile noticing the names 
of some of these. We have already mentioned 


FERDINAND, the king of north-ei^tem Spain 
(Aragon) who united that country in resistance 
to the Muslims. Not long after his death, the 
kingdom of Spain became united with that 
area of northern and central Europe which had 
been called The Empire’ or The Holy Roman 
Empire’ since the time of Charlemagne. This 
was due to the intermarriage of the royal 
families of central Europe with those of Spain, 
which resulted in several thrones being in« 
herited by one prince, Charles V. Charles’s 
empire included the Netherlands (Holland and 
Belgium) and this was how it came about that 
his son, Philip, who became King of Spain 
when Charles died, was also ruler of Holland. 
It was this Philip who attacked England 
with his Armada, and who tried to force the 
Dutch to become Catholics. 

About the same time there was also a strong 
king in France. His name was Francis i. 
England at that time had henry vin as 
its king. These three kings, of Spaio, France 
and England, were rivals, and when they were 
not fighting with one another openly they were 
secretly supporting one another’s enemies, or 
plotting one another’s downfall. It was partly 
owing to this rivalry of kings that Henry VIII 
dech^ed that he was independent of the autho¬ 
rity of the Pope (the King of Spain being the 
great supporter of Roman Catholicism and the 
Pope’s authority). This action led to England 
being regarded as a Protestant country, and 
increased the feeling of national indepen¬ 
dence. 

Islam, too, had strong rulers at this time. 
In 1520 SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT became 
Khalipha, and once again the whole of the 
Middle East was under one strong ruler. 
Suleiman not only ruled from Bagdad to 
Constantinople, but he extended Turkish rulv. 
right into central Europe. The whole of tht 
Balkan peninsula came under his rule, and the 
whole of Hungary. He besieged Vienna in 
1529, but coula not take it. Once again, as 
when Charlemagne’s ancestor at the little of 
Poitiers resisted the Muslim attack on Europe 
from the west through Spain, Islam was 
checked from further advance. Northern and 
western Europe (except Spain) never came 
under Muslim rule. 

One other strong Muslim ruler of these times 
wc must also note. That is babur, the des¬ 
cendant of Jenghiz Khan, who had set up his 
kingdom in Afghanistan in 1505, and then 
invaded India and captured Delhi in 1526. 
As we read in Section 48 he was the founder 
of the Mogul empire in India. 
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KEY-QUESTION 
Vn^t iMppcned in the reign of 
/''iiottie XIV of France? 


Wc have studied, in Sections 58 and 59, the 
growth of ‘nationalism’, and we have seen how 
the breaking-up of the feudal system, and the 
weakening of the power of the nobles, led to the 
rise of national kings who became one another’s 
rivals in power and wealth. We shall now sec 
how those kings, in most countries, began to 
think of themselves as divinely appointed rulers, 
with the right to do what they pleased in the 
lands they ruled. And then we shall see how 
in every case tliis J<*d to revolt by the people 
they ruled over, and to the establisliment of new 
forms of government. 


rounding himself with such luxury and grandeur 
as had never been seen before, l^th these aims 
needed a huge expenditure of wealth: for the 
first, a great army; for the second, magnificent 
palaces and luxurious surroundings. The money 
for these could be had only by taxation, for the 
days of looting other people’s countries were 
nearly over. The idea of Louis was that his 
people—the common people, cultivators and 
traders, not the nobles—existed simply to 
provide him with the necessary means to get 
what he wanted. 

.The early part of his reign was occupied by 
a Civil War between the French nobles. This 
war, by destroying what little power remained 
to the feudal lords, helped Louis a great deal in 
establishing himself as the only power in the 
State. When that was done he began his 



Fig. 57 Louis XXV and VersaiUes 


LOUIS' XIV of France reigned longer than 
any other king in European history. He came 
to the throne in 1643, and died in. 1715. His 
reign covers seventy-two years and overlaps 
the period of Aurangzeb’s long reign in India 
by twelve years at the beginning and eight 
years at the end. ( 6 S ? L? C i 

Louis was not a wicked man. He was able and 
ambitious, and his aim was to make France 
the mest powerful and most admired nation 
in the world. But in thinking of France he 
was not thinking of the people of France, but of 
himself and his court. He is famous for his 
saying: T am the State’. And it was that State 
which he succeeded in making the wonder 
of the other nations of Europe. He aimed first 
of all at the extension of his kingdom from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenees, and secondly at sur- 

' Pronounced *loo-ce*. 


attempt to enlarge the boundaries of France by 
conquest. He started by invading the Nether¬ 
lands (Belgium). Almost the w'^hole of the 
remainder of his long reign was occupied with 
war after war to enlarge his kingdom. This 
aim was naturally resisted by the countries 
he invaded, and also by other nations (including 
England), which were afraid that Louis would 
make France too powerful. They therefore 
allied themselves against him. Tlius began 
the policy which is called the ‘Balance of 
Power’. This policy continued right down 
to the time of the Great War of 1914, in which 
groups of allied nations fought on each side. 

In spite of the great trouble Louis took in 
training a most efficient army, under very able 
generals, he did not succeed in his aim. The 
chief cause of his failure was the military skill 
of the English general, John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, an ancestor of Sir Winston 
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Churchill, who defeated the French armies in a 
scries of great battles in the Netherlands. The 
constant warfare was a terrible strain on the 
finances of France. 

Meanwhile, Louis was succeeding in his 
other object—to make his court magnificent. 
He made many splendid buildings in France, 
the most remarkable of all being the great 
palace at Versailles,^ near Paris, which cost 
several crores of rupees. Tliough no longer a 
royal palace (because France is now a republic), 
it is still used for great international gatherings. 
The Treaty of Versailles, which concluded the 
Great War of 1914-18, takes its name from that 
place, because the treaty of peace was signed 
there. 

It was in Louis’ reign that France became 
the leader of Europe in matters of dress, 
manners, furniture and architecture. Louis liked 
to encourage literature, too, and some of the 
most famous French writers lived in his time— 
the writer of fables. La Fontaine, and the 
playwrights Racine and Moliere.^ 

When Louis died, in 1715, he left France a 
country full of an outward sliow of splendour, 
but full of discontent and poverty within. 

Other countries, at the same time, had 
kings who also tried to become 'Grand 
Monarchs’. In England the .^tua 
to assert ‘the’ aivirle^ ri^t 6f kings’ to rhajke 
their subjects obey the ruler’s will in all things, 
including matters of religious belief, as well as 
provide him Mith the money to do whatever 
he pleased, to carry on costly wars or build 
expensive palaces. Both these attempts had 
far-reaching results which we must now study. 

The attempts of the Stuart kings of England 
(successors of Queen Elizabeth I, and not so 
wise as she) to force their subjects to accept 
the religion of the king gave rise to a new 
nation, but not within the boundaries of the 
old. In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers, a band of 
Puritans,* left England in disgust, in the sailing- 
ship Mayflower, and landed on the shores of 
North America. There they founded the first 
of the ‘New England’ colonies which later 
became the* backbone of the United States 
of America. Louis’ persecution of the Protestants 
of France had a similar effect, and many of 
the French Protestants (or ‘Huguenots’^ as they 
were called) emigrated either to the neigh¬ 
bouring Protestant countries, Holland and 
England, or to America. 

^ Pronounced‘vare-syee’. 

* Pronounced ‘ra-seen* and ‘mo-lec-air*. 

* Extreme Protestants. 

* Pronounced ‘hew-gc-no*. 


KEY-QUESTION 
In what way did Parliamentary 
government develop in England? 

The attempts of these Grand Monarchs to tax 
their people in order to raise money had 
equally unexpected results. Louis was so power¬ 
ful that during his long reign he only heard the 
discontented grumblings of his over-taxed sub¬ 
jects. But Charles I, the second Stuart King of 
Great Britain, was not so lucky. (Scotland had 
been united with England under the first 
Stuart, James I, King of Scotland, who inherited 
from Queen Elizabeth the throne of England 
too; so from now on wc can speak of ‘Great 
Britain*.) Like Louis, Charles believed that 
he had the ‘divine right’ to tax his people as he 
pleased. But by this time the English, through 
their rapidly increasing overseas trade, were 
no longer divided on feudal lines simply into 
nobles and tenants. There had sprung up a 
very large middle class of people, traders, 
merchants, skilled craftsmen, professional men, 
men who had become wealthy by their own 
hard work and ability. When these people were 
asked to give their money to the king as taxes, 
they wanted to know what the king intended to 
do with the money. The instrument through 
'which they made their protest was known as 
Parliament. This Parliament of the English 
people has been the model for the parliaments 
of self-governing countries in many parts of the 
world, so it is important that we should know 
a little more about it. 

The elected English Parliament began in the 
following way. In the thirteenth century the 
feudal nobles of England were in revolt against 
a king called John, who was trying to make 
himself powerful and to get more money from 
the people. The feudal nobles joined together 
and forced King John to sign an agreement 
that would grant certain fundamental rights 
to his subjects. Among other things, the king 
promised that no man’s property -should be 
taken from him (i.c., confiscated or taxed) 
except with the consent of that man’s equals, 
(i.e., b/ law and not at the personal pleasure 
of the king), and that no man should be im¬ 
prisoned without a legal trial. This agreement 
is called Magna Carta, or the Great Charter, 
and King Jolin was made to sign it in the year 
1215. It is very important because it marks 
the beginning in Europe of two ideas: (i) that a 
king must rule according to law, and not just as he 
pleases; («) that laws must be made by the repre¬ 
sentatives of those who are to be governed by those laws. 
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Fig. 58 Charles 1 and Cromwell 


that is, by the representatives of the people. In the 
reign of the very next king after John, a Parlia¬ 
ment consisting of such representatives was 
called to decide how much money should be 
provided for the king to spend. Most of the 
members of that Parliament were nobles, or 
Lords, but there were also two representatives 
of each county or province and two from 
each borough or city. And, as the interests of 
these people (the ‘Commons’ or Commoners) 
were different from those of the Lords, they 
began to meet separately from the Lords. 
This is how the two Houses of Parliament arose, 
the ‘House of Lords* and the ‘House of Com¬ 
mons’. The House of Commons, you sec, was 
always an elected body of representatives, 
whereas the Lords were those who were born 
noblemen, or created nobles by the king, as they 
still are. Some of the Bishops, or chief men of 
the Church, also were and are included in the 
House of Lords. 

Now, as we have seen England was gradually 
becoming a rich country, through the trade 
of its prosperous middle class. So, when the 
king wanted money, a good deal of it had to 
come from taxes which the big merchants 
would have to pay. Thus it came about that, 
when the king wanted money, his minister 
would go to the House of Commons and tell the 
assembled members that the king proposed to 
collect such-and-such taxes, and that he ex¬ 
pected them to agree to pay those taxes. This 


meant that really, the House of Commons had 
control over the supplies of money for the king's use. 
And, presently, if the king was doing anything 
that they did not like, the Commons used to 
demand that the king should promise redress 
of grievances before they voted supplies^ i.e. the king 
must remedy whatever was wrong before they 
would give him any more money. This, as you 
can sec, acted as a very powerful check on the 
king’s actions; and naturally those kings who 
believed in their ‘divine right’ to do as they 
pleased did not like it at all. But it was not 
until the reign of King Charles I, who became 
King of England about twenty years before 
Louis became King of France, that the struggle 
became really serious. 

Charles wanted to behave like a ‘Grand 
Monarch’, and he refused to ask Parliament’s 
permijision to collect taxes: he asserted his right 
to take them, and he tried to do so. When 
the House of Commons objected, he sent his 
soldiers to arrest the chief members. Then he 
dissolved Parliament, refused to allow it to hold 
its meetings, and ruled without its consent, 
as he believed he had the right to do, being, 
as he thought, king by ‘divine right’. 

But Parliament was too strong^ to submit to 
such treatment. It also organized an army, 
and there was a Civil War—the king against 
his Parliament, with most of the nobles (though 
not all) on the king’s side, and most of 
the townspeople on the side of Parliament. 
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For four years they fought, and in the end 
the king was defeated and taken prisoner. He was 
brought to trial—^a king tried by his own sub¬ 
jects. Because he would not consent to rule 
according to the law, but insisted on his right 
to do as he pleased. Parliament condemned 
him to the punishment of a traitor to the 
country, the punishment of death.' He was 
beheaded publicly, in 1649. This was a terrible 
blow to ‘Grand Monarchy*. 

It is interesting to know what happened 
afterwards. For the next eleven years England 
tried, the experiment of being a republic. The 
president, or ‘Lord Protector’, as he was called, 
was OLIVER CROMWELL, thc man who had 
led the Parliament to victory. But the ex¬ 
periment was not a success. Cromwell was a 
strong man, and while he lived there was no 
revolt. But those who assisted him were as 
tyrannical and intolerant in their own way as 
the king’s men had been. In matters of religion 
they tried to force everycyie to accept their own 
extreme Protestant views. So when Cromwell 
died, there was at once a movement to put a 
king on the throne again. In 1660 the son of 
Charles I, who had been living most of the 
time with Louis XIV, in France, was invited to 
come back, and was placed upon the throne as 
Charles 11. Unlike his father, he took good 
care not to displease Parliament. He said that 
he did not want to ‘go on his travels again’! 
When he died, his brother came to the throne 
as James II, but he was not so wise as Charles II. 
He followed in the footsteps of his father, and 
tried to do as he pleased. He had not learned by 
his father’s experience that he could not do 
that as King of England. He was a Roman 
Catholic and he tried to force his own religion 
upon his subjects. The people of England had 
had enough of that. Parliament invited William 
of Orange, the same Dutch prince who had 
been fighting against Louis in Holland (and 
great-grandson of William the Silent mentioned 
in Section 51) to accept the throne of England, 
as his wife was a daughter of James II. This 
time tliQre was no Civil War. James fled (he 
was allowed to escape) to France, where 
Louis gave him 'shelter. It was a bloodless 
revolution. And thc most important point of 
all is that, since William owed his throne to 
Parliament, he was obliged to govern the country 
according to the laws made by Parliament, and not as 
he pleased. England has never had any more 
‘Grand Monarchs’ since then. It is what we 
call a ‘limited monarchy’, ruled by ‘Parlia¬ 
mentary government’. 


KEY-QUESTION 
How did RusoIa develop under 
Peter die Great? 

We must now take a glimpse at a few of the 
other countries which also developed ‘Grand 
Monarchies’ at this time, or soon after. 

There was peter the great in Russia, 
whose reign began when Louis’ was at its height. 
It was he who began to ‘Europeanize’ Russia, 
which till then had been more an eastern than a 
western power, because of its long contact with 
the Mongols. 

Russia today is one of the largest and most 
powerful nations of the world, occupying a 
huge block of land stretching from thc Baltic 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the boundaries of India and China. 
But it began as a small country surrounding 
Moscow, mostly covered with forests and with 
no outlet to the sea. All the coastline of the 
Baltic Sea was under the rule of the Swedish 
king, and all the southern parts near the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea were ruled by Tartar 
and Turkish princes and kings. In the year 
1682, when young Peter thc First came to the 
throne of thc Tsars (the Russian kings) he was 
only ten years old and he was a king only in 
name. The government was carried on by his 
elder sister, and Peter was left to play. His 
greatest delight was to sail ships, and presently 
he began to want to build ships, too. 

The only sea that Peter had under his control 
was the White Sea, in thc Arctic north, which is 
frozen for more than half thc year. But here 
he made his experiments and once he narrowly 
escaped being drowned on a stormy voyage to 
some islands in thc White Sea, When he was 
old enough to be really Tsar, Peter made his 
former hobby into a more serious occupation. 
He loved to use tools and to experiment with all 
sorts of machines. He gathered a group of 
young men, chosen not because they belonged 
to rich or noble families, but because they were 
interested in thc same sort of things as Peter. 
One of these men was a Swiss, named Lefort. 
One of thc remarkable things about Peter was 
that, though he had been brought up to be a 
king, he was always willing to learn by beginning 
at the very bottom, and working upwards till 
he was fit to lead and direct others. For ex¬ 
ample, in his group of companions, he was not 
the leader because he was the Tsar. If others 
showed themselves abler than he in certain 
things, he used to promote them to leadership 
and work under their conuna^id. This is one 
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of the things that helped him to become ^Petcr 
the Great’, as he is now called. 

By this time Peter had begun to feel that the 
White Sea was not big enough for him, and he 
looked about for a more suitable place. There 
were two seas to choose from: the Baltic Sea to 
the west and the Black Sea to the south. Both 
were under tlic rule of other kings. The Baltic 
coast was under Sweden: the Black Sea was 
entirely within the great empire of the Ottoman 
Turks. 


navy prevented the Turks from reaching Azov 
from the sea. Peter had won his opening to the 
ocean. He built the harbour of Taganrog as the 
first harbour for his navy' on the Black Sea. 

But this was only the beginning. Peter now 
wanted to see how things were managed in the 
more advanced countries of western EuKjpe. 
He decided to send ambassadors to the countries 
most skilled in the tilings he was especially 
interested in. Bui just to hear from others what 
they had seen could not satisfy a man like Peter. 



Fig. 59 

Russia in the time 
of Peter the Great 


If you look at the map of Russia you will see 
that the River Don flows from central Russia, 
not very far south of Moscow, to the Sea of 
Azov, which is a bay of the Black Sea. At its 
mouth is Azov, which at that lime was a strong 
fortress of the Turks. Peter attacked this 
fortress with his army but he could not take it. 
He went back to Moscow and decided that next 
year he would try a different plan. He gathered 
together a huge number of carpenters and 
engineers, and at Voronezh (which, you will see, 
is on the River Don) he set them to work to 
build a navy. The workmen laboured night 
and day, led by Peter himself, the most skilful 
workman of them all. In six months his ships 
were ready, and this time he captured Azov. 
His soldiers surrounded the fort, and they were 
able to starve it into surrender because Peter’s 


So Peter went, not as a leader but dressed as a 
common sailor, with Lefort as^ his chief! In 
this way he made certain that he would be able 
to spend his time learning exactly how ships 
were built in other countries, w'hat tools were 
used, what new machines had come into use. 
He did not want to waste a minute in polite 
talk with big officials or even with fellow-kings! 

For more than a year Peter actually did go 
from country to country, seeing what he 
wanted to see and learning what he wanted to 
learn. He saw how guns were made at Konigs- 
berg in Prussia, how ships were built by the 
Dutch and by the English; he studied anatomy; 
there seemed no end to all the things he wanted 
to know how to do. But he could not slay 
away longer from Russia. A rebellion started, 
and he had to hurry back to crush it. He did so 
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in a few weeks, and as soon as he had finished 
this piece of work, he surprised Russia in 
another way. Until that time the Russians had 
dressed quite differently from other European 
people. They wore long loose robes. The 
men all had long beards. Peter decided that 
Russia must become modern in appearance too. 
He commanded all the noblemen of his court to 
come to him one day, and with his own hands 
he cut ofl* their long beards and moustaches! 
The wearing of long robes was forbidden. Rus¬ 
sians must dress like the Germans and the 
French. And, from that day, if anyone allowed 
his beard to grow long again, he had to pay 
taxes according to the length of his beard 1 

Now Peter turned his attention to the Baltic 
Sea. He attacked the Swedes, and after two 
years of war he forced the Swedish king to give 
up all the provinces which are on the coast of 
the Gulf of Finland on the Russian side. This 
gave Peter the great chance he had been longing 
for—to build a new capital city for Russia, on 
the sea-coast. He founded the city of St Peters¬ 
burg (named after Peter’s patron-saint), which 
was renamed Leningrad after the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

Tliere is no doubt that Peter deserved his title 
of ‘The Great’. But although he possessed great 
and noble qualities, we must not be blind to the 
fact that he also did great evil too. In order to 
carry out what he wanted, he did not care how 
much pain he caused or by what means he 
reached his aim. He lived in an age when 
cruelty was not much thought of, so perhaps 
we must not judge him too severely for being 
cruel. It was a difficult task to make Russia 
into a modern nation, and Peter succeeded 
where a softer and kinder man might have failed. 



KEY->^:<rESTION 

and how did Europeans begin 
to colonize North America? 

We have already seen that, in the struggle 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
the kings who took opposite sides usually 
expected their people to accept the religion of 
the king. But.people who were really struggling 
for freedom to worship in their own way would 
naturally not agree to this. Thus it happened 
that in the seventeenth century (that is from 
A.D. 1600 to 1700) many people who were 
anxious to follow the religion tlicy believed 
to be true were obliged to leave their mother— 
country, because their kings wished them to 
change religions and sometimes tried to force 
them to do so by imprisonment and torture. 

Most famous of these people were The 
Pilgrim Fathersy already mentioned in Section 60. 
When the English king took the side of the 
Protestants, he made himself head of the Church 
of England and separated it from the Roman 
Catholic Church. But this did not mean that 
he allowed people to worship in whatever way 
they thought best. They had to worship in the 
way laid down by the Church of England. If 
they refused to do so, they were punished 
severely by being fined or imprisoned or in 
crueller ways, such as by being whipped or 
having their ears cut off. About the year 1620 
a group of people decided to leave England 
in order to have complete freedom. First they 
went to Holland, but then decided to make 
a new home in an entirely new country, America. 
One hundred and two men, women and children 
set out in a ship named'about 
twfcc'"the size of the slupTn’w^^ 
sailed. They intended to land on the coast of 
Virginia but bad weather drove them further 
north and, after a voyage of three months, they 
landed on the coast of Massachusetts (see 
map) at a place a little to the south of where 
Boston now stands. They called the place 
Plymouth, from the name of the last place they 
saw in England. After som* years of struggle 
the colony began to prosper. Every year more 
shiploads of people arrived, and villages began 
to spring up all along the shore of Boston Bay. 

But the sad thing is that those people who 
had left their mother-country in order to have 
freedom to worship in the way they thought 
right were not willing to give the same freedom 
to others in their ncv^^hpine. ^Th^y had not 
learned the lesson of T&ey belia^d 

so cruelly to those who wished to worship in a 
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different way that newcomers were obliged to 
set up colonies of their own on parts of the 
American coast north and south of Massachu¬ 
setts. This was how the colonies of Maine and 
Connecticut arose. Further south there were 
some Dutch and Swedish colonies, the chief 
of which was New Amsterdam. This was later 
taken by the British from the Dutch, and 
renamed New York, this place the famous 
city of New York has now grown up. Still 


South of Pennsylvania on the map you will 
see Maryland. Maryland was a Roman Catho¬ 
lic colony, for Roman Catholics were- not 
treated well in Protestant England. Soutli of 
Maryland is Virginia, the earliest of the English 
colonies in America, founded in 1584 by 

that Europeans found Red Indians smoking 
the leaf of the tobacco plan t: and even now 
‘Virginia’ tobacco is the most famous in the 



Fig. 60 

The American Colonies 


further south there was a colony started by a 
great man named william penn. Penn is 
of special interest to us in India because h 
believed in the same ideas of^ tfon-^o feni^ 
Mahatma Gandhi. His colony, Pennsylvania, 
was famous for allowing complete freedom 
for everyone to worship in their own way, and 
ako because the colonists there were non-violent 
towards the Red Indians. The result was that 
there was friendship between the colonists and 
the Red Indians, instead of frequent fighting 
as in the other colonies. 


world. Also it was from Virginia that Sir 
Walter Raleigh brought the potato-plan t to 
Ireland; it lias since become the chief crop of 
Ireland and one of the most important fdod 
plants in most of the cooler regions of the world. 

South of Virginia you will see Carolina. 
North and South Carolina were originally colo¬ 
nies of French Protestants who had left France 
because the Roman Catholic French king 
treated them badly. English and Scottish settlers 
then came, and the colonies gradually became 
British. South of the Carolinas is Georgia. 
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This colony was started long after the others by a 
kind-hearte d man, who .saved Aom prison a 
large number of .Jiad .sheeft-im- 

prisohetf Xdr’dieKtr-To save them from getting 
into trouble again, he sent them to America 
where they started the colony of Georg ia, 
named after King Geor^J TTJdfJRngiaiid.,^ 

“ Most of the colonies mentioned above were 
either British or became British not long after 
they were started. But south of Georgia you 
will see Florida. This part of America was 
first discovered by Spaniards who came from 
the West Indies not long alter the time of 
Columbus. On the yyest side nf 
M ississippi is T.exa&. which was also a Spanish 
colony, and then comes Mexico, about which 
we have read in Section 55. o ^ 

But between Florida and Texas there were 
some French colomS**along the banks of the 
great River Mississippi. These were named 
Louisiana after the French King Louis XIV. 
At the end of Section 56 we learned that the 
French were also the first to sail up the great 
river of the north, the River St Lawrence, and 
to discover the . Great Lakes. Now, if you look 
carefully at a physical map of North America 
you. will see that many of the tributaries of 
the. River Mississippi have their .sources not 
far from the Great Lakes. So it was not difficult 
for the French explorers who reached the Great 
Lakes to find those tributaries, especially the 
biggest tributary, the River Ohio, and to sail 
down into the River Mississippi. This is exactly 
what they did, and we shall now see what 
was the result. 


people came from the British Isles and other 
countries of Europe to make their homes in 
America. Wliat had been little villages on the 
coast became important harbours, and more 
and more people went inland to make farms 
and build new towns. The people of the British 
American colonies began to want more space 
to live in. But when they crossed the mountains 
which arc all along the eastern coast (sec map), 
they came to the wide valley of the River Ohio— 
and there were the French. 

The French colonists had more space than 
they could use. America, before the Europeans 
went there, was peopled entirely by a race 
(who came originally from north-east Asia) 
now known as Red Indians. You learned in 
^^ection 53 how they got that name. But the 
number of Red Indians was very small for so 
huge a continent as America, In the whole of 
North America there were probably not more 
people in the time of Columbus than there 
are in Madras city at the present time. The 
British colonists therefore wanted to extend 
their lands to the west. But the French did not 
wish to let the British occupy the country 
which they had already claimed for France. 
They built strong forts all along the Rivers St 
Lawrence and Ohio, and threatened to drive 
out the British if they came any nearer. 

Just at the same time the French and British 
became rivals in India. If India had been a 
united nation under a strong ruler like Akbar 
or Shivaji, about whom we have already read 
in Chapter 12, no foreign power would have been 
able to interfere in her affairs. But after the 



KEY-QUESTION 

How did the French and British 
become rivals in America, Europe 
and India and what was the result? 

We ‘Have seen that the British colonics in 
America were all along the cast coast, while 
the French explorers went up the River St 
Lawrence into the Great Lakes, and then down 
the River Ohio into Louisiana. Look at the 
map again, and you will see why the two 
nations, British and French, presently began to 
fight. The British colonies grew quickly: many 



death of Aurangzeb, the Mogul power grew 
weaker and weaker, and many of the Nizams 
and Nawabs of the various provinces made 
themselves independent rulers of States. In 
the midst of such disorder it became difficult 
for the French and British East India Com¬ 
panies to carry on their trade without the 
protection of some armed forces. At first they 
only strengthened their forts and kept soldiers 
to defend them. They then began to help the 
Rajas and Nawabs of the neighbouring places 
to increase their authority. They trained Indian 
soldiers for the armies of these Indian rulers, 
supplying them with European officers and 
with guns. When the Rajas and Nawabs 
began to fight each other with the help of these 
armies, the French and British East India 
Companies often found themselves on opposite 
sides, one Company helping one ruler and the 
other Company another. From this they began 
to fight each other with the Indian rulers’ help, 
and so the struggle began to grow into a regular 
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war. Thus, the French and the British were 
ready to fight each other both in North America 
and in India. We shall now sec how they 
fought in Europe too. 

England at this time had a great Prime 
Minister, whose name was william pitt. 
Pitt was only 27 years old when he first became a 
member of the British Parliament, and he soon 
became famous by his eloquence. Little by little 
he rose to power and when he was 48 years old 
he became Prime Minister. It was he who 
really laid the foundations of the British empire. 
He saw that the struggle between England 
and France was sure to come, and he made up 
his mind that England must win. This is 
what he did. 

First of all, he chose young and able leaders 
for the British navy, and for the British armies in 
America and India. He sent them out to fight 
the French, with the best equipment that 
could be got. It was Pitt who chose Robert 
CLIVE to lead the British in India. Clive was 
only 27 years old but he soon sliowed that he 
was a military genius. The commander chosen 
by Pitt for the British forces in North America 
was JAMES WOLFE, a young officer only 31 
years old. 

The second thing Pitt did was to keep the 
French busy in Europe, so that they could not 
send much help to their armies overseas. This 
he did by supporting the chief European enemy 
of France, kino Frederick ii of Prussia. 
Frederick was the greatest military genius 
then alive, and he had trained the Prussian 
army until it was the most powerful in Europe. 
With the help of this army he planned to make 


Prussia one of tlie gieatest nations in Europe. 
In order to do that he Iiad to defeat the French, 
who were his strongest rivals. Pitt sent some 
British soldiers to help Frederick, but the chief 
help he gave was in money, which Frederick 
needed very badly to pay his men and to feed 
and equip them properly. . 

The war lasted for seven years, from 1756 to 
1763, and for this reason it is known as The 
Seven Years War. Frederick had a difficult 
time at first: for Russia, Sweden, and Austria 
were on France’s side against him. But, fortu¬ 
nately for Frederick, the Empress of Russia 
died, and the next ruler, who was a great 
admirer o'‘ Frederick, withdrew from the war 
against him. Helped by the discipline of his 
well-trained army, he then gained victory over 
France and Austria. Meanwhile the British 
navy drove the French from the seas, and 
British armies under Wolfe in Canada and 
under Clive in India defeated the French on 
land. Peace was made in 1763. Under the 
Treaty of Paris the fVrnch had to give up all 
their claims ? Mincts in North America and 
India. Prussia became one of the leading 
nations of Europe, and the British empire 
was born. Tliis was mostly due to the work of 
William Pitt (who was by that time Earl of 
Chatham) and to Frederick II, King of Prussia, 
known from that time onwards as Freoerick 
the C5reat. Frederick deserved the title, not 
only because he was a great soldier, but because 
he was the first European king to try to educate 
all his people and make them tolerant of each 
other’s religion. In these things he was far 
ahead of his time. 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1 What do we mean by a ^natioiC? How did 
nationalism develop? 

2 Mention some of the strong kings of the six^ 
teenth century and what they did. 


3 How did Parliamentary government develop in 
England? 

4 Why and how did Europeans set up colonies in 
America and India? 

5 Give a short account of ^The Seven Tears War* 
and its results. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

How did the Maratha empire come 
into esdatcnce and why did it 
decline? 


In Section 49 we read of how the great 
Maratha Shivaji had defied the Mogul Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb. His kingdom did not long 
survive his death in 1680. Aurangzeb spread 
his rule steadily, taking and killing Shiv^yi’s 
successor, so that when he died in 1707 he ap¬ 
peared to be undisputed master of all northern 
India and the Deccan plateau. But the Marathas 
had never been completely conquered. Though 
unable to continue organized resistance, they 
used their hill forts as centres from which to 
continue fighting their much more powerful 
enemy, just as the Dutch had used their water- 
surrounded villages against their Spanish 
oppressors a century earlier. 

Aurangzeb, like the Spanish king, Philip, who 
tried to force his own religion upon his Dutch 
subjects, was a man of sincere religious belief. 
He avoided luxury and devoted his whole time to 
state affairs. He was an able general, but he 
failed to win the confidence of his ministers and 
officers because he never trusted them. Within 
five years of his death, revolts broke out in many 
parts of the Mogul empire. With such great and 
well-equipped Mogul armies fighting against 
them it was the wisest policy for the Marathas to 
avoid meeting their opponents in a single great 
battle in which defeat would have been disas¬ 
trous. Instead, each of the Maratha leaders, 
Scindia, Holk^, Gaekwad, Pawar and Bhonslc, 
attacked the Moguls in his own area. In that way 
they were able to reconquer kingdoms for them- 
selvcsinMaharashtra, Gujarat and central India. 
Those states were ruled by the descenaants of 
those Maratha leaders until 1949. 

Within fifty years of Aurangzeb’s death noth¬ 
ing was left of the mighty empire established by 
the Moguls, except the province of Delhi. But 
the Marathas, who had seemed so utterly 


defeated, were regaining their power throughout 
western and central India. The Maratha chiefs 
regarded themselves as united under the central 
leadership of the Peshwa, the Prime Minister of 
Shivaji’s successors. Under the great Peshwas, Baji 
Rao I and his son Balaji Baji Rao, the Marathas 
all combined. Even the terrible defeat which 
they suffered, through bad generalship, at the 
ThirdBattlc of Panipat (1761) against the invader 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, did not break their spirit. 
Under Madhava Rao I, son of Balaji, the 
Maratha rule was re-established throughout the 
greater part of northern and central India from 
Delhi to even beyond the borders of what is now 
Madras State. Madhava Rao died before he 
could complete his work, and as he had no son, 
disputes began about the succession to the office 
of Peshwa. The British, who by this time had 
greatly increased iheir power in India through 
their defeat of the French, took advantage of 
these divisions among the Marathas. They 
either defeated one party by helping its rivals, or 
made treaties with them separately under which 
the independence of the states of the individual 
chiefs was guaranteed. Until 1949 important 
Maratha states such as Gwalior, Baroda, Indore, 
and many others existed, in which Hindus and 
Muslims lived and worked together side by side 
more peaceably than in many other parts of 
India. This shows that if the policy of Akbar 
had been continued by his successors, and if 
Shivaji had been won over as an ally of Mogul rule 
as the Rajput princes were won over by Akbar, 
the subsequent history of India might have been 
very different from what it turned out to be. 

The history of the Mogul empire in India 
after the death of Aurangzeb is one of disaster, 
Aurangzeb wished his tlirec sons to divide the 
empire between them peacefully, but instead of 
doing that, they fought one another. Two were 
killed in battle, and the third, Muazzam, be¬ 
came emperor under the title of Bahadur Shah. 
During the next twenty-five years, princes and 
nobles plotted and struggled to gain power and 
wealth for themselves, and revolts broke out all 
over the empire. Under the Peshwas the Mara¬ 
thas grew stronger and stronger: Baji Rao I 
conquered Malwa in 1724 and Gujarat in 1731. 
In 1739 he defeated the Portuguese and captured 
Bassein. His son Balaji Baji Rao further extended, 
the Maratha empire into Orissa and Bengal. 

In the south, the Nizam, though still in name 
a viceroy of the Mogul emperor, in fact became 
an independent ruler of a large province with 
Hyderabad as its capital. The Rajputs gradually 
regained their independence; one of the ablest 
was Raja Jai Singh of Amber, builder of Jaipur. 
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Fig. 61 The Marathas force the Mogul emperor to accept their terms 


The warlike Sikhs were creating a new 3 tate in 
the Punjab. The rulers of Oudh and Bengal 
declared their independence. By the year 1735 
the Mogul emperor ruled only a small region 
around Delhi. 

The final disaster came in 1739. Nadir Shah, 
the ruler of Persia, coriquered Afghanistan, and 
threatened to invade India. The Mogul emperor, 
Mahommed Shah, was incapable of stopping the 
invasion and appealed in vain to his viceroys to 
come to his rescue. Nadir Shah entered Delhi 
and allowed his soldiers to kill and plunder as 
they pleased. Like Timur, he did not come to 
rule; Mahommed Shah was permitted to remain 
as emperor, but Nadir Shah went home to 
Persia with the Koh-i-noor diamond, the 
Peacock Throne and other booty valued at 
many crores of rupees. 

The Marathas might have completed the 
destruction of the Mogul empire at this time, if 
they had followed Shivaji’s plan of creating a 
strong state in the south before trying to conquer 
the whole of India. Instead, they allowed their 


daring horsemen to make raids all over north 
India. The Mara ilia government at Poona could 
not possibly find enough capable men to adminis¬ 
ter such vast new territories. The regions they 
conquered were therefore governed as in feudal 
times, by jagirdars under Maratha chiefs at 
Gwalior, Indore, Nagpur, Dewas, Dhar, and 
other centres. 

In 1757 they entered Delhi and forced the 
Mogul emperor to accept their own terms for 
peace; in 1758 they defeated the Nizam, and 
conquered the Punjab. This brought them up 
against the Afghans (who had succeeded in 
getting rid of Nadir Shah), and in 1761 a great 
battle w'as fought on the famous field of Panipat. 
The Marathas were defeated. 

This defeat did not bring about the fall of their 
empire; but its spread into north India was 
checked. It also resulted in the great Maratha 
chiefs gradually ceasing to be controlled from 
Poona, but becoming independent rulers of 
Maratha states, such as that of' Mahadji Sclndia 
at Gwalior and of Holkar at Indore. 


























KEY-QUESTION 
How did British rule spread 
throughout India ? 

In the meantime, in the south and east of 
India a new kind of invasion was taking place. 
We have seen how the British and the French 
set up trading-stations with tlie permission of the 
Mogul emperors; and we have seen how the 
rivalry between them in Europe and America 
also spread to India. In 1748 both the Nizam 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic died. The 
French, under their leader Duplcix, who had 
become Governor ol‘ the french settlement at 


now, during his absence, it was plundered by 
every petty official and clerk of the East India 
Company, with the help of the Hindu merchants 
who shared the enormous gains. On his return 
Clive tried to stop this and establish an orderly 
form of government but he was recalled to Eng¬ 
land in i767, a sick nian: in 1774 he committed 
suicide. 

When Warren Hastings came out in 1772 as 
Governor of Bengal he found a difficult task 
before him. He had to clean up and reorganize 
the whole administration of the province of 
Bengal. He had to protect Oudh from the Mara- 
thas who were invading it. He had to make 
profits for the East India Company. 



Fig. 62 Clive at the Battle of Plassey 


Pondicherry in 1742, tried to increase their power 
in south India by supporting one of the rival 
claimants. The British did the same by helping 
the other. After a struggle of several years, 
during which the young English officer, Robert 
Clive, gained fame as a daring leader, the British 
were successful, and Dupleix was ordered to 
return to France. 

The British had also in the meantime been 
increasing their power in Bengal, where their 
East India Company had founded Fort William 
at Calcutta in 1690. From being at first merely 
traders they had become land-owners also, under 
the Mogul viceroy. And when in 1756 the vice¬ 
roy, Alivardi Khan, died, they did in Bengal the 
same thing as they had done in the south, helped 
a rival claimant to become viceroy of Bengal. 
This was done after a battle had been fought at 
Plasscy in 1757 in which Clive was victorious. 
The new Nawab, Mir Jafar, had to pay Clive an 
immense amount for his viceroyalty, but he ruled 
in name only, as the real power lay with Clive 
and the East India Company. Clive went back to 
England in 1760 for five years. The country had 
often been plundered by invading armies, but 


But the greatest dangers to the extension of 
British power in India were the Indian states 
which had arisen on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, those of the Marathas and, in the south, 
that of Haidar Ali of Mysore. In the First 
Maratha War of 1775 to 1782 the danger from the 
Marathas was ended with the Treaty of Salbai 
(1782) under which Mahadji Scindia became an 
ally of the British. 

In 1798 LORD WELLESLEY (wliosc brother 
became duke of Wellington, the victor of 
Waterloo) came out as Governor-General. He 
was a soldier, and was determined to establish 
British rule in India by force of arms. It was a 
time of great danger to the British, for Napoleon 
Bonaparte was creating a French empire in 
Europe, and aimed at extending it into the East. 
First of all, Wellesley dealt with Tipu Sultan, 
who had become the ruler of Mysore on the 
death of his father, Haidar Ali. In 1799 
Seringapatam was taken by the British, and Tipu 
died fighting. The throne of Mysore was given 
back to the Hindu family of the Wodeyars to 
whom it had fallen after the break-up of 
the Vijayanagar empire. A descendant of that 
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family was recently tlie Governor of Mysore. 

Wellesley made a ‘Subsidiary Alliance’ with 
the Nizam. Under the terms of such alliances, 
an Indian ruler had to accept the British as the 
‘paramount power’ (i.c. the supreme power): 
he was not allowed to make war or peace with 
any other foreign power; he had to employ 
British troops in his army and pay for their 
maintenance, he could not employ any other 
foreigners in his service, and he had to keep a 
British Resident at his court. By means of these 
alliances, which he forced on most of the Indian 
princes, Wellesley made the position of the 
British in India very powerful and very secure. 
But such alliances were disastrous to the Indian 
princes who accepted them. Free from all danger 
of invasion from outside or from revolt within, 
many of the Indian princes lost all feeling of 
responsibility for the good of their people, and 
thought only of their own profit and pleasure. 
There were great exceptions, but it was in spite 
of the system and not owing to it. 

Wellesley was also quick to take every 
opportunity to annex Indian states, with the 
excuse that their people were suffering under 
the misrule of Indian princes. In this w^ay a 
large part of India came under direct British rule. 

Wellesley tried to do the same thing with the 
Marathas, but did not succeed. The Second 
Maratha War was the result, in which, between 
1803 and 1805, the Marathas were severely 
defeated, but not conquered finally. 

During this war the Mogul emperor was 
taken under the protection pf the British when 
they occupied Delhi. India was still, in name, 
the empire of the Moguls. Even the British 
East India Company was known as The 
Company Bahadur’. The Company liad be¬ 
come the real heir to Akbar’s empire, and India 
was gradually being united again under a 
centralized government. 

In 1812 the British Parliament put an end 
to the Company’s trading activities: from then, 
until 1858, the East India Company was simply 
the machinery by means of which India was 
governed by the British Parliament, 

From 1813 to 1819 there was again war with 
the Marathas. It ended with their defeat, 
and the abolition of the office of Pcsliwa. The 
remains of the kingdom of the Peshwa were 
divided between the Raja of Sahara and the 
British presidency of Bombay. The whole of 
the Indian peninsula thus came under British 
rule or under Indian princes who accepted 
British paramountcy, except for the extreme 
west and north-west, Sindh, the Punjab, and 
Kashmir. 


KEY-QUESTION 
What caused the Indian Rebellion 
of 1857, and what were its results? 

A new era of British rule began in 1828 
when LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK bpcamc 
Governor-General. Bentinck was a liberal who 
believed that the aim of British rule in India 
was ‘to hold India in trust and to train Indians 
to rule themselves’. In England this was a 
time when great changes were beginning to 
take place. Liberal-minded men had begun to 
sec that it was not enough for the country to 
grow rich through industry and trade; the 
government must be responsible for improving 
the condition of the people, not only of the 
British Isles, but of the British empire overseas. 
Under the great Reform Act of 1832 the British 
Parliament itself became more leprcsentative, 
and the immediate effect of this was to increase 
the demand for reforms and improvements 
everywhere. 

In 1829 the practice of satt was declared 
illegal, and in 1832 slavery was prohibited. 
In 1813 a beginning had been made of esta¬ 
blishing schools, and in 1816 David Hare 
opened the Hindu College at Calcutta with the 
help of RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY, the grcat 
Indian reformer and educationist. In 1835 
Lord Macaulay, who had come to India as Law 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
published his famous Minute on English educa¬ 
tion, which resulted in the opening of English 
schools and colleges gradually throughout 
the country. In the same year the Freedom of 
the Press Act was also passed. These reforms 
undoubtedly led the way ultimately to India’s 
political freedom and independence. 

In 1843 Sind was annexed by the British. 
From 1845 to 1849 there was war with the 
Sikhs, which ended in the annexation of the 
Punjab. Thus the whole of India came under 
British riile or paramountcy. 

In 1848, LORD DALHOusiE became Govcmor- 
General, and during his term of office many 
important new undertakings were begun. The 
first railway in India was opened; the first 
telegraph line was laid. Half-anna postage of 
letters was introduced. The great Ganges Canal 
was constructed. Tlie Grand Trunk Road was 
rc-madc. The Roorkec Engineering College 
was started. Lord Dalhousie personally financed 
the Women’s College at Calcutta, started 
by his colleague Bethune. 

But in spite of all these improvements, and 
partly because of them, unrest was growing in 
India under British rule. Two great groups of 
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Fig. 63 Planning the Rebellion 


The revolt began at Meerut .in May 1857, 
with the mutiny of three Indian regiments in 
the Company’s army. Within forty-eight hours 
Delhi was occupied, and Bahadur Shah was 
proclaimed Emperor of India. The rebellion 
quickly spread throughout the whole of north 
India, except in the Punjab. But it was not a 
united or well-organized movement. In each 
place local leaders took charge, but there was 
no central authority or plan of campaign. 

The British were taken by surprise, and for 
four months they found it difficult to take 


people had lost the empire of India to the 
British: they were the Muslims and the Mara- 
thas. There were two main causes for their 
discontent. The first was, naturally, that they 
were no longer the real rulers of their own 
country, or the lands their ancestors had 
conquered. The second was fear of the new 
things and ideas introduced by the British. 
It was easy for those whose discontent was due 
to the first of these reasons to stir up the ignorant 
masses by putting forward the second, declaring 
that religion and old customs were in danger 
from the foreigner. It was such causes that 
gave rise to the Indian rebellion of 1857, 
known in some history books as the Indian 
Mutiny. 


effective action. If at that time the rebels 
could have organized a central authority, it is 
probable that the British would have at least 
been driven back to their coastal forts. But that 
did not happen. There was no central plan, 
with the result that the British were able 
to deal with each group in turn. Only in the 
case of the Maratha leaders, Tanlia Tope and 
the Rani of Jhansi, was there serious resistance. 
When that was overcome, the maiji danger 
to British rule was ended. The most important 
result of the rebellion was that it ended the rule 
of the East India Company. In 1858 the govern¬ 
ment of India was taken ever directly by the 
British Crown, by a proclamation of Queen 
Victoria. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 How did the Maratha empire come into existenccy 
and why did it decline? 


2 How did British rule spread thnmi^houi India up 
/ol851? 

What caused the Indian Rebellion of 1851, and 
what were its results? 
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Tbe Bevolntionary 
Era in the West 


KEY.question 
H ow did the United States of ' 
America come into existence? 

War is a very cosily business. We learned in 
Section 64 about the struggle between the 
British and the French in Europe, America 
and India. It ended ^ntli the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763 under wliich tiie French liad to give 
up all their claims in North America and in 
India. Tlie British \\<'re victorious, l)ut tljey 
had to pay for their victory. 

Because the British colonists in North America 
(New England) had gained advantages from 
the defeat of the French, some of the British 
ministers began to say that the colonists ought 
to pay a part of the cost of protecting America. 
Even though the French had been defeated, 
tlierc was still a possibility ol‘ anotlicr attack 
from them or from the Red Indians. Tlie 
British Government therefore asked the colonists 
to raise taxes to pay part of the <’<»st of keeping 
a small army in America for their own protec¬ 
tion. But the r(»h)ni^ts obj<'ctcd, saying that 
there ought to Ix! Wo taxation without represtnla'- 
tion\ i.c. people sliould not be taxed unless 
their representatives liavc consented to that 
taxation (and the American colonists had no 
representatives in the British Parliament). 
Many people in England tlioiight that the 
colonists were right in this, and when the British 
Government passed a ‘Stamp Act’ (for raising 
taxes in the colonies by compelling the use of 
stamps on certain documents) they supported 
the colonists’ agitation for the Act to be with¬ 
drawn. It was withdrawn, but later another 
attempt was made to raise taxes in America, 
this time on tea. In 1773 when the tea-ships 
arrived at Boston, some of the colonists forced 
their way on board and tlirew the tea into the 
harbour. To punish them, the British Govern¬ 
ment ordered Boston liarliour to be closed and 
sent troops to dp this. Presently there were 


armed struggles, and these led to fighting 
on a larger scale. Most of the colonists and 
their friends in the mother-country hated the 
idea of killing each other for such a cause. 
Moreover, the colonists had no army of properly 
trained soldiers to fight with. But they refused 
to give in. They got ready to fight. 

Tlic first thing to do was to find a good leader. 
The colonics were not a united nation. Each 
colony had its own independent government. 
If they had tried to fight the British separately 
they could not possibly have won. But the need 
to resist a common enemy made them willing to 
wojk together. They found a great leader in 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

George Washington was born in Virginia in 
1732. He was a farmer and a farmer’s son. Until 
he was more than forty years old, he spent Iiis 
time almost entirely in looking after his estates, 
(>11 which maize and tobacco were the chief 
crops. He gained some military experience, 
hcjwevcr, in fighting for the British against the 
Frencli. When tlic Seven Years War had been 
won, Washington went back to his farming. 
xNothing would have pleased Ixim better than 
to spend the remainder of liis life developing 
a bigger and bigger colony towards the River 
Mississippi. But the British Government did 
not like this because it would have meant 
fighting against the Red Indians w^ho lived in 
those parts. The British had had enough of 
fighting in the war against the Frencli. So laws 
were passed forbidding tl^e colonists to go 
beyond the River Ohio. This action of the 
British Government annoyed the colonists of the 
southern states. At the same time the laws 
ordering the paymcjU of new taxes annoyed 
tiiosc of the nortfi. The colonists of the north 
and of tlie south alike, therefore, were angry 
with their motlicr country. 

Wlien King George III sent his armies to 
force the colonists to obey, Washington was the, 
man chosen by the colonists as their leader. 
He did not want to accept this responsible 
work, for he considered himself unfit for it. 
Bui wlicn he saw that his fellow-countrymen 
needed his help, he took up the task. He 
refused to accept any salary. At first he was 
fixeed with very great difficulties. Although 
the colonists w'cre hardy farmers and foresters, 
and could slxoot, they were not used to military 
discipline and had almost no equipment for a 
war. During the first year and a half, the 
Americans (as wc shall now call them) suffiired 
defeat after defeat from the more experienced 
British soldiers. But, in spite of this, they refused 
to give in. Washington weixt on training more 
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FIf • 64 ColiMiists, disguised as Indians, thmw 
tea into Bostcm harbour 


grown to liC one of thiC largest and most powerful 
nations of the world^The Fourth of July is the 
great day of celebration for that nation, because 


it was on 4 July 1776 that the colonists first 


men and gathering equipment for them, and in 
1777 the tide began to turn. The colonists 
were helped because many people in Britain 
were against carrying on a war against their 
brave countrymen who had settled in America. 
In the year 1777 a whole British army of 8000 
men had to surrender to the Americans at 


declared themselves to be no longer under the 
British Government, 

Their difficulties did not end, however, with 
the winning of their freedom, for they had had 
very little experience of self-government. Until 
the time when the war began, each of the states 
had managed its own affairs quite separately. 


Saratoga. This encouraged the French and 
Spanish to help the -^ncricans. A treaty of 
alliance was signed and a French fleet set sail 
for America. Up to this time the British had 
had the advantage of control of the sea, but this 
was now weakened. The result was that in 


They now had to find a way to unite in manag¬ 
ing their affairs as a single nation. This was 
not easy, for each state was jealous of its own 
freedom and did not want to give up its authority 
to a central government. It took no less than 
eleven years, from the time when they declared 


1781 a combined force of Americans and French their independence in 177C, for them to agree 


was able to surround another British army of 
7000 men at Yorktown in Virginia. This made 
victory sure for the Americans. The control of 
the sea again proved to be the most important 
thing for the British, and this time it was against 
them. In 1783 King George had to admit that 
the former British colonies of New England 
were firee and independent states. The Cana¬ 
dian colonies had not joined the war, so they 
remained British. 


upon their new constitution. 

In 1787 representatives of the states met to 
decide what should be done. Washington came 
as representative of his own state, and he was 
elected Chairman. Then it was decided that 
the states should unite themselves into a Federa^ 
lion. That is a form of government in which the 
federating states (or provinces) continue to 
manage their own affairs in matters which 
concern themselves only; but in noatters which 
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concern the nation as a whole—such as defence^ 
moriey, postal system, telegraphs and railways, 
foreign trade, treaties and war with foreign 
countries— they agree to be ruled by a central or 
federal Government, consisting of representatives 
of all the federating states or provinces. 

Most Americans, of course, hated the idea of 
having a king. They decided instead to elect 
one of their leading men as President for a 
period of four years, and to hold fresh elections 
after every four years, so that no one man 
could ever become powerful for too long a time. 
The first man they elected as President of the 
United States of America was George Washing- 
ton* !' ^ ■ z'. . V *• /'• 



\ 



^•liCEY.QUESTION 
How do ideas affect the growth o£ 
nations? 


The struggle of the American colonists was 
what is cdled a rebellion, that is a fight for 
independence... The French helped the Ameri¬ 
cans. Jq their rebellion against British rule. 
But soon afterwards in France itself a great 
disturbance took place. This was not a rebellion 
but a ‘rcyolution’, that is, an overthrow of the 
govcfhment of the country by its own people. 
, It has been said that "ideas rule the world’, 
and we have just seen how it was not so much 
because King George III wanted to tax the 
American colonists that they revolted against 
him, but because they hated the idea of being 
forced. The ideas that people have about them¬ 
selves and about the people around them affect 
their conduct a great deal. It is easy to under¬ 
stand this, if you consider how people are 
affected by thinking of themselves as belonging 
It I 1 particular nation or to a particular religion. 
For example, there is very little difference, 
actually, between the people who live in 
England, in Ireland, and in the United States 
of America. But because the people who live 
in those countries have the idea that they belong 
to different nations, they do not feel inclined to 
woi k for each other's benefit as much as people 
/ live further apart, such as the people of 
% stralia and those of England, who have the 


idea that they are united because they both 
recognize the same person as their queen. 
There used to be quarrels about religion in 
England and France, where there was bitter 
hatred between Protestants and Roman Catho¬ 
lics. There is still a good deal of such hatred 
in Ireland, where the people are Protestants 
in the north and Catholics in the south, and 
the country is divided into two parts which arc 
quite separately governed. You see from these 
examples what a powerful effect ideas have. 
From this you will be able to understand that 
if people begin to change their ideas, they will also 
want to change their actions and way of living. And 
that is why the men who have influenced others 
to change their ideas are often more important 
than the men who have won great victories 
in war or turned kings, off their thrones. We 
are now going to learn something about tlu'ec 
such men, who did more than anyone else to 
cause the overthrow of ‘Grand Monarchy’ 
Tliey did not themselves drive kings from their 
thrones, but by their writings they made people 
discontented with ‘Grand Monarchy’. In course 
of time, enough people believed in those ideas 
to make it impossible for them to put up with 
the ways of ‘Grand Monarchs’ any longer. 
The names of those great writers were Voltaire, 
a Frenchman, Rousseau, a Swiss, and Paine, an 
Englishman. 

VOLTAIRE was bom in Paris in 1694. He 
was a sickly child and was not expected to 
live. He was sent to a Jesuit school, where his 
extraordinary intelligence at a very early age 
astonished his teachers. He wanted to know 
everything. He would not be satisfied with 
anything but full and detailed explanations, 
and he had a wonderful memory. Very soon he 
showed that he had a wonderful power of 
expression too. When he was only twenty years 
old he began to write plays, poems and articles 
in which some of the leading men of France 
were attacked and ridiculed. He was punished 
by being put in prison for eighteen months. 
Wliile in prison, and as soon as he was released, 
he was busy with more writings of the same 
kind. This led to his being beaten by men 
hired by his enemies. Finally he was sent out of 
France, and was not allowed to return for 
many years. Those years (four of them spent 
in England) he filled with writing of all kinds— 
history, essays, letters, pamphlets, poems, plays— 
most of them attacks of one kind or another 
upon the abuses and follies of the society of 
his time. His writings, which included fierce 
attacks on religion also, brought him the 
reputa^tion pf being perhaps the most powerful 
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journalist that ever lived. Naturally they made 
him one of the inost hated of men, as well as 
one of the most admired. His influence in 
France became so great that during the later 
part of his lifetime even the powerful men 
whom he attacked with his pen dared not try 
to check him, for fear of annoying the public 
whom he had stirred up in favour of the ex¬ 
posure of shams, and the free expression of 
grievances. This shows how much he had been 
able to accomplish during his lifetime, in the 
very country where the Grand Monarch’s 
successor (Louis XV) was sitting upon the 
throne. At the end of his life, indeed, Voltaire 
came back to Paris in triumph to see the per 
formance of his last play. He died a few months 
later, at the age of 84. Eleven years later the 
French Revolution began. 


importance. It was in 1762, when he was 50 years 
old, that he published the book which probably 
did more than any single book ever written to 
bring about the downfall of the Grand Monar.- 
chies of Europe. This was The Social Contract, 
in which Rousseau argues that good govern¬ 
ment must be based on the consent of those who 
are governed; in other words government must 
be democratic, not autocratic. As kings had 
until then usually been autocrats, Rousseau was 
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".question in favour of a republican form of government, 

few did the writings o£ Voltaire, with every citizen as a voter. ‘Liberty, equality, 

Ronsseau and Paine affect events frater nity* was to be the battle-cry of the new 

at this time? ; years after Rousseau’s death 

it became the rallying-cry of the French 
In 1778, the year of Voltaire’s death, another^ rjcvplutionarijs. 

great writer abo died, who in a somewhat ^ ' Tii’^tlie same year as The Social Contract Rous- 
different way did as much as Voltaire to prepare seau’s other famous book appeared. Thb was 

the way for the French Revolution. This was Emile,^ an aj>peal for better methods of educa- 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU.^ Rousseau was tion. Education in 1760 consisted mostly of 

born in Geneva in 1712, the son of a watch- cramming Latin grammar and memorizing the 

maker. Unlike Voltaire, he showed in his early answers to certain questions on the doctrines 

years no prombe of his future greatness as a of the orthodox religion (whether Catholic or 

writer; in fact it was not until he was nearly Protestant). How far ahead of his time, thcre- 

40 years of age that he wrote anything of any fore, was Rousseau in proposing that education 

^ Pronounced ‘roo-io’. * Pronounced ‘ay-mcel*. 
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should also include proper physical training 
with careful attention to diet and cleanliness, 
as well as the development of the mind and 
character by methods which arc even now 
regarded as modern! As we might expect, the 
result of the publication of Emile was that its 
author was threatened with arrest—for having 
( ornniittcd the crime of encouraging his fellow- 
countrymen to think! He had to flee to England, 
wlicrc the earlier disappearance of Grand 
Monarchs had given people more individual 
liberty. He returned to France in 1770 and died 
in the same year as Voltaire. 

Tlicre is one English writer of this time who 
is of special interest to us because he helped to 
start and actually took part in the struggle for 
freedom on two continents — in the American 
War of Independence, and in the French 
Revolution. This was thomas paine. 

Paine held a small official post in England, 
and he was dismissed from it because he carried 
on an agitation against certain actions of the 
authojTties which he felt to be unjust. He went 
to America, and there he published a paper 
called Common Seine, In this paper he wrote 
strongly in support of the cause of the colonists 
against the British Government. When the War 
of Independence broke out, he fought on the 
American side; and at the end of the war he 
was given a post in the new American Govern¬ 
ment. In 1787 he returned to England, and 
four years later he published his best-known 
book, The Rights of Alan, in which he warmly 
supported the revolutionary cause. To escape 
imprisonment for this, he was obliged to flee 
to France, where the Revolution had just 
broken out. There he was welcomed, and 
elected a member of the Convention before 
which the French king was brought to trial. 
Later he went to America again, where he died. 




KEY-QUESTION 
‘ What caased the French Revolution 
and what happened in it? 


The writings of these three men did a great 
deal to make thoughtful people see that the 
time had come when the terrible condition 
of the masses must be improved. In France 
things were particularly bad. The French 
had not yet recovered from the losses they had 
suffered in the wars against the British, and 
from the wastefulness of the ‘Grand Monarch’ 
and his court. Even the taxes levied to meet 
the expenses of the government were collected 
almost entirely from the poorer classes of people; 
the nobles were exempted from paying any¬ 
thing. Such clear injustice caused the middle 
classes — the tradespeople of the small towns, 
the farmers, professional men, and thoughtful 
people everywhere — to join w'ith the des¬ 
perately poor peasants and town-labourers to 
bring about by violent revolution a change 
which there seemed to be no hope of bringing 
about in any other way. 

Another thing which helped to make the 
French people discontented with the Grand 
Monarchy was the example of the American 
colonists wliom the French government had 
helped in the light for freedom against the 
British. Frenchmen who had gone to fight 
on the side of the colonists against the British 
came back to France with new ideas of freedom. 
They found it impossible to endure the tyranny 
of the king, the nobles and the priests, which 
they found in their own country. The French 
Government had not expected this as a result 
of taking their revenge on the British. But the 
American Rebellion against King George’s 
tyranny undoubtedly did a great deal to hasten 
the coming of the French Revolution against 
the wasteful inefficiency of the French king. 

The French Revolution began in 1789. 
At first it was not very violent. Th^ people 
demanded a meeting of the French Parliament 
(called the Statcs-General) which had not been 
properly consulted by the king for many years. 
l"hcrc, it was decided to change the laws; 
(i) so that the nobles and rich men should no 
longer be favoured by being exempt from 
taxes, and (ii) to give the poor equal rights 
with tiie rich in appealing to the law in cases 
of arrest or disputes. But though the king 
agreed to these changes he did not really mean 
to carry them out. He secretly tried to gather 
an army to restore liis power and to crush the 
people again. When the people of Paris heard 

OM' ^1 ^ 



Fig. 66 Robespierre denounced in the ^Reign of Terror’ 


of this they marclicd to Versailles, the great 
p<alace sonic miles outside Paris which Louis 
XIV had had built at enormous cost, and 
foiced tilt' king to conic back lo Paris, where 
tlicy kept liiin a prisoner in his palace there. 

In 1791, the king tried to escape in order 
to join an army which his noblcmen-friends 
had gathered to help him. He was caught 
near the boundary of* Germany. The people 
were now very angry with the king. They 
knew he could not bo trusted to keep his pro¬ 
mises and to rule constitutionally (tliat is, 
according to the constitution or laws of the 
nation laid down by Parliament). Many of 
the most powerful leaders of the people said 
that it would be best to kill the king and all 
his family, so that tliey could cause no more 
troubh'. In 1793 tlie king was guillotined 
(that is, his head was cut off by a machine 
called the ‘guillotine’^): and in the next two 
years thousands of nobles, including the (j[uecn 
and other members of the royal family, were 
killed in the same manner. This period is 
called the ‘Reign of Terror’. People were 
killed simply because they were of noble family. 
The chief leader of the Terror was a man named 
Robespierre.- Presently Robespierre began to 
get rid of his own rivals in the government 
in the same way. Other leaders were afraid 
that their turn would come soon, so they joined 
together to get rid of Robespierre, and sent 
him to the guillotine too. After his death, the 
Terror ended, and a constitutional government 
on republican lines (tliat is, with an elected 

^ Pronounced *gilI-o-tecn’. 

* Pronounced ‘robc-spcc-air’. 


president, as in the United States, instead of 
a king) was set up. 

This revolution was no doubt terribly violent 
and caused the death of many innocent people. 
But it did quickly some good things for the 
French people. First, it got rid of the many 
unfair advantages tliat the nobles, rich men 
and priests enjoyed. The same laws were laid 
down for rich and poor alike, and men were 
more justly taxed, instead of the poor paying 
a lot and the rich paying nothing. Secondly, 
the great estates of the nobles, on whicli tlie 
poor had been forct^i to work, often almost 
like slaves, were broken up and sold cheaply 
to people of the middle and lower classes. 
Thirdly, trade was improved and all r)ccupa- 
tions became open to those who were fit for 
them, w^hatever might be their family or 
position*!) 

Most of the French people certainly felt 
that the Revolution brought them the chance 
of a new and better life. This was what made 
them support the Revolutionary Guveriiment, 
in spite of all its violence and bloodshed. But 
the kings of neighbouring countries were 
angry with the French for killing tlieir king. 
The kings of Prussia and Austria wanted to 
punish them, and they sent armies to invade 
France. But the French defended their new 
Republic bravely. Although they had hardly 
finished their Revolution, they managed to 
get together new' French armies which stopped 
the invaders, llic French then actually drove 
the Austrians out of Belgium and Ilolhirid, 
and attacked Italy, which at that time was 
under Austrian rule. 
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0 1 1 ,.«EY-ftUESTlON 

I How did Napoleon rise to power? 
What didheaccompUeli? How did 

I_I hefaU? 

And now there rose to power an extraordi¬ 
nary man who, for a time, ruled France as 
emperor, and conquered most of Europe too. 
TTiat was napoleon bonaparte. 
/Napoleon got his first chance of leadership 
because of the war. He showed himself to be 
so able as a military officer that at the age of 
27 he was made commander of the French 
army fighting against the Austrians. It was 
imder Napoleon that the French drove the 
Austrians out of France, and invaded Italy. 


against the French. Napoleon told the French 
Government that the best way to attack the 
British was to stop their trade and to capture 
their colonies, especially their empire in the 
East. He therefore took the French army 
across the Mediterranean Sea to Egypt, which 
he conquered.^But in the meantime the British 
navy, commanded by Nelson, arrived and 
defeated the French navy at the Battle of the 
Nile (1798), thus cutting off Napoleon from 
France. He then tried to march his army 
back to Europe through Palestine and Asia 
Minor, but the British and Turks combined 
to stop him at Acre in Syria, and he had to go 
back to Egypt. Things were going badly at 
home, too. The new French Government was 




In ^795, when the French invaded Holland, 
the British in India were afraid that the French 
would use Trincomalec, the fine harbour on 
the cast coast of Ceylon, as a base from which 
to attack them in India. The British therefore 
sent a fleet from Madras to capture Trincomalee 
from the Dutch. For some time the power of 
the Dutch in Ceylon had been growing weaker 
and weaker. So, when in 1796 the British 
attacked Colombo, the Dutch were not helped 
by the Sinhalese. Colombo was easily captured, 
and all the Dutch settlements in Ceylon soon 
a^rwards surrendered to the British. 

C By this time the British were also in the w'ar 


weak. The Austrians had won back most of 
the country conquered by Napoleon, and the 
French people were . getting dissatisfied. In 
great haste to get home, Napoleon left his 
army in Palestine, where it was soon defeated 
by the British, when he was not there to lead it. 
But the people of France welcomed him back 
because they felt he was a strong man who 
would set things in order. They voted that, 
instead of having a republican government, 
the government should be in the hands of 
tlirce men, called Consuls^, of whom Napoleon 
was to be the Chief, or First Consol, Napoleon 
soop showed what sort of man he was when 
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he had all the power in his hands. First he 
drove the Austrians out of Italy again and 
made himself King of Italy. Then he captured 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, and defeated 
the armies of the Austrian emperor and the 
Russian emperor in a great battle at Austerlitz 
in Austria. Then he went on and defeated 
the Prussians. In 1802 the French elected him 
First Consul for life, and in 1804 they gave 
him the title of Emperor. 



Fig. 68 Nelson mnd the Bnttle of Trafslgar 


By 1810 almost all Europe was under Napo¬ 
leon’s rule, except the British Isles, Russia and 
Turkey. Napoleon did his best to conquer the 
Britisn. He might have succeeded if he could 
have gained control of the sea, for then he could 
have stopped their trade, captured their colonies 
and even invaded England. He kept a huge 
splendidly trained army all ready for this pur- 
osc on the French side of the Channel, with 
oats to take it across as soon as the way was 
clear. But the British navy blocked the way. 
Then Napoleon tried to starve the British by 
forcing all the nations of Europe to stop trading 
with &eat Britain. He did not succeed because 
of the British navy. It was during this time that 
the famous naval Battle of Trafalgar was fought 
between the British and the French, with 
NELSON as the admiral of the British navy. 
The French navy was completely defeated, and 
the British kept the control of the seas. Nelson 
was killed in the battle. 

It was Napoleon’s attempt to stop the other 
nations of Europe from trading with the British 
which really began his dow^all. Though he 


had not actually conquered Russia, Napoleon 
forced the Russian emperor to be his ally, after 
he had defeated the Russian armies. But the 
Tsar refused to obey Napoleon’s order not to 
trade with the British. Napoleon was very 
angry and determined to punish the Tsar by 
invading and conquering his country. In 1812 
Napoleon marched into Russia with an army 
of more than half a million splendidly trained 
and experienced soldiers. But those men mar¬ 
ched to their death. They were defeated not 
by the Russian armies but by the Russian 
climate and the Russian people. They defeated 
the Russian army; they actually entered 
Moscow, the Russian capital. But soon after 
the French reached Moscow the city was in 
flames. Whether its wooden houses caught 
fire accidentally, or were set on fire by the 
citizens, no one knows. But it was disastrous 
to the French. They had expected to find 
food in Moscow and they found hardly any. 
Everywhere, the Russian people had destroyed 
the crops and the food supplies before they went 
away. The French were starving. And then 
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the winter came. Winter in Russia is much more 
extreme than in France: it is terribly cold. 
There was nothing to be done except to try to 
march back to France, two thousand miles or 
more, as far as from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. 
Not only had the French no food, but the 
Russians now began to attack them from behind. 
They died in thousands. Out of that army of 
more than half a million, only a hundred 
thousand ever reached home. 

Even then, Napoleon’s extraordinary life was 
not finished. The French still admired him 
for his military skill and for the victories and 
the glory he had won for them, though at such 
terrible cost. He raised another army, consisting 
mostly of old men and boys. But the other 
peoples of Europe had grown tired of his rule. 
The British landed an army in Spain and 
another in Portugal to help the Spanisli and 
Portuguese who had starred a rebellion. The 
Russians and the Prussians and the Austrians 
joined together against Napoleon. He was 
defeated in Germany at the great Battle of the 
Nations, and was driven back to France. Paris 
was taken, and Napoleon was forced to give 
up his throne. He was sent as an exile to live 
on the island of Elba, off the coast of Italy: 
and a brother of the French king who had 
been killed in the Revolution was made King of 
France, 

But the French did not like the return of a 
king of tlic old sort, and when, after less than a 
year, Nai)nlfori escaped from Elba and pro¬ 
mised to rule them constitutionally, they 
believed him, and welcomed him. But the 
allied nations of the rest of Eun^pe knew that 
he could never be trusted to rule peacefully. 
They united to attack him again, and in June 
1815 Napoleon’s last battle was fought: the 
Battle of Waterloo. He was completely defeated, 
and had to surrender. He was exiled to the 
island of St Helena off the western coast <;f 
Africa, where he died in 1821. For some 
years the French were ruled again by their 
old kings, but later another rcpxiblic was set 
up, and since then France has remained a 
republic. 

Napoleon caused the death of at least a 
million men in balUc, and the sufferings of 
millions more through wounds and starvation. 
His work as a soldier was all undone. Vrl 
France gained something from his rule. He 
planned and made fine roads and bridges and 
buildings, which still exist. He also revised 
the laws of France. But, for the things he did, 
Europe had to pay terribly in suffering and 
death. 


IeY.QUESTION 
To what countries did Bolivar help 
to bring political freedom? 

We have seen in the previous sections how 
the people of western Europe and of Nortln^ 
America revolted against the despotisnj of ^ 
‘Grand Monarchs’. The idea quickly’ spread 
(helped by the work of great writers like Vol-t^ 
taire, Rousseau and Thomas Paine) that all ^ 
the people of a country, and not only the nobles 
and rich men, have a right to live decently, 
and also to take some part in the management 
of tiie affairs of the country in which they live. 
Wc have seen how the American colonists 
established a democratic republic, and how 
the people of France did the same, though 
for a time Napoleon Bonaparte managed to 
get himself made emperor. But even then he 
wa.s only able to become emperor because 
most of the French people wanted him. 

After the American War of Independence 
and the French Revolution the idea of political 
freedom spread very rapidly, LPolitics means 
the science qf. governmenty so ‘poUti^ .ficedom’ 
means establishing a system -of -goyeruiuei^ 
which the people arc, free to .choose those who 
are to govern them/ The people of other 
countries ruled by ‘Grand Monarchs’ or 
despots now began to plan to get political 
freedom. Among the first of these were the 
Spanish colonists of Central and South America. 
You will remember that the Spanish had been 
the first to discover South America, and many 
of their people had remained there as colonists. 
They were very angry when Napoleon put his 
brother, who was not a Spaniard, on the throne 
of Spain, and they determined to make them¬ 
selves independent of Spain. The man who 
did most to bring this about was simon 
BOLIVAR. jkf: V/ r ■ ' 

Simon Bolivar, ‘thc^ tlifieraW’ of South 
America, was born in 1783 at Caracas, a town 
on the north coast of South America. He came 
from a noble Spanish family, and was sent to 
Spain for his education. He was in France 
during the later part of the French Revolution 
and visited the O.S.A. a little later. Returning 
to liis birthplace when he was 23 years of age, 
he began to work for the separation of the 
South American colonies from Spain. In 1811 
a Declaration of Independence was issued, 
under wliich a federation of states was to be 
formed in tiir north-west part of South America, 
on the model of the U.S.A. The rebels were 
at first successful, but after tliiee years of fierce 
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fighting against the Spanish Government’s 
forces, Bolivar and his army were badly defeated, 
and his capital city, Caracas, was captured 
by the Spanish. Bolivar escaped to a neighbour¬ 
ing city, Cartagena, where he again organized 
revolt; but he was again defeated and had to 
seek refuge in the British colony of Jamaica. 
After two years he returned to South America, 
where he now met with success. There was 
fierce fighting against the Spanish, during 
which Bolivar actually marched his ill-equipped 
army across the snow-covered Andes mountains. 
In 1819 the Spanish army was severely defeated 
and a new republic was proclaimed, consisting 
of the states now called Venezuela, Colombia 



The next five years were spent in helping 
other regions to obtain their freedom from the 
Spanish: first Panama, and then Peru, Argen¬ 
tina and Chile had in the meantime revolted. 
Having freed themselves from Spanish rule, 
they formed themselves into republics under 
their own leaders. Brazil was a Portuguese 
colony, but in 1822 it was declared an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under the rule of the Portu¬ 
guese prince, Pedro. It became a republic 
much later, in 1889. 

The later part of Bolivar’s life was unhappy 


because he had to see the breaking-up of the 
federation of republics which he had created. 
Once they had freed themselves from Spanish 
rule, the leaders quarrelled among themselves. 
The states remained independent of Spain, 
though they did not succeed in keeping their 
unity in a Federation, as the United States 
of North America did. 

Simon Bolivar’s work is remembered in the 
name Bolivia^ which one of the Soutli American 
republics took in his honour. Also, provinces 
or cities in no less than four other South Ameri¬ 
can states have been named after him. The 
unit of currency in the state wliere he was 
born, Venezuela, is also named the bolivar 
in memory of him. 



Another country whose people fought for 
their independence about this time was 
Greece, which had been under the Turks for 
hundreds of years (almost since the time when 
the Turks captured Constantinople in 1453). 
The French and English helped the Greeks, 
and the Turks were defeated. Greece gained 
her independence in 1829. 

Then came the turn of Italy. Italy, in 1800, 
was divided into a number of small states. 
In most of these the rulers tried to live like 
little ‘Grand Monarclis’, with the result that 
their subjects were miserably poor. Tlie con¬ 
quest of Italy by Napoleon at least brought 
two benefits to that country; the establishment 
of law and order under a strong rule, though 
a severe one, and the mak ng of better roads 
and bridges. But when Napoleon was finally 
defeated in 1815 it was necessary to decide how 
the various European countric.s freed from his 
rule should be governed. For this purpose a 
great conference of representatives of the 
nations w^hich had defeated Napoleon was 
held at Vienna. It was called The Congress of 
Vienna, The conference was not representative 
of the citizens of those countric.s, but of their 
kings or rulers. It consisted mostly of incu 
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who were themselves wealthy nobles or ministers 
or generals. Their main object was not to re¬ 
arrange Europe for the benefit of the masses 
of its people, but to divide it up among their 
royal masters and their friends in such a way as 
to prevent any further revolutions or conquests. 
The Congress decided that, as far as possible, 
the various countries should be governed as 
they had been before the French Revolution. 
This meant dividing up Italy again among 
all the little dukes and princes, who taxed 
the people in order to repair their palaces 
and to fit out their bodyguards in smart uni¬ 
forms, but neglected the repair of roads and 
public buildings. Naturally there was dis¬ 
content. 


plot Garibaldi also had to flee for his life. 
He went to South America, where for fourteen 
years he took part in several of the revolutions 
then going on there, helping the rebels in their 
fight for independence, and gaining valuable 
experience as a soldier and an organizer. 

At last in 1848 he sailed again for Italy, 
where he landed at his birthplace, Nice,^5nj 
ruled by the Italian prince of Sardinia^) Gari¬ 
baldi now helped this prince to organize 
the Italians to fight against the non-Italian 
dukes and princes and the Austrian and French 
armies which were aiding thern^ But the rebel¬ 
lion failed, and again Garibaldi had to flee. 
This time he went to the U.S.A., where he spent 

a f#*w v/»nrc ac a ranr11#»-Tnalr#*r anrt tVi^n ac a 



Fig, 70 Garibaldi meets Victor Emmanuel 


One of those who helped to prepare the way 
for a change was a writer named mazzini.^ 
He gave up his whole life to the work of freeing 
and uniting the Italian people. He wrote 
books and articles about the rights and duties 
of citizenships and in 1830 he was banished 
from Italy on account of his revolutionary 
writings and activities. He then organized a 
society called ‘Young Italy’, which in 1834 
planned to seize the arsenal at Genoa in order 
to get arms for starting an Italian revolution, 
Tlie plot was betrayed, and Mazzini had to flee 
from the country. Among the ‘Young Italians’ 
who took part in this plot was a young sailor 
named garibaldi. On the discovery of the 
•'\ JVvv- 

* Pronounced *mat-zec-nee*. 


captain of a trading ship, before retiring to a 
farm on an island near Italy. 

In the meantime Mazzini had been busy 
stirring up the Italians for another effort, and 
had been winning sympathy for their cause, 
especially in England. Fortunately the struggle 
for Italian freedom was strongly supported by 
the King of Sardinia and mis able minister,, 
COUNT CAVOUR, who admTred the English 
system of parliamentary government and wished 
to unite all Italians under such a government. 
Cavour gradually made Sardinia into a strongv 
and well-governed state, and gained the sym¬ 
pathy not only of Italians but also of all who 
were against despotic rule, particulsu'ly in France 
and in England. He made an alliance with 
Napoleon III, the Emperor of France who 
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promised to send an army to help the Sardinians 
to drive the Austrians out of Italy. In return 
for this, Sardinia was to give to France the 
rejgion called Savoy, between France and Italy, 
with the port of Nice. 

In 1859 the Sardinians and French defeated 
the Austrians in Italy. About the same time 
Garibaldi returned from exile again, and in 
1860 the time was ripe for uniting the whole of 
Italy under one ruler. Garibaldi landed in 
Sicily with a thousand of his red-shirt volunteers. 
Many more joined him, and shortly afterwards 
Naples and all the south of Italy were his. 
While he was engaged in this, Victor Emmanuel, 
son of that prince of Sardinia for whom Gari¬ 
baldi had fought before, had been able to 
capture Rome. He marched south to join 
Garibaldi at Naples, and there he was declared 
King of United Italy. Garibaldi lived until 1882 
in the Italy he had helped to unite and free. 

Like Bolivar, Garibaldi and Mazzini were 
patriots who gave everything they had to the 
cause of freeing their people from oppression; 
they cared nothing for any other reward. 
But unlike Bolivar they had the happiness of 
seeing their efforts succeed. 



B mm K]^<^<CIUEST10N 

1^ did Karl Marx teach, and 

iH 1 what rexnlta did hia teachings 
■igfl produce? 

\ 

We must conclude thS chapter with the story 
of another great revolutionary who was at 
work at this time, but whose efforts had little 
effect until many years after his death. This 


was the .writer, karl marx. 

Karl Marx (born in 1818) was a German. 
Germany at that time was ruled by Grand 
Monarchs. Marx’s revolutionary ideas were so 
displeasing to those rulers that he could not live 
in his own country for fear of imprisonment. 
& he fled and nearly all the later part of his 
life was spent in England, where he wrote 
most of his works, and where he died in 1883. 


The book for which he is famous is called 
Qtfiitak ^nd in that book he showed very 
clearly the changes likely to take place in the 
life of the.people as a result of the factory 
system and the Industrial Revolution, Some 
of those changes had already begun to take 
place, especially the destruction of cottage 
industries through the starting of great factories. 

The growth of railways and steamships, by 
means of which things could be brought quickly 
and cheaply from distant countries, also helped 
to ruin people who lived by farming. Grain- 
merchants found that they could get wheat 
grown on the immense farms of the fertile 
plains of Canada and the United States (and, 
later on, of India and South America wliere 
labour was cheap) at a lower cost than wheat 
grown aUhome. Owing to this many of the 
English farmers could no longer earn a living. 
They had to sell their land to the big land- 
owners who used it for keeping sheep, whose 
wool was manufactured into cloth in factories. 

In these ways, the differences between the 
rich and the poor gradually grew greater and 
greater. People who had small businesses or 
small farms could no longer make them pay. 
They either had to turn them into companies 
(that is, a number of people joining together 
to take shares in a big business) or they had 
to give them up and try to earn a living by 
working for someone else. 

Suppose you have a small cotton-mill of 
your own, which you yourself manage. You 
find that you cannot make cloth as cheaply 
as the big factories, because you do not make it 
in such large quantities. So you decide to 
make it into a company and have a big factory. 
To get the money to build the new factory 
you have to get other people to join you and 
to take ‘shares’ in the company. They will pay 
a certain amount of money for each share 
they buy. With that money you will be able to 
enlarge the factory and get better machinery, 
and so earn more profits. But of course the 
people who paid for shares will have to get part 
of those profits. Even though they have not 
done any work, it was their money you used, 
and they expect to get interest on that. When 
the business grows bigger, you will probably 
find it easier to employ managers and experts, 
and pay them a salary for their work instead of 
trying to do it all yourself. This is how, in a 
big business, it usually happens that the share¬ 
holders, the people who own the business, 
do not actually do the work at all. If they own 
many shares, or shares in many different 
companies, each of which gives them a part of 
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its profits (called the 'dividend’)« it is quite 
possible that they may not need to do any work 
at all. In just the same way, of course, a big 
landowner can have plenty of money by renting 
out his land to small farmers, or to people who 
want to build houses, or to a company that 
wants to build a factory or a railway. The 


Finally, Marx said, they will see that the only 
real remedy is for the class of Workers to take 
away the capital of the class of Capitalists. 
The Capitalists, of course, will not give up their 
capital without a struggle, so there will be a 
violent revolution. 


name which we give to this stored-up wealth, 
by which people can earn more wealth, is 
'capital*. Capital means stared-up wealth in any 
form. It may be money which you can use to 
buy shares on which you will get a dividend; 
or it may be the factory or the houses which 
you own, or the land which you possess and 
from which you can earn money either by 
cultivating it or renting it out to others to 



fig. 71 Karl Masx, opltaHts aad workers 


Karl Marx p>ointed out in his book that the 
growth of the factory-system and the competi¬ 
tion between the producers of goods was certain 
to make people get divided more and more 
into two classes: {%) those who possess capital 
by which they can live without working, and 
(it) those whose only possession is their ability to 
work and earn a living. We may call the former 
the Capitalist class, and the latter the Working 
class. (Of course, a man who owns a factory 
or a piece of land, or some shares in a company 
or some money in the bank, and also worb 
for his living, belongs partly to both classes.) 
This is certainly true, but Marx went much 
further. He said that this division was bound 
to get worse and worse, the rich people be¬ 
coming richer and richer and the poor people 
poorer and more miserable and down-trMden. 


After the revolution, when the workers have 
taken all the capital from the rich people, 
what arc they to do with it? Arc they to share 
it out among themselves, and all become small 
capitalists, and begin the same process all 
over again? No, says Marx: the govemmmt 
of thfc country must be the owner of all the 
capital (land, mines, factories, houses and so 
on). The government must pay wages to the 
workers to carry on all the necessary work, 
just as it now pays wages and salaries to civil 
servants, judges, policemen, soldiers and post- 
office employees. And because everyone will 
have to work for his living (since no one will 
own (Enough capital on whic^ to live without 
working), it will be possible for everyone to 
earn enough to live decently. This, in the 
simplest form, is the system known as ’Socialism’, 
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about which Karl Marx wrote. It is called 
socialism because in this system the w ho le body 

capital, and^ not separate capitalists. It is also 
sometimes called Communism^ which means 
that capital is owned in common^ that is, together. 
The chief difference between Socialists and 
Communists is that Socialists believe that this 
system can be brought about gradually by 
voting for Socialist members of Parliament, 
and when there are enough such members, 
by Parliaxxient settingup a Socialist Government. 
But Communists believe that the change 
will never come about in that way, but 
only by a violent revolution, such as the one 
that took place in Russia. Communism is 
also sometimes called ‘Bolshevism’ because the 
Russian Communists led by Lenin were called 
‘Bolsheviks’ (which means members of the 
‘majority’ or party of the masses). 

You can very easily understand why Grand 
Monarchs, and the governments of countries 
where the capitalist system was being carried 
on, disliked the ideas which Karl Marx wrote 
about and tried to spread among the workers. 
This was not only because most oT the men who 
were governing countries were themselves big 
landowners, or shareholders in companies. 
It was (and still is) because many of them 


believed that the ideas of Marx were wrong. 
They believed that much less suffering would 
be caused by slowly trying to improve the 
conditions of the workers than by trying to 
destroy the entire capitalist system and ruining 
and killing many people in doing so. 

Qiiite naturally, most of the people who 
wanted a violent change were the poorer 
people of the 'working classes. Those who 
opposed Socialism were mostly those in power, 
or people who were fairly well off. 

The year 1848 was famous for attempts in 
several countries to set up a Socialist system. 
In France, Italy, Austria, south Germany, 
and Hungary there were such attempts; but in 
each countiy they were crushed after a short 
time. The struggle lasted longer in France 
than elsewhere, but in the end the Communists 
were put down with great severity, about ten 
thousand people being killed in Paris — more 
even than during the Reign of Terror. 

In spite of this, however, the ideas of Marx 
went on spreading. We shall see, in later 
chapters, the effects they arc still producing. 
Some people think they arc good; some think 
they are bad. So it is very important that you 
should study both sides of the question, and be 
able to decide for yourself, when you are older. 



ASSJtGNMENTS 



^ow did the United States of America come into 
existence?' 

Write short notes an the work of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Thomas Paine, and Karl Marx, 


and u 


What were the causes of the French Revolution 
what happened in it? 

p a brief account of the work of Bolivar and 
Garibaldu 

^^yWrite a short account of the life and work of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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|9 land. Whenever they lost control of the lei^ 
* as for a short time , during the revolt of tiie 
American Colonists, it was disastrous to them. 

Lastly, they were very inventive, and were 
determined to find ways to overcome whatever 
difficulties came in their way. 

Now we shall see how this inventiveness 
of the British people helped them to take the 
lead for a whole century from the time Of 
Napoleon onwards. 

Up to this time all manufactured goods had 
KEY- QU £ S TIO N been made by hand (that is the meaning of the 

Wl>«. dOd th. Ind«*rirf R.vl.tk« word ‘manufacture’). and Aey were dmost 

always made in small quantities by craftsmen 
begin, mnd how? working in their own homes. We call such 

crafts ‘cottage industries’. 

We have seen in previous chapters how the in every “country, each village had its own 
British, the people of those small islands off the small group of craftsmen, just as many villages 

north-west coast of Europe, gradually built in India still have. Most of the women spun 

up a great overseas empire. Through their yarn on their simple spinning-wheels or charkas; 

control of the sea they were able even to bring there were a few families of weavers, a potter, a 

about the downfall of the mighty Napoleon. blacksmith, a carpenter or two, a leather- 

That empire grew more widespread and nmre worker. Particular districts or towns became 

powerful after the defeat of Napoleon, so it is famous for making certain things, either because 

worthwhile stopping here for a moment to see they had especially skilled workers or a good 

the causes of its growth. supply of materials, or both* For example, 

i If was begun and it grew,.first, because the Dacca in Bengal became famous for its muslin 

British islanders were a very adventurous or fine cotton cloth, the south of France for its 

people. They were used to rislung their lives silk, northern England for its woollen cloth, 

in small boats on stormy seas, and they enjoyed China for its silk and pottery, Toledo in Spain 

trying to discover new lands and new things. for its swords and knife-blades. People were 

They arc still like that, as is shown by adven- willing to pay high prices for these things when 

tures such as the attempts to reach the North they were brought by traders. The makers 

and the South Poles, and to reach the tops of tried to produce larger quantities as the demand 

the highest mountains in the world. They grew. To do this they had to improve the tools 

were good colonists too; that is, they did not they used, as well as increase their skill, 

mind leavi^ their homeland and taking the When the British began to colonize North 
risk of making a new home in a far-off country. America they found that cotton could be grown 

Secondly, they were keen traders. They did very well in the warmer parts of that continent, 

not wait for their Government to arrange It was also discovered that the damp climate 

things for them, or to be told to set out on of the north-west part of England (the county or 

trading or colonizing expeditions. Most of the province called Lancashire), thouMUmuch 

places which later became parts of the British too cold for cotton-growing, was vcry*^od for 

empire were first visited by Britishers as private spinning the cotton thread and weaving it into 

citizens and traders; they built trading-stations doth. The cloth could be sold at a good profit 

and settled there. The British Government because people were already paying high 

only took charge later, as in the cases of India, prices for the fine cotton cloth brought all the 

Ca^da and South Africa. way from India. So the people of Lancashire 

Thirdly, they were keen seamen and built began to make cotton cloth from cotton brought 

swift ships, for trading and to keep in touch from America. Owing to the demand, men 

with their various colonies all over the world. began to try to find a way of making cloth in 

The ocean, instead of separating them from larger quantities than the hand-spinners and 

their friends overseas, was the means of uniting hand-weavers could make it in their cottages, 

them. By having a strong navy they wei-c Rich men began to hire the services of spinners 

able to defend their empire and to keep rival and weavers, who worked on hand-looms fitted 

nations from interfering with them, however up in rows in big buildings called ‘factories’' 

strong they might be (like Napoleon) on the Instead of each man selling whatever he had 

* 'y ' ' 
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made, the weaver was paid a fixed amount as 
wages, and if the factory-owner could get 
weavers to work for sxhaller wages, or to work 
longer hours and make more cloth, he could 
msdee more profit. Thus the factory-system 
caus^ great hardship to the people who made 
things in their own homes—the workers in the 
cottaffe industries. If they wanted to get work, 
they had to leave their village homes and live 
near the factories. Thus big factory-towns 
began to spring up, in which hundreds of poor 
workers hra to live, crowded together. Tliis 
was the first step of the great change that we 
call Tlie Industrial Revolution. 

The next step was the improvement of the 
madiines so that more cloth could be made by 
fewer workers. In 1764, a Lancashire man 
named james haroreaves invented the 
^spinning-jenny’, a frame on which a large 
number of spindles could be worked at the 
same time by one man turning a handle. A 
few years later this was improved by another 
Lancashire man, righard arkwright; he 
found that the threads could be made much 
stronger if they were passed between rollers 
which pressed the fibres together. Arkwright 
built factories where rows of his machines were 
worked at the same time by the power of a 
wheel turned by the force of a running stream— 
a water-wheel. You must remember that water 
and the force of the wind, .used in windmills, 
were the only kinds of mechanical power known 
at this time. The use of steam and electricity 
had not then been discovered. 

Another important invention was now made 
by a man named sdmund gartwright« 
This was the making of a power-loom, that is a 
weaving-machine worked by mechanical power, 
instead of by hand. By the use of this, large 
quantities of cloth could be made in factories 
by machines which needed very few men to* 
look after them. This again was good for the 
fectory-owners and bad for the cottage weavers.. 



LEY.QUESTION 
Who wore the inventore of the 
•teean-engiae, mnd for whet wee 
it first need? 

Then came the final step in the direction of 
making things quickly and in huge quantities. 
This was the use of the steam-engine for working 
the machines in the factories. 

Steam-engines were already being used for 
pumping water out of coal-mines. It was very 
troublesome to do this by hand-labour, for, as 
the mine went deeper and deeper, the pumping 
became more and more difficult. 



The idea of making a machine move by the 
power of steam is a very old one. Heron, one 
of the clever men of Alexandria, made a simple 
form of ste^-engine as long ago/|U the tot 
century b.c. Jsee Section consisted of a 

hollow metal globe, rotating on a horizontal 
axis (see picture). From the globe metal tubes 
projected, in the sides of which there were slits. 
The globe was supported on two upright tubes 
leading from a metal vessel on stand, in 
which water could be heated by placing a fire 
underneath. When the water tailed, steam 
passed up the supporting tubes into the gbbe 
and, having filled the globe, passed out through 
the slits; the force of the steain a^nst die air 
caused die globe to spin round on its axis. This 
was, so far as we know, the tot steam-engine. 
But die invention remained an interesting toy 
and was not put to any practical use. It was not 
until after the Renaissance that people read 
about it in the^Greek books which had been 
brought to Itjdy. 'i ' ^ ^ 

In 1698 an iBnglishman named Ihomas 
made an engine which could be usi^ for 
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Flf* 73 Newcomen** ond Wott*e engine* 


A, cylinder; B, tappets governing the inlet of steam by means of the valve levers, C; D, separate condenser; 
E, cold water well; F, air pump; G, hot well; H, feedpump; J, main pump rod. 


pumping water, and about the same time (in 
the reign of Louis XIV of France) a French 
scientist named Papin made the first engine 
worked by a cylinder and piston. It had no 
separate boiler; the cylinder itself was heated, 
and when the water boiled the piston was 
pushed out by the steam; then the fire was 
removed and the piston sank down again. 
Again the water was heated and the piston 
pushed up, and so on. This, of course, was a 
very slow business. 

The first practical pumping-engine was made 
by a Devonshire blacksmith named thomas 
NEWCOMEN. Newcomen had been employed 
byHSavery-to make some parts for his pump, 
and this set Newcomen thinking how to improve 
upon it. In 1712 he brought out the form of 
pumpingrcngine which is illustrated above (left). 
This was soon widely in use for pumping the 
water out of coal-mines. 

In ,1764. it happened that a model of the 
Newcomen engine needed repairing, and it 
was given to tames watt, then an instrument- 
maker to the University of Glasgow, to put right* 


Watt saw the chief defect in the engine, and 
began to think how it could be improved. By 
1774 he had made an engine which worked 
much better (sec above right). It could be used 
not only for pumping, but also for driving 
machinery in the factories, and for turning a 
paddle-wheel to move ships through the water. 
It was eagerly taken up by the factory-owners 
for operating their spindles and looms, for it 
could do the work of hundreds of men without 
ever needing rest, and was much more powerful 
than the water-wheel. 
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KEY.QUE8T10N 

How was the numofactiire of Ivon 
Improved and what effects did this 
have? 

The making of machines, and particularly of 
Steam-engines, could never have been successful 
without the improvements which took place, 
just at the same time, in the manufacture of 
the material from which nearly all machines are 
made—iron. 

Iron is a metal mixed with stone found in the 
earth. It has to be melted in order to free it 
from the stone, and this was done in olden times 
(since very early times in India) by heating the 
uon-stone in a charcoal fire. Tlie charcoal was 
made to give out more heat by having air 
blown into it by a ‘bellows’. I am sure you have 
seen a* village blacksmith making iron shoes for 
horses and bullocks in that way. Charcoal is 
wood which has been heated so that the parts 
which give out smoke arc burned up, leaving 
only carboriy which gives great heat with no 
smoke. Wood, of course, comes from forests, 
and a great deal of it was needed for ‘smelting* 
(melting and purifying metals); so in olden 
times the places where iron was ‘smelted’ were 
usually near the forests. In England this was 
mostly in the Midlands, and south of London. 

But as more and more iron was needed, the 
supply of wood for charcoal began to be too 
small. About this time an English iron-smelter 
named abraham darby tried using wot 
instead of wood, and he found that by turning 
coal into coke, as wood is turned into charcosd 
by partly burning it, coal could be used for 
smelting. This discovery soon led to the setting 
up of iron-smelting works in places where cosu 
was found: such places arc mostly in the north 
Midlands and north-east parts of England, 
and in central Scotland. This is also why the 
chief iron and steel works of India are now near 
the Indian coal-fields. 

Another important discovery was then made. 
To produce more and more heat it was neces^ry 
to have a very strong ‘blast’ of air forced into 
the furnace. *nie bellows that pump air into the 
forge of the ordinary smith are worked by hwd. 
It was found that more force could be obtained 
if they were worked by horse-power; then water 
power was tried; and finally Watt’s steam engine 
was used for maki^ a vary strong ‘blast’. 
Thus the steam-engine helped to make better 
iron, and the making of better iron helped to 
improve the steam-engine. Iron was very soon 
found to be more and more useful, and larger 
and larger quantities of it were made. The parts 



of England and Scotland where both iron and 
coal ^e found became covered with coal-mines 
and iron-foundries, and with smoky towns in 
which thousands of coal-miners and iron¬ 
workers were crowded into small houses (or what 
we should call chawb in India). The English 
and Scottish manufacturers could easily lead the 
way in making iron, partly because of the new 
inventions and partly because coal and iron 
are found easily and in large quantities in their 
country. 

Soon all sorts of new things began to be made 
of iron. It began to take the place of wood for 
parts of buildings; in 1779 the first iron bridge 
was built by the same man, Abraham Darby, 
who first used coke for smelting. The bridge is 
still standing: it crosses the River Severn at a 
little town named Ironbridge. A few years later 
a ship was built of iron. 

The increase of trade and industry made 
people feel the need for better and quicker ways 
of travel, and for the transport of heavy goods. 
Up to this time the roads all over Europe, in 
fact in all parts of the world, had been very 
bad. Hardly any good roads had been made 
since the time of the Romans, nearly 1500 yean 
before. One of the most famous road-engineers 
was MCADAM who invented the method of 
making roads which now bears his name. 
Nowadays almost everyone in India has seen 
‘macadam’ roads being made by spreading 
small sharp pieces of stone and pressing them 
down with a heavy roller and then covering 
them with wet sand and rolling them again. 
It seems a simple thing, but before McAdam 
found it out (about a.d. 1800) the roads had 
either been totally neglected or, in towns, had 
been made with great difficulty by placing large 
pieces of stone close together, making a very 
uneven surface. The making of new roads 
increased the need for good bridges too, and 
soon many more iron bridges were made. 
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'^K«^*QVESTION 
H^wm stewnshiipt and rallivmy 
locomotives invented? 

Another method of transport which became 
very popular at this time was by barges, or 
cargo boats, on canals. Cknals are, of course, a 
very ancient invention ot man, made long ago 
in Egypt, Assyria, China and India. The great 
Italian artist and engineer, Leonardo da Vinci, 
who lived about the same time as Columbus, was 
one of the first to improve canals in Italy : and 
among European countries Holland and France 
are famous for their fine canals. 

In 1801 one of Watt’s engines was fkted into 
aboatby amannarned william symington: 
it turned a paddle-wheel fixed at the back, and 
this boat was found to be capable of towing 
a line of barges (flat-bottomed cargo-boats) 
along the Forth and Clyde Canal in Scotland. 
This was the first steamboat. A few years later 
an American, Robert Fulton, also made a 
number of successful steamboats fitted with 
Watt’s engines. The first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean was an Americ^n one. The 
early steamships all had paddle-wheels (the 
propeller was invented later) and were fitted 
with sails also, in case their engines broke down. 

When the steam-engine was fitted.to a carriage 
on wheels, it becameia locomotive (i.e. an engine 
which moves from otic place to anotlicr by its 
own power) I The idea of running trucks on rails, 
instead of on an ordinary road, had already 
been exploited. Trucks loaded with coal were 
first made to run along lines of wooden planks. 
These wore out very soon, so fiat plates made of 
iron were used at a coal-mine in England in 
1776. Then came the idea of making L-shaped 
rails; and finally that of making the flanges of 
the wheels L-shaped, so tliat they would not run 
off plain rails. In the mean time, the first steam- 
locomotive had been invented. 

In 1801, a man called richard treve- 
THIGK was working in a tin-mine in Cornwall. 
He fitted one of Watt’s engines into a truck which 
ran on an ordinary road. Then in 1804 he made 
a similar locomotive to run on rails. About the 
same time a young man was working at a coal¬ 
mine near Newcastle. He was the son of one of 
the firc-mcn at the mine. The family was so 
poor that they could not afford to send the boy 
to school; he had to work to add something to 
the small wages of his father. The boy was 
GEORGE STEPHENSON. Hisjobat thc mine was 
to look after a fixed engine which pulled trucks 
of coal up a hill by means of a rope. Fortunately, 



George was not content just to do that. He 
started thinking how he could make a machine 
to do the work better, a travelling engine which 
would pull the truefa up the hill on rails. In 
1815 he succeeded. Soon, many of thc mines 
began to use his steam-locomotives for pulling 
their trucks of coal. ‘But if a locomotive can be 
used to pull trucks of coal, then why not to pull 
trucks of passengers?’ people began to ask. So 
a railway was made by George Stephenson in 
1825 to carry passengers between thc English 
towns of Stockton and Darlington. Its first 
engine can still be seen standing at Darlington 
railway station. 

In 1824 it was decided to build a railway 
between the big cities of Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester, and soon afterwards George Stephenson 
was chosen as engineer. In 1829, when thc 
railway was nearly ready, a competition was 
announced with a prize of ;{^500. Thc rules 
provided that thc locomotives must pull certain 
weights at ten miles per hour during a number of 
runs over a course 1J miles long. Four inventors 
sent engines. Steplienson's engine was called ‘The 
Rocket’. It completed thc test successfully, and 
on its last run averaged over 29 miles per hour. 
No other engine finished thc tests, so Stephenson 
won thc prize. The railway company decided to 
use locomotives and not fbced engines on its line, 
and Stephenson and his son built them. 

The new form of transport immediately be¬ 
came successful. Within ten years no less than 
two hundred and fifty railway companies had 
been formed in England alone! Railways began 
to be built all over the world. George Ste¬ 
phenson’s name became famous. A major step 
in the Industual Revolution had been U^ken. 
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Fig. 74 The Industrial Revohitiiin 


KEY-QUESTION 

new problems were created 
by the Industrial Revolution? 

Since the invention of agriculture, long, long 
ago in the New Stone Age (perhaps 10,000 
years ago), there has been ho change in man’s 
way of living so great as the change that was 
caused in the nineteenth century a.d., through 
the use of machinery to produce goods in great 
quantities, and to transport them across lands 
and oceans to every country of the globe. This 
change can truly be called a devolution*—not 
^ political reyolutipja^.,(a^^ su the 

form orgoverhment, such as the French Revo¬ 
lution), but zxi industrial revolution— a. sudden 
change in "the way of making things—:?ind a 
social revolution in the Vvay ofliving and earning 
a livelihood: [ITiis sonri began to affect the lives 
of all the people of the British Isles, not only 
those living near the factories and big towns. 
It created new problems for the men who owned 
or worked the machines, and for those who were 
thrown out of work owing to the growth of 
factories. 

Until the time of the Industrial Revolution 
nearly all the things commonly needed, such 
as foodstuffs, cloth, tools, etc., were grown or 
made in each town and village by the people 
who needed them, just as in many parts of 
India today. But when factories sprang up, 
thousands of people began to live in crowded 
towns, where food could not be grown. It was, 
therefore, necessary to grow more food in the 
villages, and this was sold to the people of the 
towns in exchange for manufactured articles. 
This change is now taking place in India too. 

Agriculture was carried on in Europe, before 


the Industrial Revolution, in very much the same 
way as it is carried on in Indian villages now. 
Each farmer owned a number of small strips of 
land, not joined together in one large plot but 
separated from each other by strips owned by 
other farmers. In many ways the farmers of 
Europe were worse off than the Indian farmers 
now, because they did not know that it was bad 
for their fields to sow the same crop on the same 
land year after year. They did not know that 
there are some plants (such as clover and other 
legumes) which help to give back the lost 
nourishment to the soil and which are ako 
useful for food either for animals or men. As a 
result of this ignorance, the soil became poorer 
and poorer, and the crops became smaller and 
smaller. And, because they did not grow food for 
their animals, a great many of the animals had 
to be killed every year before the cold winter 
weather came. The meat was preserved in salt 
to be used for the people’s winter food. 

Valuable experiments to overcome these diffi¬ 
culties were made from 1730 onwards by 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND, brother-in-law of the 
Biitish Prime Minister, Robert Walpole. Instead 
of always growing grain, he adopted the principle 
of Votation’ of crops, i.e., growing on the same 
field in successive years turnips, barley, clover, 
wheat. Clover is very good for cattle in winter, 
and also gives back to the soil the nourishment 
needed for the better growth of barley and wheat. 
This improvement in the feeding of animals in 
winter, and in their careful breeding, led to 
iniprovement of the animals themselves. In this 
way much bigger and better sheep and cattle 
were produced which could give more wool, 
meat, and milk. 

The other difficulty, caused by the small 
size of the strips of farmland, was overcome in 
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a more harmful way. In England, as in India, 
there used to be large areas of land belonging to 
the entire village, ‘common land’ as it was called, 
where anyone could freely keep cattle for grazing. 
To get more land for themselves, the big land- 
owners of the eighteenth century obtained 
permission from Parliament to ‘enclose’ many of 
these common lands; that is, they put fences 
round the land so that it was no longer for the 
use of all, but only for themselves. Big land- 
owners found it more profitable to breed sheep 
for their wool and meat than to till the fields. 
They were able to get Parliament’s permission 
to do this because there were no representatives 
of the poorer people in Parliament at that time. 
Many of the poor villagers, as a result of this, 
were no longer able to live by agriculture. 

All these improvements in manufactures, in 
means of transport, and in agriculture brought 
wealth to many people of the British Isles in the 
eighteenth century, and still further increased 
the power of the ‘middle class’. But the condition 
of the poor became worse, because many of them 
were driven off the land, and gradually more 
and more people from the villages had to go to 
the towns to find work in factories. When 
people live in poverty and ignorance, and 
especially when they are crowded together in 
towns, there is always a rapid increase of popu¬ 
lation. So the population of the British Isjies, 
and especially of England, increased very 
rapidly at this time. In 1800 it was about 15 
millions: by the year 1900 it was 45 millions. 

This very rapid increase in the number of 
people meant that still more food had to be 
obtained. It was soon found impossible for the 
British Isles to grow enough food for all its people. 
Why not buy food from other countries where 
there was plenty of land ? But if foreign grain 
was brought into England and sold cheaply, 
the price of English grain would go down, and 
this would mean less profit for the English land- 
owners. So for a long time Parliament would not 
allow foreign grain to be brought to England 
unless a tax was paid on it, so that it must be 
sold at a price not lower than that of English 
grain. The laws by which this tax was collected 
were known as ‘The Corn Laws’ (‘corn’ means 
‘grain’). The high price of grain caused more 
and more misery to the poor, and more and more 
people began to feel that ‘ITie Corn Laws’ must 
be Ranged. But this could not be done so long 
as Parliament contained only the representatives 
of the rich. Presently riots began to break out, 
and meetings were held demanding that changes 
should be made in the constitution of Parliament. 
What happened we shall now see. 

SECT 


KJEY-QUESTION 
C^Iiy mnd how were relbrme made 
la the British Parlimmtat? 

The word ‘Parliament’ has often been used in 
this book. But who exactly were the members 
of the British Parliament ? Could anybody 
become a member ? The answer is ‘No’. There 
was no rule that only rich men or men in high 
positions could be elected, but it was impossible 
for a poor man to become a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment because it was too costly. Members of 
Parliament were not paid any salary at that time, 
so only those who had enough money to live in 
London without doing other work could possibly 
be members. The members of Parliament at 
that time really represented only the rich, 
because only the rich landowners and the fairly 
rich people of the towns were allowed to vote 
at elections. In this way the government of the 
country by Parliament was really government by 
the rich. It ^ L'H ' ^ ( Vh? g 

This is one of the reasons why the British 
Parliament was willing to spend money on 
costly wars to protect the British colonies, and > 
to prevent other nations from interfering with 
British trade. Many of the members themselves 
got money through shipping and trade. Some'^ 
of them were merchants whose wealth came from 
business which needed raw materials grown in 
the colonics (such as cotton, tobacco, etc.). 
These were people of the ‘upper middle class’. 

After the Industrial Revolution, England 
became a much wealthier country. There were 
many more people who' were fairly rich. Many 
small factories, trading businesses and all sorts of 
shops were started, and the people who owned 
them and managed them were neither poor nor 
very rich. They were the people of the ‘lower 
middle class’. 

The ‘lower middle class’ people were usually 
well educated (or educated as well as it was 
possible to be in those times, for there were then 
no schools run by the Government. All schools 
were run either by the Church or by private 
school-masters; in many cases children were 
taught by teachers at home). These educated 
people soon began to think that ‘plutocracy’ 
was not satisfactory, because they had little or 
no chance of getting their representatives into 
Parliament. An agitation therefore began for the 
‘reform’ of Parliament. It was proposed that 
the vote should now be given also to all ‘middle 
class* people. After a big struggle which nearly 
came to civil war the first reform bill was 
passed in 1832. It was the new Parliament, 
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elected after this reform, which abolished slavery 
and passed the bills stopping the cruel employ* 
ment of little children in factories (sec Sections 
84 and 85). 

But the Government was still not really a 
‘democracy’, or rule by the people, for there 
were no representatives at all of the ‘working 
class’, that is the people who earn their living 
by working with their hands, in factories and 
shops, in loading and unloading ships, and in 
farming. It^was^j^^^^ until 1867 that the vote 
w^ given to some or iKi^sc 
JBULJL^ jwas.passied. 

The result of having a Parliament more fully 
representative of the whole nation was that new 
laws were passed which helped to improve the 
condition of the people in several more ways. 
Under the great Prime Minister of the Liberal 
Party, w. E. Gladstone, the iSrst Education 
Bill was passed in 1870, setting up free national 
primary schools. It was Gladstone, too, who 
first tried to give self-government to Ireland, and 
it was at this time tha^he ^ 

in IXomini^ tried arid proved^ 

successful,""when Canada became a Federal(• 
Dominion in 1867 (see Section 82). * p 

Members of the British Parliament did not 
get salaries until 1911. The vote was not given 
to women until 1918. In 1928 it was extended 


Every citizen of a nation has both rights and 
duties. Parliamentary government has he4>cd a 
great deal to guard the people’s rights and to 
prevent kings and dictators from taking them 
away. Strong rulers often think more of the 
duties of the people to obey them than of the 
rights of the people to be well governed. That is 
why dictators, such as Mussolini and Hitler, 
hated Parliaments and democracy. One of the 
big remaining problems of modern life is to find 
a way of making eveiyone do his duly without taking 
away his necessary rights. Democracy is ‘the 
government of the people,/or the people, by the 
people*. We have to find out how to make this 
into the government of the people for the good 
of all the people, by the people who can be 
trusted to govern well. This is one of the prob¬ 
lems which you will have to help to solve in 
India. 



to all citizens over 21 years of age. 

There are several advantages in Parliamentary 
government. The first is that it prevents a king, 
or any strong leader, from becoming tyrant. 
Parliament possesses ‘the power of th purse*. 
This means that the people cannot be taxed 
without Parliament’s permission, and all money 
to be spent by the king and his government has 
to be granted by Parliament every year (when 
it passes the Finance Bill or the ‘Budget’, as it 
is called). Also, if anything wrong is being done 
by the ministers, or by any responsible person 
in any department of the nation’s life and work, 
it can be made known. It is then discussed in 
Parliament and, in course of time, set right. 

But it is here that there are also disadvantages 
in Parliamentary government. It is very slow.^ 
It is not a good system for getting things done 
quickly. It takes Parliament a long time to make 
new laws. A large number of members of 
Parliament want to give their opinion and there 
are many delays. Such delays are very harmful to 
the nation when there is a very serious difficulty 
to be overcome, such as a famine, or an invasion, 
or some such dangerous happening. Experiments 
are now being made in various countries to 
discover a way of getting the work of the nation 
done more quickly. 



KEY-QUESTION 

Why mnd how did Chinodo become 

a‘Domlnioii’? 


The growth of the British empire led to an 
interesting new experiment in government. We 
learned in Section 68 how the New England 
colonists formed themselves into an independent 
Federal State in 1787. The Canadian colonists 
had not joined them in the war for independence. 
Why not? It was perhaps mainly because the 
Americans made the same mistake as the British 
had made: they tried to force their will upon the 
colonists of Canada instead of persuading them. 
In 1775 an American army invaded Canada, 
captured Montreal and besieged Quebec. This 
made the Canadians angry; they refused to 
yield, and the next year the American army had 
to turn back. Moreover, there were many people 
in the now independent United States who 
wanted to remain under British rule. These 
people, about 40,000 in number, left their homes 
in the U.S.A. and went to live in Canada. They 
helped a great deal to persuade the Canadians 
not to join the U.S.A. 
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But Canada had its own special problems to 
face. Above all, there was the big difficulty 
that the eastern part of Canada was inhabited 
almost entirely by French colonists whose 
language and customs were Freribh, and whose 
religion was Roman Catholicism; while all the 
western part (that is the part around the Great 
Lakes, for no one had yet gone farther west) 
had been colonized by the British, who were 
mostly Protestants. Parliament now decided to 
separate these completely into two countries, 
each with its own government. The seat of 
government of the eastern part, Qiiebec, was to 
be at the city of Quebec, and that of Ontario, 
die western part, at Toronto. This was tried for 
about 50 years, and then it was decided to join 
the two parts of Canada again under a single 
self-governing Parliament at Montreal. But this 
did not work well either, because the differences 
between the French and the British colonists 
made it difficult for them to form a united 
government. So in 1867 a new method of join¬ 
ing the two parts was tried—^an experiment in 
democratic government which is of great impor¬ 
tance to us, for it was a federation of two peoples 
whose languages^ religions and customs were quite 
differenL 

Canada became a ‘Dominion’, made up of 
federated self-governing provinces. Each pro¬ 
vince or state of the Federation had its own 
government, to control all affairs concerning 
that province alone, but the central Tederaf 
or ‘Dominion’ government had the power to 
control affairs concerning more than one of 
the provinces. The advantages of this system 
soon became clear. The French Canadians, in 
their province of Quebec, were quite free to 
follow their own religion and customs, and to 
carry on all their business in their own language. 
Quebec is even now a French city, though not 
under the rule of France. On the other hand, in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, the 
British Canadians were equally free. The 
‘Dominion Government’, too, was and is entirely 
free to manage all the affairs of Canada as a 
whole, without any interference from Britain. 

There is no doubt that it was this invention of 
‘Dominion Status’ that alone prevented Canada 
from breaking its ties with Britain, as the Ameri¬ 
can colonies had done. Later, other colonies 
such as Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland 
and South Africa obtained ‘Dominion Status’, 
and two of diese (Australia and South Africa) 
followed the example of Canada and the U.S.A. 
in forming their new governments on the plan 
of Federation. The constitution of India was 
also made on similar lines. 



KEY-QUESTION 

How did Go-opmitive Sodiecioa 
and Trade Unioiw first come into 
eaieteace ? 


Among the great inventions of the nineteenth 
century we must include mention of an 
invention, not of a machine, but of a system of 
buying and selling, which has become very 
important—the system of Co-operation. 

Co-operation means ‘working together’, and 
a co-operative society is a sort of company 
formed by a number of people who all want the 
same thing and who believe that they can get 
it more quickly and more cheaply by joining 
together in the work, instead of each working 
separately. There are now co-operative societies 
for all kinds of purposes, but the most important 
are those for helping people to buy and.sell 
things. If a large number of articles arc pur¬ 
chased at the same time, they can always be 
bought at a cheaper rate than if only one or two 
are bought. A co-operative society, therefore, 
buys for its members things of a certain kind 
(for example, foodstuffs, cloth, and other articles 
which everyone needs) and sells them to its 
members at the lowest possible price, instead of 
trying to make the largest possible profit by 
selling them at high rates. At the end of each 
year whatever profits the Society has made arc 
divided among the members. Something of this 
kind is now being done in India to help farmers 
to buy seed, fertilizers and better farming tools. 
The same idea is carried out in the Soviet 
Russian system of ‘Collective Farms*. But that 
system began only in the twentieth century. 

The first co-operative societies were started 
by ROBERT OWEN in England in 1821. Owen 
became a rich man tl^ugh his successful 
management of a cotton-mill in Lancashire. 
But instead of spending his money on himself, he 
bought an estate in Scotland and started a 
cotton-mill and other factories there, on a 
different plan. Owen’s ideas were socialistic: 
you have already learned something about 
socialism in Section 75, so you will easily under¬ 
stand that Owen managed his estate and his 
factories not to get profit for himself alone, as 
most of the rich men of his time did*, but to 
produce things for the benefit of all the workers 
on his estates, and to share the profits among 
all those who made them, according to the value 
of the work they did. Owen started co-operative 
societies of many kinds on the estate, where his 
workers could buy all they needed at the lowest 
rate. He built good houses for them to live in; 
he opened schools for their children and his own. 
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He was the first man in Britain to open an infant 
school, i.e., a school for very young children. 

In addition to all the work he did on his own 
estate, Owen also tried to get Parliament to pass 
better laws to govern the employment of workers 
in factories. He tried to get the hours of work 
shortened, and to stop altogether the employ¬ 
ment of children under the age of ten. 

In 1825 Owen bought a big estate in the 
U.S.A., and started a socialist colony, named 
New Hammy. It failed after a few years, but 
Owen*s ideas have spread, and the ^cat Co¬ 
operative Movement of modern times is mainly 
due to the unselfish example of this great man 
whose whole life was spent in trying to make 
others happy. 

Another form of co-operation began soon 
after Owen’s time. This was the Trade Union 
movement. Trade unions arc societies formed 
by people who all do the same sort of work or 
trade. For example, there is the Railwaymen’s 
Union, the Post Office Workers* Union, the 
Seamen’s Union, the National Union of Teach¬ 
ers, and so on. The object of these unioivs is to 
enable the members to join together in making 
demands for better conditions of work and 
better wages, and to preserve their rights. If a 
single worker asks his employer to pay him 
higher wages, the employer may tell him to 
leave his job, and may get someone who will 
work for less money. But if all the workers in a 
particular trade or occupation threaten to stop 
work unless their demands are granted (which 
is called a ‘strike’), the employers find it difficult 
to dismiss them, because all the work of their 
factories, railways, ships or schools would stop 
if there were no workers to run them. 

Before 1824 it was against the law to form a 
trade union, but the law was changed in that 
year in Great Britain, and since then many 
trade unions have been started. 



KEY-QUESTION 
How w«« slavety oboUtlMd in 
Britbli empire eail la the UBJL? 

The most terribly cruel actions done by men 
to their fellow-men have probably been due 
to intolerance, to the fear of new ideas about 
religion, or about government. Nowadays, in 
most parts of the world, men have come to sec 
the foolishness of trying to force others to change 
their religion. But equally terrible cruelties have 
been caused for other reasons. They arc the 
thoughtless cruelties caused by greed, by the 
desire to get rich quickly. Tlie Industrial 
Revolution, which suddenly brought so many 
new opportunities for increasing wealth, was the 
cause of much cruelty of tliis sort. 

The demand for tropical products, such as 
sugar, spices, coffee, and tobacco, made it very 
profitable to grow them in South America and 
the southern part of North America. The 
cheapest method was to use slave-labour, and the 
easiest way to get slaves was to take people from 
the negro tribes living along the west coast of 
Africa, and carry them off across the Atlantic. 
Merchants belonging to all sea-loving nations, 
particularly the Spanish, the British and the 
Portuguese, who had colonies in America, carried 
on this trade in slaves from about a.d. 1600 
onwards. By the year 1790 there were nearly 
700,000 negro slaves working in America. 

But there were many people who felt ashamed 
that human beings should be bought and sold 
like animals; and at about the time of the French 
Revolution, laws were passed in England mak¬ 
ing slavery illegal. The leader of the agitation 
against slavery was an Englislunan named 
WILLIAM WILBERFORGE. 

Other countries of Europe also passed similar 
laws soon afterwards. 

In 1833 slavery was abolished in all British 
colonies and £20,000,000 was paid to the slave¬ 
owners so that all slaves might be set free. 

But it was much more difficult for the Ameri¬ 
cans to pass such laws. The use of machinery 
for malung cotton goods had very greatly 
increased the demand for raw cotton, and the 
southern states of the U.S.A. were now covered 
with big estates on which cotton was grown by 
slave-labour. Although it was against the law 
to carry slaves from Africa, many were still 
brought secretly (and with even greater cruelty 
owing to tlie need of hiding the slaves carried by 
the ships). By the year 1861 there were no less 
than four million slaves in the U.S.A.! The 
southerners believed that it would be disastrous 
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Fig. 75 Abraham Lincoln an4 the American Civil War 


to them if they had to set these workers free. It 
was easy, they said, for the northerners and the 
Europeans to talk about freeing the slaves, for 
almost no slaves were employed in those 
countries. 

The question of slavery thus became a very 
serious cause of quarrel between the northern 
and the southern states of the U.S.A. The 
Industrial Revolution had spread to America, 
and in the northern states, which are rich in 
coal and iron, factory-towns were rapidly 
springing up, and the people were eager to adopt 
new and progressive ideas. In the southern 
states were many large estates owned by wealthy 
country-gentlemen, who were against any 
change in their way of living. They wanted 
to go on managing their estates, in their own 
way, with slave-labour. Presently they began to 
feel that the only way for them to avoid inter¬ 
ference by the northerners was to secede (i.e., 
withdraw) altogether from the United States, 
and form a new independent nation of their own, 
called the ‘Confederacy*. 

The election as President of the U.S.A., in 


1860, of a man who was opposed to slavery made 
the southern states finally decide to secede. 
That President was abraham Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in 1809 in a log- 
cabin in the American state of Kentucky. That 
part of America was then mostly covered with 
forests in which Red Indians lived. Abraham 
was the son of a farmer who could neither read 
nor write. When he was seven years old his 
father decided to move across the River Ohio 
into the neighbouring state of Indiana. There 
he. built a new hut of logs and cleared some more 
ground for farming. Again, when young Lincoln 
was nineteen, the family moved further west into 
the state of Illinois, nearer the great River 
Mississippi. It was through the settlement of 
pioneer-farmers, like this, that the U.S.A. 
gradually spread towards the Rocky Mountains 
and finally to the Pacific coast. 

In the meantime young Lincoln had taught 
himself to read and write. He first saw what 
slavery was like when he took a shipload of goods 
down the River Mississippi to be sold in New 
Orleans, the great cotton centre. What he saw 





there made him determine to fight slavery. On 
his return he was offered a job as manager of 
a small shop. Being one of the few people of the 
neighbourhood who could read and write, he 
w^ also given work in the local elections, and 
this gave him the idea of taking up politics. He 
stood as a candidate for membership of the state 
Legislative Council and was elected when he 
was only 27 years of age. Then he moved to 
Springfield, the capital of the state, and took up 
law as his profession. He worked hard, and ten 
years later he was elected to represent his state 
in Congress (the Parliament of the U.S.A.). 
He became famous for his strong support of the 
agitation against slavery. In 1860 he was 
chosen to be the Republican Party’s candidate 
for the presidency of the U.S.A. He was elected 
President, and four days after his election the 
first shot of the American Civil War was fired. 
The southerners had decided to fight the Union 
and to become independent. For the sake of 
forcing the southerners to set free the slaves 
alone, Lincoln would not have agreed to fight 
a terrible civil war, in which brothers fought 
against brothers and fathers against sons. But 
there was a greater cause for which he was 
prepared to fight to the end. That was the 
question whether or not the United States 
should cease to be united. Lincoln believed 
that the Union must not be broken by the setting 
up of an independent Confederacy of the 
southern states. To decide this, half a million 
Americans killed each other in one of the most 
destructive wars ever fought. The war went on 
and on for four years. In the end the northerners 
won. But at what cost! 

Lincoln was ready to treat the defeated 
southerners generously. But he never lived to 
see his plans carried out. A few days after the 
end of the war he was attending a celebration 
of the victory, when he was shot by a man who 
believed Lincoln had done him some small 
injustice. He died the next morning. 

I^e south had to free the slaves, and the 
negroes were given the full rights of American 
citizenship, on paper. But this did not solve the 
problem of the negro population of the U.S.A. 
Today there are more than eighteen million ne¬ 
groes in the U.S.A., about one-tenth of its whole 
jKmuIation, and their number is increasing. Yet, 
till very recently they have been denied their 
rights in many ways. The Civil Rights Act of 
1964 forbids the denial of equality to negroes 
in all fields of life. This is a new landmark in 
their fight for justice, but their future is still 
one of the big problems the U.S.A. has to 
face. 


KEY-QUESTION 

Wluit Ibims of craehy were redhicedi 
by Cbo offbrto of Jobii Howard, 
lulsobotb Fry, Floronoo NMidbifolo 
ood LordSboiloibitfy? 

One of the signs that people are becoming 
more civilized is when more and more men and 
women protest against cruelty of various sorts, 
and work to put a stop to it. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, if a person was 
sent to prison he had a terrible time. The prisons 
were not kept clean; there were no rules about 
the prisoners’ food; and if they fell ill (as often 
happened) there was no one to do anything for 
them. If the jailor in charge of the prison 
happened to be a kind-hearted man, he might 
help; but he was not obliged to do so. Prisoners 
who had no money and no wealthy friends 
therefore often died in prison. Nobody cared. 
Why should any care be taken of prisoners? 
Had they not been put in prison because they 
had done wrong? Sad to say, also, in those times 
people were sent to prison for very small, acts of 
wrong-doing. A man could be hanged for 
stealing. Even little children were sent to prison 
sometimes. 

JOHN HOWARD was a high official of one of 
the counties (provinces) of England, and he 
often had to send to prison people who had 
broken the laws. But one day he went to see the 
prison of his own town, Bedford. He was so 
shocked that he made up his mind to get rules 
laid down about the proper treatment of priso¬ 
ners. He spent about fifteen years travelling 
to see the prisons all over England and in other 
coimtries of Europe. He wrote a book describing 
what he had seen, and as a result of this the laws 
about imprisonment and the treatment of 
prisoners in England were improved. Howard 
died in Russia from a fever which he caught 
when inspecting prisons there. 

Another kind-hearted person of the same kind 
was ELIZABETH FRY. Bom and brought up 
in the midst of comfort and cleanliness, when 
she heard how women were treated in the 
prisons of that time, she went to see the prisons 
for herself. The horrible sights she saw made 
her decide to spend her life in getting things 
improved. Beginning with work for the women 
prisoners in London, she gradually helped more 
and more people, not only in England but in 
other countries too. She went to see the rulers 
of many countries in Europe and persuaded 
them to nmke better laws for the treatment of 
prisoners. She also worked for the help of 
beggars and other homeless poor people. 
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Another woman, also from a high and wealthy 
family, gave her life to the improvement of the 
nursing of patients in hospitals. This was 
FLORENCE NIOHTINOALE, who Went out tO 
nurse soldiers wounded in the Crimean* War 
between Britain and Russia. She found the 
hospitals in a terrible condition, with no 
medicines or arrangements for cleanliness. 
When she returned to England she did a great 
deal to arrange for tlie training of nurses for 
work in hospitals. 

We have already mentioned in this chapter 
how WILLIAM wiLBERFORCE worked to get 
laws passed to stop slavery. This was another 
great piece of work to make cruelty less. 

But perhaps the greatest of all these workers 
was Anthony Ashley Cooper, who afterwards 
became lord Shaftesbury. The worst 
cruelty in the new factories was the treatment 
of young children, who were driven to work on 
very small wages for terribly long hours in the 
mines, the cotton-mills and other factories. 
Shaftesbury, though the son of a wealthy man, 
had been harshly treated by his own father, 
and half-starved at school. When he grew 
older, he did not forget what it felt like to be 
ill-treated as a child, and he made up his mind 


to work for children. He became a Member of 
Parliament when he was only 25 years old, 
and lie worked for more than twenty years 
before he could persuade the House of Commons 
to pass a law to stop the employment of children 
in factories for more than ten hours a day. 
Imagine what it must have been like when 
little children were actually chained to the 
looms or other machinery and forced to work 
even for fifteen hours daily! 

Then Shaftesbury set to work to stop the 
cruel treatment of children employed in the 
coal-mines. Here they were made to crawl 
along dark underground passages, pulling small 
truck of coal. Another cruelty was the sending 
of children up tall chimneys to clean them—like 
Tom, the chimney-sweep, in the famous story 
Tht Water BabieSr 

From the helping of children employed in 
mines and factories, Shaftesbury went on to the 
helping of those who were homeless and himgry. 
In London and other great cities of that time 
there were thousands of children who lived by 
begging or stealing, as there are in Bombay 
and Calcutta even now. Lord Shaftesbury got 
‘Children’s Homes* started for the care of 
these children. 



ASSIGNMENTS 


\\y^hat 


Vkat was the Industrial Revolution? Where did 
it begin and how? 

2 Write briefs notes on: the development of the 
) steam-engine\ Co-operation; Elizabeth Fry; Lord 
\ Shajiesbury. ^ 


3 Give an account of the life and work of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

4 Why and how did Canada become a 'Dominion^? 

5 What new problems were created by the Industrial 
Revolution? 
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Diseof0riM and ln?entions 
of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centnriee 


KEY-QUESTION 
What discoveries were made by 
Harvey, Newton and Darwin? 

When your grandfather was a boy, students 
were not encouraged to ask questions. It is 
different now. Children are encouraged to ask 
‘Why?’ and ‘How?’. When they ask such 
questions their parents or teachers try to answer 
them. They do not tell the children: ‘God made 
it so: don’t ask why’, or: ‘That is the truth, 
written down in our holy books’. Tliat is what 
your gi*andfather was told, if he asked questions. 

Science (a word which means ‘knowledge’) 
is the name given to all the subjects which 
answer the question ‘How?’. Boys and girls 
now begin to learn something of science even 
when they arc quite young, and many of them 
become scientists when they grow up. The 
result of this is that there arc now thousands 
of people in every country trying to find out the 
answers to ‘whys’ and ‘hows’, and almost every 
week there is a new discovery. For example, 
medical scientists have recently discovered 
medicines which can cure or prevent danger¬ 
ous illnesses such as malaria, pneumonia,^ 
typhoid and other fevers. 

But if you want to prevent a disease, you must 
first know vfhat is the real cause of it. If people 
believe that malaria and smallpox are caused 
by ‘the evil eye’ or by the anger of a god or an 
evil spirit, they will try to prevent the disease by 
magic rather than by quinine or vaccination. 
So the most important discoveries, at the 
beginning, are the discoveries of the ‘Laws 
of Nature’ or how thihgs happen. 

One of these important discoveries was the 
‘circulation of the blood’: that is, the work of 
the heart in pumping the blood all over the 
body through our arteries and veins. This 
discovery was made by the Chinese more than 

^Pronounced *ncw-mo-nca’, 
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two thousand years ago, but the knowledge 
never reached the West. It was discovered 
again in 1628 by dr william harvey, the 
doctor of King Charles I (the King of England 
who was beheaded by his own Parliaipent—see 
Section 61). 

Another very important discovery was that 
of the ‘laws of gravitation’ (or wliy things fall 
towards the earth). This was discovered by 
the great English mathematician, sir Isaac 
NEWTON, about the year 1700. 

A very great discovery was made about 1859 
when CHARLES DARWIN published his book 
The Origin of Species^ in which he explained the 
‘theory of evolution’. 

Charles Darwin did not like school. In the 
schools of England at that time the boys were 
taught a great deal of Latin and Greek, which 
they had to memorize, Just as the boys in our 
old Sanskrit and Arabic scliools in India had to 
do. No science was taught. But Charles was 
interested in collecting various sorts of stones 
and flowers, and even beetles and other insects. 
He wanted to find out why there arc so many 
different sorts of plants and animals, and how 
they have become different, and why they 
are not all alike. 

Cliarles’s father and grandfather were both 
doctors of medicine. So in 1825 he was sent to 
Edinburgh University to study medicine. After 
two years, he decided to give up medicine and 
take up the subjects in whicli he was really 
interested, Botany and Zoology, For this he 
went to Cambridge University. In 1831 he got 
the opportunity which was the turning-point in 
his life. Tlie British Government wanted to get 
correct information about tlie coastlines and 
harbours of islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. So a ship, named The I^caglc, was sent 
out with a party of scientists to get all the 
required inforniaticin. Darwin was offered the 
post of-zoologist on the slrip. For five years he 
w'ent from island to island,* and was thus able to 
make a great collection of different sorts of 
plants/and animals.* This was just what he 
needed for his work of finding out how plants 
and animals • have develojied differences, or 
‘variations’ as Darw'in called them. 

When Darwin got home he began to work on 
his theory. Briefly it was this: long, long ago 
(perhaps millions of years ago) there must have 
been only a few species (sorts) of plants and 
animals. But different parts of the world have 
different kinds of climate and surroundings, so 
only those plants and animals will increase 
which are helped by that climate or those 
surroundings. The other species will die out. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

What %vcrc the most important 
medical discoveries made in 
the nineteenth centuty? 


Fig. 76 Darwin and evolution 

For cxainplr, on the island of M4Ki('ira (ne;u’ 
the north-west coast of AlVira) Dorwin found 
550 dilFerciit sorts of beetles. Most ])(*<'!It's mn 
fly, but Darwin found in Madrir.» 200 Kinds of 
beetles whii'h could not fly, and niarty of the 
common flying beetles w<‘re not I'ound ihejv. 
What was tlie reason for the absetiee oi flying 
beetles in Madeira? Darwin worked otit this 
answer. Madeira is in the region of the strong 
westerly winds, and l)cctles wliieli e(*nld fly 
were quickly blown out to sea by the stiung 
wind, and were drowned. Those wliieh etmld 
not fly were saverd, and iiiereased. So Math'ira 
hiiS mostly non-flying beetles. This is kumsu as 
Darwin's theory of ‘uatin.d seleetioii', or how 
Nature selects (chooses) some sorts of plants 
and animals and < ausi‘s tlicni to inerrase in 
certain places, wliilc others die out. 

From this idea Darwin went on to another 
theory. In liis later book. The Dmenl of Afouy 
he says that Man has also developed tiirough the 
process of natural selection. You can study 
that in the science ol‘Biology. 


Just be fore flie year 17t?0 an important disco¬ 
very was made by an Ihiglish doctor named 
EI)w A RD ] EN N E R. The discasc called smallpox 
was then eomm»>n in England, and it was 
diflidilt to cure. Most people who caught the 
disease died of it. Jeimei '.s liome was in a village, 
and one clay lie lieard a dairymaid say: T cannot 
get sjnallpox because 1 have had cowpox*. 
i his made liim think. He found out that it was 
lj ue. Cow pox is a discasc of cows, similar to 
smallpox but not nearly so .serious. If human 
beings eatdi that disease, they are almost 
(ertain not to get smallpox, jenner did not 
know why and he could not find out. Bui it 
was a fact. The work of a dairymaid (milking 
cows) made it very lik('ly for Jier to gel rowpox, 
but by that slic was .sav(‘d from getting small¬ 
pox. jenni r made uj) his mind to do a dangerous 
cxpeiimem. He took some of the matter from 
a cow pox sole aiul put it into the veins of a boy. 
The ]ji»y developed cowpox, and soon got well 
again. Then Jenner took .some matter from a 
Miiallpox .sore, and put it into the body of the 
.same hoy. He did not get .smallpox. This was 
how Saec'inatiori’ was discovered. It is used 
all over tlu' world now’, and smallpox has 
entirely ilisaj)praiTd in tlie British Isles and 
many otJirr countries. 

Bui Jenner nevei knew why a person who has 
had ('owjiox cannot get smallpox. This could 
not he lomid uiit until another discovery liad 
been made'. 'Fins di.seovery was not made until 
idiout 50 years later, when a German botanist, 
FERDINAND COHN, discovered with the help 
of ;i microscope the existence of very very tiny 
living things in air and water. These are what 
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arc called ‘bacteria*. Cohn did not actually 
discover that bacteria are the causes of some 
diseases: that was done by louis pasteur, a 
Frenchman. When looking through a micro¬ 
scope at drops of blood taken from persons 
suffering from diseases such as typhoid, cholera, 
pneumonia, etc., he observed certain objects 
in the blood, which were not seen in the blood 
of healthy persons. He found that these were 
the ‘germs’, or seeds, of the discjises; (‘germs’ 
and ‘bacteria’ are two names for the same 
things). They were different in the cases of 
different diseases. The next thing was to find 
out how the disease germs get into the blood, 
and how to stop them from doing so, and how 
to kill them if they get in. 

Pasteur found that some germs get into the 
blood through the air we breathe. Such are the 
germs of influenza, measles, chickenpox, small¬ 
pox and tuberculosis (T.B.). Some get into us 
through the food and water we take: such arc 
the germs of cholera, typhoid and dysentery. 
Some get into us through the bites of insects: 
such are the germs of malaria and plague. It 
will be clear from this that if we arc very careful 
to breathe pure air, eat and drink clean things 
only, and avoid bites of mosquitoes, bugs, etc., 
we can avoid the danger of many of the worst 
diseases. How to do this is shown by the science 
of hygiene^ or how to keep healthy. 

It now became clear why vaccination prevents 
smallpox. When a few germs of cowpox arc put 
into a man’s blood, the blood corpuscles (you 
will learn more about these in your lessons on 
Physiology) begin to make a substance which 
kills the cowpox germs. The same substance also 
kills smallpox germs; so, if the same man gets a 
few smallpox germs into his blood, they are killed 
and he docs not get smallpox. But the same 
substance cannot kill the germs of other diseases. 
To kill the germs of cholera and typhoid, a very, 
very small quantity of the germs of those diseases 
is put into the blood. The blood then makes a 
substance which kills cholera and typhoid 
germs. This is what is called ‘preventive inocula¬ 
tion*. That is, something put into your blood to 
prevent you from getting a disease. To stop 
malaria, quinine is put into the blood. Quinine 
kills the malaria germs which have been put into 
the blood by a mosquito. An even more effective 
substance tlian quinine for killing malaria germs 
has now been discovered; it is called ‘paludrine’. 

One of the most terrible diseases that Pasteur’s 
discovery helped to cure Is rabies, the disease 
caused by the bite of a mad dog. All over the 
world, special hospitals or departments in which 
this disease is treated are called ‘Pasteur Institutes*. 


A wonderful discovery that has saved mankind 
from much pain was the discovery of chloroform^ 
the substance which sends people into a deep 
sleep or unconsciousness, so that operations can 
be done on the body, and even parts can be cut 
off, while the patient is unconscious. Before this 
discovery was made, operations had to be done 
with the patient able to feel everything. Imagine 
how fearful it would be to have a leg cut off or a 
bullet or even a tooth taken out without any 
way to stop the pain! 

The use of chloroform was discovered by a 
young Scottish doctor, james simpson, ini847. 

But there was still another difficulty to over¬ 
come. It was soon noticed tliat even when an 
operation had been done successfully, and 
without pain to the patient, the patient often 
died, a few weeks later, from poisoning of the 
blood .josEPHLisTER,a young doctor working 
jn a Glasgow hospital, made up his mind to 
find out the reason for this. After many careful 
obseivations Lister discovered in 1865 that the 
poisoning was due to germs in the air around us, 
and in water. These get into wounds, causing 
them to become ‘septic’, i.e. the flesh begins to 
rot or decay, and the poisonous matter passes 
into the blood. To prevent this, it was necessary 
to find some substance which would be ‘anti¬ 
septic*. Lister found that carbolic acid is such 
a substance: no germs can live in it, but it does 
no harm to the body, if it is put only on the 
outside and not in the mouth. By dressing the 
wounds of liis hospital-patients with carbolic 
acid. Lister was able to save thousands of lives. 

In 1895 a German scientist named roentgen 
discovered the wonderful rays known as ‘X-rays*. 
These rays are so powerful that they can pass 
through solid substances through which ordinary 
light cannot go. Thus, a bullet buried deeply in 
a man’s body can be photographed by X-rays 
and its exact position seen, so that the doctor can 
take it out more easily. Roentgen could not find 
out at first what caused these rays, so he called 
them ‘X* rays, which means ‘unlmown* rays. He 
received the Nobel Prize for his work in 1901. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

yfhmt iav«ntliMBC of thm aiaotooBtli 
century iMlpod to fivo no owlit and 
eooy commnaicntions? 


Now wc shall turn to the study of some 
other applications of science which have helped 
to make life more comfortable. The invention 
of the steam-engine made it possible to do many 
things quickly and easily. Machines were soon 
l)eing invented to do \vork which could not 
possibly have been done except by thousands of 
men working all day long. 

One of the most important changes in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was the 
improvement in way^ of spreading news. In 
olden times there were no newspapers; what¬ 
ever men thought or did in one place was known 
in other places only after months or even years, 
because news had to be written down by hand 
or carried by the spoken word. 

There were announcements of news, put up 
on notice-boards, in ancient Rome and in China. 
But the first real printed newspaper appeared in 
Germany in 1609; then followed one in Holland. 
The first newspaper in England appeared in 
1622; and soon after this, in 1631, the Gazette 
of France came out. In 1641 a Spanish South 
American newspaper appeared. Tlic first 
North American newspaper, The Boston News^ 
lettery came out in 1704. In India, the Bengal 
Gazette began publication in 1780. The famous 
Times of London was first published in 1785. 
The first daily newspaper published at such a 
low price that everybody could buy it for only 
a halfpenny was The Daily Mail of London, a 
century later, in 1896. 

Another very important way of spreading 
news and information was by means of the Post 
Office. There were postal services in ancient 
days as long ago as the times of Cyrus, King of 
Persia, Alexander the Great of Macedon, and 
Augustus Caesar, the Roman emperor. The first 
postal service in Western Europe was started 
in France, in 1464. The first English Post Office 
was started by Oliver Cromwell in 1657. But 
under all these systems it cost a good deal to 
send a letter, and the cost depended on how 
far the letter had to go. It was in Psu-is, in the 
time of King Louis XIV, that the first cheap 
postal service was started. A letter could be 
sent from any part of Paris city to any other 
part for one sou (about three paise). But the 
greatest improvement of all was made by 
ROWLAND HILL, an English schoolmaster, who 
proposed that letters should be sent from any 
place in England to any other place for one 


f enny (about six pais^ This was agreed to by 
arliament in 18M. Tlie final step was taken 
in 1875 when the International Posted Umm was 
formed by all the nations of Europe, with 
Egypt and the United States of America. 
All these nations agreed that they would carry 
the letters of every other member of the Union 
at a uniform rate, depending on the weight of the 
letter, just as is done in India now. The mini¬ 
mum rate for letters to any country in the Postal 
Union was about 15 paise for a letter weighing 
about 58 grammes. That is cheaper than 
the present cost of sending a letter from one 
part of India to another. This good arrangement 
caused the number of letters sent between the 
various countries of the world to increase 
enormously, and almost all nations are now 
members of the Postal Union. This International 
Postal Union is a splendid example of how 
the nations of the world ran join together for the 
good of all, when they really want to do so. 

From this you see how the speed and ease of 
sending news all over the world was increased in 
the nineteenth century, the Century of Speed. 
As we have already seen, the increase of speed 
was made possible at first mainly by the use of 
the steam-engine to make machines go fast and 
continuously. 

Now let us take a glance at some important 
inventions of the nineteenth century in which 
electricity is used. The earliest great discoveries 
about electricity were those of an American, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. It was in 1762 that he 
made the dangerous experiments which proved 
that the lightning which flashes from the clouds 
is a form of electricity. Franklin proved this 
by sending a kite up into the air during a 
thunder-storm. A piece of metal was tied to 
the string of the kite, and Franklin fdund that 
electricity from the storm-cloud came down the 
string and charged a battery. 

But it was only after nearly a hundred 
years that this great new power began to be 
used for the service of Man. It was used for 
sending messages by telegraph (which means 
‘writing at a distance*). In 1837 the first message 
was sent along a wire by electricity by the 
inventor of the telegraph, william gooke, a 
British officer in the East India Company’s 
army at Madras, who had gone to England on 
leave. George Stephenson, the great builder of 
railways, was among those who saw Cooke’s 
first- successful experiment in telegraphy. Soon 
afterwards, telegraphrwires were used for send¬ 
ing messages for the Great Western Railway 

Almost at the same time another invention 
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was made, which helped telegraphy a great deal. 
This was the iavention of the Morse Code, by 
SAMUEL HORSE, an American. If you have been 
a Boy Scout, you arc sure to know what the 
Morse Code is. By 1845 telegraph messages in 
Morse Code were being; sent in America. 

Much later, in 1876, the telephone was 
invented by a Scotsnun who lived in theU.S.A., 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, a teachcr. But 
Bell was not an ordinary teacher, he was a 
teacher of people who were deaf and dumb. 
By trying to help his deaf pupils Bell had learned 
a great deal about the way in which sound 
affects the human ear. He did not know much 
about electricity, but he suddenly got the idea 
that sound might perhaps be sent along a wire 
by electricity. He tried many experiments with 
the help of his friend Watson, but without 
much success. Then, one day, when they had 
fixed up their wires from the bottom floor of 
their house to the topmost floor, Bell sent Watson 
to the other end of the wire, and a few moments 
afterwards Watson, in the basement of the house, 
clearly heard Bell, at the very top, say: *Watson, 
come here: I want you*. The telephone had been 
invented. Within a few years telephones were 
being used in ^eat cities all over the world. 


KE Y-QiUESTIO N 

When were bicycles and typewriters 
invented and improved, and what dis¬ 
coveries helped improve agricnlture? 

Mention must be made of some other inventions 
which have helped mankind a great deal. 
Photography was first invented by an Englishman 
THOMAS WEDGWOOD in 1802, and greatly 
improved by the Frenchman, Daguerre, in 
1839. The film-camera which we use nowadays 
was invented in 1888 by george Eastman 
an American, who founded the famous Eastman 
Kodak’ Company. 

The bicycle went through several stages of 
development before modern bicycles were made. 
First, about 1816, there was the ‘hobby-horse’, 
a French invention which was moved along by 
pushing with the feet on the ground. In 1840 
came the first bicycle driven by pedals. This 
was made by Macmillan, a Scotsman. It was 
called the‘dandy-horse’. In 1865 came the ‘veloci¬ 
pede’, also known as the ‘bone-shaker’, in¬ 
vented by a Frenchman. About 1870 came 
the ‘penny-farthing’, so called because there 
was a very large wheel at the front, with a small 
one at the back, like a penny placed hext to a 
farthing (a very small coin like a ‘paisa’). This 
was a very dangerous machine to ride, for, if 
one stopped suddenly, the small wheel, and 
the rider, went over the top of the big wheel! 
About five years later, in 1876, an Englishman 
named lawson made the first bicycle of the 
modern type, with wheels of equal size, driven 
by pedals, cranks, chain and gear. This was 
manufactured by the Rover Company which still 
makes cycles, motor-cycles and motor-cars. 

Nowadays we cannot easily imagine what 
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it would feel like to ride a bicycle with solid 
rubber tyres. But all bicycles were like that 
until 1888 when JOHN dunlop invented the 
pneumatic (air-filled) tyre. Dunlop tyres are 
still famous. But Dunlop could never have 
invented the pneumatic rubber tyre without an 
earlier invention, the invention of vulcanized 
rubber, that is, rubber which has been hardened. 
The discovery of how to do this was made in 
1839 by CHARLES Goodyear, an American. 
He discovered it accidentally, by dropping on a 
hot stove some rubber which he had mixed with 
sulphur. 

One of the most useful and most widely used 


way by smearing printers’ ink on the face of the 
type. Thus the linotype can turn out material 
to be printed as fast as it can be typed. This 
marvellous machine made it possible to print 
newspapers quickly. 

All important invention for adding speed to 
agriculture was that of the reaping-machine, 
by whicli wheat and other grain-crops can be 
liarvcsted a hundred times more quickly than 
men can do it by hand-labour. The reaping 
machine was invented by cyrus mccormick, 
an American, in 1831. Later this machine was 
much improved, and nowadays a single machine 
can do all the work of cutting the corn, threshing 



Fig. 78 Nineteenth-ceatiiry iaventlone: the hobby-horse, the camern, vulcanized rubber 


machines is the sewing machine, invented by 
ELIAS HOWE, an American, in 1840. 

The typewriter was first invented by a French¬ 
man named progin in 1833, but it was not 
improved enough to bring it into common use 
until CHRISTOPHER SHOLES, an American, 
began to make typewTiters of the modern kind 
in 1868. The famous Remington typewriter 
was first marketed in 1873. 

One of the most marvellous of all machines 
made by man is the Linotype, invented about 
1886 by a German, meroenthaler, who had 
gone to live in the U.S.A. Tlie Linotype is a 
printing machine operated like a typewriter 
but, instead of having letter-keys which strike 
on the paper, the keys release lirass letters 
(wliich the printe'r calls ‘matrices’) and fils 
them side by side in a holder until a whole line 
has been made. The letters, however, are not 
raised letters like ordinary printers’ type, but 
are cut into the brass. Melted lead is llien 
forced into the m'oiild containing these lines of 
brass letters; and a whole ‘line of type’ is thus 
cast in lead (this is the origin of the word 
‘linotype’). This is then put into iis proper place 
(by the same machine), and printed in the usual 


it, putting the grain into bags, and tying up the 
straw into bundles. It is difficult to imagine 
how a single machine could be made to do more 
various kinds of work than this. 

About 1840 sir john bennet lawes, an 
English farmer, founded the world’s oldest 
agricultural research station in his native village 
of Rothamsted, near Harpenden (north of 
London). At first lie supported it mainly with 
his own money. Then he discovered how to 
make superphosphate^ a chemical whicli helps to 
produce better crops. Tliis discovery led to the 
development of the modern fertilizer industry. 
Born in 1814, I.awes was attracted to chemistry 
even as a boy. He had liis laboratory, first in a 
bedroom and then in a hnrii. He spent his w4iole 
life in Rothamsted, and although his early 
success with superphosphate made him a rich 
man and a famous chemical manufacturer, Ins 
chief interest was always agricultural research. 
No man ever did more lo ensure the world's food 
supply than this great fiirmer-scientisl. His 
experimental work, carried out over a period of 
fifty-eight years in partnership with Sir Henry 
Gilbert, laid die foundations of agricultural 
chemistry. He diid in 1900. 
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KEV.QUESTION 
What uaeful inventions do we owe 
to Edison? 

We owe a larger number of useful inventions 
to THOMAS ALVA EDISON than to any oilier 
man who ever lived. 

Edison was born in the U.S.A. in 1847. From 
childhood he was interested in expcriiucnts of all 
sorts. A story is told that, when he was a tiny 
child, his sister found him sitting cross-legged in 
the garden with a very serious look upon his 
face. She asked him what he was doing. 'I am 
sitting on a goose’s egg,’ he replied, ‘to see 
whether I can make it hatch out as well as the 
old mother goose can P Another story about his 
early experiments is that he gave a playmate 
a huge dose of Seidlitz powder (a powder 
which, when mixed with water, prcKluces gas), 
to see whether the gas produced inside' the boy 
would lift him off the ground and enalile him 
to [fly! (If you do not know what the actual 
result was, you should look up ‘Seidlitz' in 
your Lillie Oxford Dictionary,) 


When he was still only fourteen years of age, 
Edison decided to earn his ow^n living, and he 
began to sell new'spapers on one of the exjircss 
trains. (American trains Jiavc a passage right 
through the train along which people can walk 
from one carriage to another, so Edison could 
go from c(»mpart)nent to compartment selling 
his iicwspaiKTs.) But he was not cojitent to do 
ojil> that. The guard of die train allowed him to 
set up a liny printing-, rcss in the luggage-van, 
and on this he printed a little news-sheet of his 
own, which he sold to the passengers. And when 
he w^as not busy with this printing and news¬ 
paper-selling, he was doing experiments in 
telegraphy, wath a home-made apparatus which 
he had fixed up on the train. 

It was his interest in telegraphy that got him 
his first good job, when he was 20 years old. 
The telegraph-machines belougmg to a big 
company in New York .suddenly got out oforder, 
and, luckily for Edison, he happened to lie on 
the spot, seeking for a post. Fie quickly found 
out what w'as wrong, and set the machines going 
again. 'J’he company immediately emjiloyed 
him to look after all tlu^ir telegrapli-rnachines. 








But Edison was never content just to make 
money. He went on working at improvements of 
every sort to make telegraphy more efficient. 
Through one of these improvements he got his 
first chance to set up a good laboratory of his 
own. One of his inventions caused a great 
saving to the company, and he was given a large 
sum of money for it. He then set up a laboratory 
of his own, and went on with more experiments. 

He produced a duplicating machine, he imp¬ 
roved the typewriter (w'hich had recently been 
invented), and then he turned his attention to 
the telephone. This had been invented by 
GRAHAM BELL, but Edisou improved it so 
much that it has now come into iise all over the 
world. Then he invented the phonograph, the 
machine which reproduces speech and music, 
from w'hich the gramophone has developed. 

His next inventions were even more important: 
they were in connexion with electric lighting. 
Light produced by electricity was already in 
use on a small scale, but it had not become 
common because a suitable filament (i.c. the 
thin wire inside the elcctric-bulb) had not been 
found. Edison made tliousands of experiments 
to find the right substance, and he found it at 
last. His discovery has made it possible for 
electric light to be used everywhere where 
current is available. 

Then he improved various other parts of the 
machinery needed for electric lighting systems: 
he made better generators, a new kind oi dynarno, 
and instruments for measuring the amount of 
current, etc. 

His next invention was the kineto-s< opc, which 
was tlic forerunner of the cinema. And in 1912 
he made (he kineto-plinrie, which, linked with 
the phonogj;apli and the film-camera, made 
talking pictures possible. 

During the First World War he worked for 
the Government of the U.S.A. Among many 
othci* inventions of his, foi- use in the war, was 
an apparatus by which a torpedo could be 
heard moving towards a ship, iiom a distance 
of three thousand yards. Altogether he patented 
more than 1300 inventions during his lifetime. 
He was a great friend of henry ford, the 
famous motor-car manul’acturer, who said of 
Edison, when he died in 1931: ‘His knowledge 
is so nearly universal that he cannot be classified 
as an electrician or a chemist — in fact Mr 
Edison cannot be classified: the more I have 
seen of him the greater he has appeared to me— 
both as a servant of humanity and as a man.’ 
What a fine epitaph! 



KEY.QUESTION 

Who holped in the development of 

the modern aeroplane? 


Perhaps the most important of all modern 
inventions is the aeroplane. But the aeroplane 
would have been impossible without the petrol- 
driven engine, the only kind of engine that is 
light enough to be used in an aeroplane. The 
‘internal-combustion engine’ (i.e. an engine 
driven by an explosion which takes place inside 
it) is not ,the invention of any one man: many 
have helped to perfect it gradually. The first 
gas-engine was constructed by an Englishman 
named street, in 1794. But it was daimler, 
a German, who, in 1B83, made the first really 
efficient petrol-engine: this was used in 1885 to 
drive a motor-cycle and, in the following year, 
a motor-boat. In 1887 he produced a four- 
wheeled car which reached a speed of twelve 
miles an hour. After the year 1890, the use of 
petrol-engines in motor-cars developed rapidly, 
particularly in Germany and France. Only then 
did it become possible to make a machine 
which could be driven through live air. 

Experiments in gliding (i.e. floating through 
the air in a machine with no engine) liad been 
made by English, French, German and Ameri¬ 
can pioneers as early as 1850; the greatest of 
these was lilienthal, a German. Two Ame¬ 
rican brothers, ORVILLE and WILBUR WRIGHT, 
made successful glider-flights about 1900. In 

1903 they filled a petrol-motor into a glider-, 
plane and flew for 10 yards at the first attempt, 
and 270 yards a week later. The aeroplane 
had been invented! 

Its improvement was extremely rapid. In 

1904 the Wright brothers flew three miles, and 
in 1905 twenty-four miles. But it was the First 
World War (1914-18) which brought the 
aeroplane into constant use. It was not for 
dropping lx)mb.s that aeroplanes were used then, 
but for scouting and taking photographs of the 
enemy's forts, roads and trenches. Mueli more 
powerful engines were made, and with the help 
of these the planes were able to climb high into 
the air quickly, and to escape being hit by 
bullets. 

After the war men began to do wonderful 
things in aeroplanes. The first flight across the 
Atlantic Ocean was made in 1919. It was crossed 
in 26i hours. In the same year two young 
Australians flew from England to Australia for 
the first time. In 1926 Admiral Byrd, of the 
U.S.A., flew over the North Pole; in 1929 he 
used an aeroplane for exploring the ice-covered 
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Fig. 80 An early aeroplane 


lands of the south polar continent and actually 
flew over the South Pole. And in 1933 two 
planes flew over the top of Mt. Everest, the 
highest point on the earth’s surface. 

Experiments were also made in building very 
large planes which could carry twenty or thirty 
passengers, or an equal weight of luggage and 
mails. The great air-services were started, 
carrying mails and passengers from Europe to 
Australia, via India: from Europe to North and 
South America; and from America across the 
Pacific Ocean to Asia. For most of these services 
sea-planes were used, i.e. aeroplanes which 
could come down on water. The building of 
these great aeroplanes made it possible for flying 
to be used for a new and more terrible purpose 
in the wars of moedrn times. Instead of carrying 
a large number of passengers or mail, aeroplanes 
were used to carry huge bombs to drop on the 
factories, railways, harbours and cities of the 
enemy, causing the most fearful destruction. 

The invention of the jet-engine (which 
drives an aeroplane in the same way as a rocket 
is driven) has made it possible for aeroplanes to 
travel at amazing speeds: over 1000 miles an 
hour, even faster than sound travels. The first 
successful Jet-engine was made in 1941 by the 
Englishman frank whittle; German scien¬ 
tists also invented a jet-engine at about the 
same time. 

Scientists working in the U. S. A. and in 
Russia have now produced rockets which, 
travelling at fantastic speeds, have been to the 
moon and beyond. 


a I I KEY-QUESTION 

What have been the moat remarkable 
I dlacoveries and Inventiona of the 
I_I twentieth century? 

One of the most wonderful of all inventions 
is radio (or wireless). By switching on a button 
and turning a dial you can hear voices coming 
from all parts of the world. The first steps 
towards this invention, like so many others of 
modern tinies, were made by many workers in 
various countries. But the man who did more 
than anyone else to make radio communication 
possible was margoni, an Italian. 

Marconi was born in 1874, and when he 
was only 21 he invented a wireless transmitting 
apparatus.^ The next year he went to England, 
where he sent and received wireless messages 
pver a distance of ten miles. By 1898 messages 
were being sent from England to France, 
and in 1901 the first wireless message was 
transmitted and successfully received between 
England and the American continent. Soon 
after this, the great practical value of wireless 
became clear to the public. A criminal who had 
escaped by ship from England was captured 
while at sea through a wireless message having 
been sent to the ship. 

As in the case of flying, it was during the 

* In 1695 A. s. POPOV, a Russian, gave a demonstration 
of a wireless transmitter and receiver invented by him. 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether the credit for the first 
invention of radio communication should be given to 
Marconi or Popov. 
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First World War that great use was first made of 
the new discovery; and just after the war, in 
1919, Marconi set up the first broadcasting 
station in the world, at Chelmsford, England. 
He died in 1937. 

One of the greatest of all recent discoveries, 
that of radium, was made by a woman, 
MADAME MARIE CURIE. Daughter of a Polish 
science-teacher, Marie determined to take up 
science as her profession. While earning her 
living as a teacher of science in a Paris school, 
she studied under Dr Pierre Curie, a young 
French scientist. In 1895 the teacher and his 
pupil were married. They had no money for a 
TOod laboratory, so they made one in an old, 
oark store-room; and three years later, after 
working almost day and night, it was the pupil 
who succeeded in discovering the new and 
wonderful substance, radium. In 1904 Pierre 
and Marie Curie received the Nobel Prize in 
Physics, and the University of Paris created a 
special department for the study of radium, 
appointing Dr Curie as its head, with his wife 
as his chief assistant. Only three years later, 
Pierre Curie was killed in a street-accident in 


Paris. But Marie was determined to carry on 
his work. She was appointed in his place and in 
1911 she won the Nobel Prize again, this time in 
Chemistry. 

Not only through her scientific discoveries 
did Madame Curie become world-famous. 
She spent the remainder of her life—more than 
20 years—in using radium for the healing of 
disease. But radium is a substance as powerful 
to hurt as it is to heal. The need for great care 
in using it was not understood in the early days 
of the discovery, and Madame Curie gradually 
suffered more and more from the effects of the 
dangerous radium rays. Her wonderful and 
unselfish life was brought to an end in a French 
hospital in 1934. 







Fortunately there is no limit to the wonders 
yet to be discovered in our universe, and more 
and more clever men are spending their lives 
in such work. It is impossible to foretell what 
the next great discoveries and inventions will 
be. Men have still not found out a way of using 
the tid£S as sources of power. The heat of the 
sun too, may be used directly by focusing it 
tlirough powerful lenses. 

Wonderful work has been done recently in 
finding out more about the matter of which 
our universe is made. In 1919, rutherford 
at Cambridge succeeded in ‘splitting the atom’. 
It has since been discovered that by breaking 
up atoms and freeing the electricity which 
holds their parts together a new source of power 
can be found. This is necessary to take the 
place of the coal and petroleum dug out of the 
earth, which must come to an end some day. 
The first use to which atomic energy was put 
was, unfortunately, to make atomic bombs: 
but it is now being used to generate electricity, 
and in many other useful ways. 

Another wonderful discovery is that of the 
cosmic rays and their effect on our health and 
surroundings. The great American scientist, 
ROBERT MILLIKAN, was oiie of the foremost 
in this work. From the search for more 
knowledge about the atom —the smallest of all 
independent particles of our universe—to the 
discovery of the cosmic rays^ those mysterious 
radiations which come to our earth from remote 
spaces beyond the bounds even of our solar 
system, Science goes on with its work. Patiently 
and impartially the facts are gathered, cither 
to confirm or to alter the conclusions previously 
arrived at. That is the scientific spirit^ the true 
spirit of the search for truth. Our civilization 
has departed from that spirit often; the passions 
of greed, intolerance, and desire for power have 
dimmed its clear light. In some countries, 
scientists have been driven out because they 
would not consent to teach, as facts, statements 
which they believed to be untrue or not suffi¬ 
ciently verified. But there arc still countries 
where thought is free, apd where scientists can 
work without fear of being tortured or killed 
if they write or say what the rulers do not like. 
That freedom, the freedom of the mind^ is perhaps 
the most precious thing in the world, Jf it is lost and 
not regained, the very ‘curiosity’ which has 
made man what he is, the highest of visible 
living creatures on this earth, might well die 
out. And with its death what use would there 
be in the further existence of man, surviving 
(if he cbuld survive) as a mere incurious clod of 
living flesh and blood? 



KEY-QUESTION 
How did Goptaiii Cook live 
and die? 


The desire for more knowledge, which led 
Newton and Darwin, Lister and Edison to make 
their great discoveries, also made other men 
go out to explore the parts of the world still 
marked ‘unknown* on the map. Among these 
parts were the whole of the central part of 
Africa, and all the lands and islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

The greatest explorer of the Pacific was 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. Cook’s father was a 
Yorkshire farm bailiff, or what we should call 
in India the kamdar of a big jagirdar. When 
he was twelve years old, James was sent to 
learn how to sell goods in a village shop, but 
he soon made up his mind that keeping a shop 
was not what he wanted to do. He decided 
to go to sea. His first voyage was as ‘boy’ on a 
ship carrying coal. He soon showed his worth, 
and when he was not much more than twenty 
years old he became ‘mate’. When he was 
27, he joined the British navy, and rose to the 
position of captain in a very short time. He was 
sent on one of the voyages of discovery of 
coasts and harbours for the navy, as Darwin 
was later on. His work was so good that the 
great British scientific society, the Royal 
Society (which awards the title of‘F.R.S.’—Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society—to great scientists) 
invited him to take charge of an expedition of 
scientists to the Pacific Ocean. 

On this expedition Captain Cook explored 
the coasts of New Zealand and of eastern 
Australia, He was not actually the first to 
have seen those lands, for they had been dis¬ 
covered earlier by the Dutch. But the Dutch 
did not explore the coasts fully or go inland 
at all, and New Zealand was thought to be 
part of a great south polar continent. Cook 
sailed right round the two islands of New 
Zealand and between them (through what is 
now named Cook Strait), and then went on to 
Australia, where he landed at Botany Bay, 
near the place where the city of Sydney now 
stands. He named the land ‘New South Wales’. 
‘Botany Bay’ was so called because of the great 
number of new plants and flowers found there. 

Returning to England, Cook was soon sent 
out again on another voyage of discovery. This 
time he was to try to discover the great continent • 
around the South Pole. We know now that 
it is really there, though entirely covered 
with ice, but Cook was not able to find it, 
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Fig. 82 

Cook’s Voyofoo: tko 
Pacific Ocean 


because all the sea round that continent is 
frozen over. But he discovered many of the 
Pacific islands which till then had been quite 
unknown, going as far eastwards as Easter 
Island (see map). 

Captain Cook began his last voyage in 1776. 
This time he went first to the north Pacific, to 
try to find out whether there is a sea-way round 
the north of Canada into the Atlantic Ocean. 
He explored the coast of Alaska, where you will 
find Cook Inlet on the map. But he could not 
find a passage into the Atlantic there. He 
returned to the central Pacific Ocean and dis¬ 
covered the islands of Hawaii. Cook was a 
man who risked his own life fearlessly, and 
always tried to show friendliness to the people 
of the new lands he discovered. But this time 
he paid for his fearlessness with his life. The 
natives stole one of the boats belonging to his 
ship, and he went with, a party of his men to 
get . it back. He was suddenly attacked when 
getting into the boat, and fell dead into the 
sea, with a spear through his body. He was a 
great explorer and a great leader of men. 


KEY-QUESTION 

Who were the ereat explorer* of 
the interior of Afrfex, Australia and 
Antarctica? 

Until a hundred years ago the continent of 
Africa was called ‘The Dark Continent* because 
so little was known about it, except the coastal 
parts. The greatest explorer of the centre 
of Africa was dr david Livingstone, a 
Scotsman. Livingstone’s parents were poor, 
and David had to help them from the age of ten 
by working in a cotton factory. Bui he was a 
great reader, and his reading made him want to 
do two things; first, to eralore unknown lands, 
and second, to be a Christian missionary. 
Perhaps it would be more true to say that he 
wanted most of all to spread the Christian 
religion, and he chose an unknown part of the 
world in which to do that work; so he has 
become even more famous as an explorer than 
as a missionary. 

Thinking that he would be more useful if he 
was a trained doctor, he studied medicine. 
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When he was 27 years old he took his medical 
degree, and set out for Africa. 

Livingstone’s first great discovery was the 
River Zambezi with the waterfall he named 
‘Victoria Falls’. This is one of the greatest 
waterfalls in the world; for, although the River 
Zambezi is not as broad as the River Niagara, 
the fall is twice as high. The native name for 
the fall is ‘the sounding smoke’, because the 
great mass of falling water makes a tremendous 
noise, and the deep valley into which the river 
falls is filled with a cloud of spray, the small 
drops into which the water is broken by its 
400-foot fall. 



On a later journey Livingstone discovered 
Lake Nyasa. It was at this time too that he 
helped a great deal to show to the people of 
Europe how terribly cruel was the African 
slave-trade. This was at just the time when 
Lincoln was fighting against slavery in the U.S. A. 

On his last journey Livingstone set out to try 
to find the source of the River Nile, and for five 
years he was not heard of. He spent those years 
in exploring near the great Lake Tanganyika. 
In 1873 he died in his explorer’s tent. His native 
followers loved and respected him so much that 
they carried his dead body all the way from 


central Africa to the coast, to Zanzibar, from 
where it was sent to England, to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The interior of two continents remained to be 
explored—both in the far south—Australia and 
the high ice-covered plateau of Antarctica. In 
1828 the explorer Charles sturt reached the 
River Darling, and went far into the interior of 
Australia. He found it was a terrible desert, 
and he returned from his travels blinded by the 
fierce glare of the sun upon the sand. The first 
attempt to cross that desert was made by a party 
led by two explorers, burke and wills. In 
1860 they succeeded in crossing it from south 
to north; but, on the return journey, four mem¬ 
bers of the party got lost in the desert, and after 
wandering about for more than two .months 
without food, all died of starvation except one 
who was rescued by the natives. 

Antarctica is a much larger continent than 
Australia, but it is empty, being entirely covered 
with ice. No animals live on the continent, 
and there are no trees or plants. Most of the 
continent is a high plateau, about 10,000 feet 
high, which makes it colder even than the 
region of the North Pole. Yet it has an active 
volcano on it, more than 13,000 feet high, 
named Mount Erebus. 

The strangest thing about the Antarctic 
continent is that it is very difficult to reach, 
because it is entirely surrounded by frozen 
sea-water, which is not smooth and level like 
the ice of a frozen lake, but is full of little hills 
and valleys, caused by the movement of the 
sea-water underneath the ice. This ‘pack-ice’, 
as it is called, is extremely difficult to cross. 
Many explorers reached the pack-ice, but 
very few were able to cross it and actually land 
on the continent. This was first done in 1894 
by borchorevink, a young Norwegian who 
had made his home in Australia. The most 
famous explorations of Antarctica were not 
made until the twentieth century, when the 
Norwegian, amundsen, and the Englishman, 
CAPTAIN SCOTT, actually reached the South 
Pole in 1911. Scott and his companions died 
of cold on the way back. The North Pole was 
reached by peary, an American, in 1909. 

Of the continents, no part of Europe remained 
unknown; Asia, too, had mostly been explored, 
except the northern ice-bound coast, and the 
great mountain ranges of India, Tibet, north 
Burma and western China. North America, 
both Canada and the United States, had been 
explored from west to east; and by 1883 there 
were even railways from coast to coast. North 
Canada had been explored even eai Her by 
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MACKENZIE^ who discovered the great river 
that now bws his name. The only part of 
South America still unknown was the inland 
region of the River Amazon. It is so unhealthy 
and so difficult to pass through, because of the 
dense e<}uatorial forests, that even now some 
parts of It have never been explored. 



Fig. 94 Gaptala Scott in the Antarctic 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 WriU brief notes on the following and their 
discoveries: Charles Darwin; Edison; Captain 
Cook. 

2 Give a short account of the development of the 
modem aeroplane. 


What important medical discoveries were made 
in the nineteenth century? 

What inventions of the nineteenth century helped 
to make communication swift and easy? 

Write notes on the following: the biiycle; 
modem printing machines; momn in^ovements 
in agriculture. 
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and After 



KE Y-QUESTION 

How does ‘imperialiem’ develop? 


Through the discoveries and explorations of men 
such as Captain Cook, Livingstone, and many 
others, the British empire gradually expanded. 
Some parts of it were taken by conquest in war, 
such as Canada and parts of India from the 
French, and South Africa and Ceylon from the 
Dutch. A most important part, the New 
England colonies, was lost in the American War 
of Independence. But the British went on 
colonizing. The newly-conquered lands, such 
as Canada and South Africa, and the newly- 
discovered ones, such as Australia and New 
Zealand, soon had a growing population of 
British colonists. They were people who went 
out to those empty countries prepared for a hard 
life at &st, and willing to make the new colonies 
their permanent home. 

But other places now began to be added to the 
British empire, for reasons quite different from 
those of exploration and colonization. Other 
nations, too, began to desire possessions overseas. 
This growth of ‘nations* into ‘empires’ is what 
we must now study. It is called the growth of 
imperialism. 

Let us first try to understand why nations want 
to become empires. Why cannot the men who 
form a nation be satisfied with their own 
country? Why should they want to conquer 
other people’s countries? 

There are several ‘factors’ in imperialism, as 
in nationalism. The first factor is the pleasure 
that strong rulers have in extending their power. 
We may call this factor the J^ersonal ambition of 
leaders. 

But leaders cannot do anything unless they 
can get people to follow them and to do what 
they say. Why are people willing to follow and 
even to go to war for the sake of having an 
empire? The reason is the second factor in 
imperialism. It is economic necessitj^ What does 
this mean ? 


‘j^nomic’ inciMiiS ‘concerning the making 
Bind the distribution of wealth, money or goods • 
So ^economic necessity* means the need of 
making money or ms^ing goods. Why do^ 
this need lead to imperialism? We shall now see. 

If the people of a country grow their own food 
and make just enough manufactured goods for 
their own use, they will be able to get on without 
trading with other countries. This is what most 
people did in the ancient times. The people of 
India did not know anything about bicycles and 
railway trains and radio sets, so they did not 
want them. The people of Europe did not know 
about tea and rubber and silk, so they did not 
want those things. But when more people began 
to travel from one country to another, they 
heard about the good things of other countries, 
and they began to want to have them. When 
merchants brought those goods from other 
countries, they got high prices for them. So 
trade began,‘and increased year by year. 

Now, as you have learned in Chapter 17, 
a very great change took place in Europe about 
100 years ago. Machines were invented which 
could make things very quickly and cheaply. 
Cloth could be made in Lancashire, England, 
from cotton brought from the U.S.A., and be¬ 
cause it was made so quickly and cheaply by 
machines, it could be sold in India at a lower 
price than Indian cloth which was made by 
hand in India. The British merchants began to 
sell their cloth all over the world. Other western 
nations then also began to get machines (they 
bought them from England at first, and later 
began to make them). After 1868 the Japanese 
also did the same. When a country has a great 
many factories in which it makes all sorts of 
manufactured goods by machinery, we call it 
an ‘industrialized’ country. By 1890 all the big 
western nations, and Japan, had become indus¬ 
trialized, and they began to compete against 
each other to sell their manufactured goods. 
The place where goods arc sold is called a 
‘market’. So a sUmgglefor markets began. 

It was not mly a struggle for markets; it 
was also a struggle for raw materials. If you 
want to make cloth, you must have cotton, or 
silk, or wool, from which to make it. If you do 
not produce enough cotton or silk or wool in 
your own country, you must buy it from another. 
So the industrialized nations also began to 
compete for raw materials. 

Look at the map of Africa on page 160. There 
are only a few countries in that great continent 
which arc shown as ‘independent’, that is, not 
under the rule of some other nation. All the 
remaining part of Africa was taken by one or 
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Africa aa divided among the European 
nations between IttBO and 1913 

cT 

(1) Morocco: Arab Kingdom mainly under 
French and Spanish protection and control*. 
Independent kingdom since 1956. (2) Tri¬ 
poli: under Turkish rule until 1911, then 


conquered by Italy and renamed Libya. 
Independent kingdom since 1953. (3) Egypt: 
under Turkish rule until 1882, then British 


protectorate. Independent kingdom 1922-51; 
republic since 1951. (4) Abyssinia: inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, conquered by Italy in 
1936, restored to independence in 1941. (5) 
Liberia: independent Negro republic, 6rst 
established for freed Negro slaves in 1847. 


(6) Boer Republics: conquered in 1900-2 


by the British and now forming part of the 
Republic of South Africa. 


Other of the European nations between 1880 and 
1900, CECIL RHODES (after whom Rhodesia 
was named) was the Englishman to whom the 
extension of the British empire in southern 
Africa is greatly due. 

Imperialism spread in another way too. When 
you want to carry on trade with countries far 
away, you must be certain that your goods will 
arrive safely and as quickly as possible. If you 
are sending your goods by ship, you mu,st have 
liarbours in which the ships can safely stop during 
a long voyage, and where they can take on 
board fuel and water and food, or have repairs 
done if necessary. As you have learned in 
Section 76, the British did most of their trading 
in ships; so the need for harbours was very great 
in their case. This is why so many islands and 
other places, scattered all over the world, were 
colonized by British traders, or conquered by the 
British navy. If you look at a map of the British 
empire you will see that this is so^ The Suez 
Canal, which did so much to make the journey 


from England to India shortel*, was made by a 
French engineer named de lesseps and opened 
in 1869; until 1956 it was managed by a company 
of which half the shares were bought for the 
British Government by the great British Prime 
Minister benjamin disraeli, who became 
Earl of Bcaconsfield. 

If your trade is overland trade, then you must 
have roads or railways by which it can be carried. 
The countries of the Russians and the Americans 
are so large that for a long time they did not 
compete for markets overseas, but they built 
railways from one side of their great countries 
to the other. The Germans wanted to trade with 
Turkey and India across the Middle East. 
Therefore they began to build a railway from 
Berlin to Bagdad, which might have been 
extended across Iran to the borders of Sind, if 
war had not prevented it. The real cause of 
that war was rivalry between two empires, the 
British empire and the German empire, about 
which we shall learn in the jiext section. 
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KEYJi^UESTlON 
Jffan/old the German empire come 
Into existence? 


In Chapter 14 wc saw how the need to 
join together for protection against rival groups 
(whom the invention of gunpowder had made 
more dangerous) gradu^ly made the small 
feudal groups feel themselves more united. 

This new feeling of ‘nationalism’ was rapidly 
developed in some of the countries of Europe 
under strong kings. We saw hoW this came about 
in Spain, France, Switzerland, then in England, 
Holland and ‘Russia. Wc learned also why 
Italy and Germany lagged behind. In Chapter 
16 we saw how Italy became a nation under 
the leadership of Mazzini and Garibaldi, not 
for defence against outside enemies, but to 
resist the rule of petty dukes and kings. The 
nationalism of Italy was not the same, therefore, 
as the old defensive nationalism of France, 
Spain, England and Russia. It began as a 
revolutionary nationalism, following the example of 
the North American colonists, the French of the 
Revolution, the South Americans, and the 
Greeks. As soon as it had gained its object, 
national unity and freedom from despotic rule, 
it ceased to be revolutionary. In the study of the 
history of revolutionary movements, we often see 
this happening. For, when people feel that they 
have secured a certain amount of freedom, most 
of them want to settle down and enjoy it in peace. 
They become conservative (that is, content with 
things as they are) and the revolutionary spirit 
begins to grow again only if bad conditions 
return. Some parts of the world, such as China, 
India and Egypt, have just gone through the 
stage of revolutionary nationalism, and you will 
be able to see, in your own lifetime, whether this 
will come true in their case. 

You may have noticed, however, that up to 
now we have had very little to say about one of 
the greatest of modern nations, germanv, and 
practically nothing at all about another, 
JAPAN. That is because their nationalism was of 
still later growth than that of the other nations, 
and was of yet another kind. We might call 
this third kind of nationalism by the name of 
militant nationalism. That is the idea that the 
people of your own nation are superior to all 
others and that your nation therefore has a 
right to conquer as many others as possible. 
Of course, you find some people in every country 
who feel like that. But when you have a large 
group of people with those ideas, and when they 
control the government of the country, then 


you are likely to get a ‘militant’ niuion, th^t js 
a nation of pw£lcjeagci:.^ febt* As you know, 
one of the greatest aggers to the whole world 
from 1900 to 1945 was that the powerful rulers 
of three nations—Germany, Japan and Italy— 
had these ideas of ‘militant nationalism’. 
(Italy underwent another change after the time 
of Garibaldi, and under Mussolini it was 
converted into the ‘militant’ type.) Now wc shall 
see how the first two of those militant nations 
arose. 

In Section 64 wc read about King Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. He was the king whom 
William Pitt helped to defeat the French in 
Europe, while the British defeated them in India 
and America. But Frederick was not the ruler 
of all Germany, but only of the northern part 
called Prussia. By his victory over France he 
made Prussia larger, and by the thorough 
training of the Prussian army he made himself 
one of the most powerful kings in all Europe. 
A hundred years after Frederick’s death Prussia 
became the most important province of a 
United Germany. Wc must now learn how this 
came about. 

It was almost entirely the work of Prince 
OTTO voN BISMARCK. Germany was at that 
time made up of a number of small independent 
states, the chief of which was Prussia. In 1862, 
Bismarck became the chief minister of King 
Wilhelm (William) I of Prussia. The first thing 
he did was to make a law that every healthy 
young man in Prussia must be trained as a soldier. 
In a few years Prussia had the best-trained army 
in the whole of Europe. Bismarck was then 
ready for his next step. He declared war on 
Austria, which, since the defeat of Napoleon, 
had been Prussia’s chief rival for the leadership 
of the German states. In three weeks he com¬ 
pletely defeated the Austrians. In the peace 
terms he forced them to agree that Prussia was 
the chief of the German states. 

France was at this time ruled by Napoleon 
III, a descendant of Napoleon Bonaparte. This 
Napoleon thought that he would show himself 
to be as great a soldier as his ancestor Bonaparte 
had been. He did not want the Prussian king 
to become powerful; so he declared war on 
Prussia. This was just what Bismarck wanted. 
Till then, the Grerman states had never united as 
a nation. But now they united under the lead of 
Prussia to fight the French. In a few months the 
French army was badly defeated by the Prus¬ 
sians, and Napoleon himself was taken prisoner. 
Paris was besieged and forced to surrender. 
The French su&red a terrible defeat. They 
were forced to give up some of their country; 
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Fig. 86 Taaks attaclclng the Germmn trenches In the First World Wsr 


KEY-QUESTION 
What caused the First World, War 
and how did it end? 

The Germans thus became a ‘nation’ about 
300 years later than the other peoples of western 
Europe; but, when once united, they made the 
most remarkable progress. This was just the 
time when industrialization was taking place 
in western Europe. Germany, with the help of 
her clever scientists and inventors, at once took 
a leading place among the industrialized nations. 
German goods, especially machinery, metal 
goods of all sorts, chemicals, dyes and medicines, 
began to go all over the world. Germany too 
joined ‘the struggle for markets’ and for colonies 
in Africa. 

At the same time it happened that Germany 
had an ambitious king—or rather, we must now 
call him ‘emperor’— wilhelm n, for he was 
both King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. 
He wanted Germany to be the most powerful 
nation in the world in every way, and with this 
aim he not only encouraged German trade and 
industry but also kept Ae German army and 
navy ready for immediate use. 


The chance came in 1914. Austria was no 
longer the leader of the German peoples, but 
was the ally of Germany. Wilhelm encouraged 
the Austrian emperor to make Austria larger by 
seizing some provinces from her neighbour 
Serbia (now part of Yugoslavia). But Russia 
and France were allies of Serbia, and they threat¬ 
ened to fight Austria if Serbia was invaded. 
The Emperor Wilhelm believed that, by using 
his powerful armies quickly against the French, 
he could defeat them as his grandfather had done 
in the time of Bismarck. Therefore, as soon as 
Russia declared war against Austria, Wilhelm 
marched his armies through Belgium against 
France. The invasion of Belgium was contrary 
to the agreement made between Britain, France 
and Germany in 1830 when Belgium was 
separated from Holland as an independent 
country. Therefore, as soon as the Germans 
entered Belgium, the British joined the war on 
the side of France, Belgium, Russia and Serbia, 
against Germany and Austria. 

The German emperor had not expected the 
British to join in; or, if he had, he had expected 
to be able to defeat the French before the British 
could go to their help. He very nearly did succeed, 
for the German armies came almost within sight 
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of Pwis before they were stopped by the allied 
armies ofthe French and British. In the east, the 
Germans and Austrians stopped the Russian 
invasion of Germany and Austria. 

At that time aeroplanes had only just come 
into use and were not used for bombing. Tanks 
were not invented until 1916. So the German 
armies on the one side, and the French and 
British on the other, faced each other behind 
a long line of trenches and barbed wire defences 
right across the north of France. Neither of 
them could drive the other out. Meanwhile 
the Germans tried to defeat the British by sending 
submarines in large numbers to sink the British 
ships carrying food to England and supplies to 
the allied anxlies. Many ships were su^, but 
in the end the British navy defeated the sub¬ 
marines, and in its turn began to besiege 
Grermany, stopping all trade from outside 
Europe. Italy, Japan and finally the U.S.A. 
joined the Allies, and in 1918 Germany had to 
ask for peace. The Emperor Wilhelm fled to 
Holland, and the Germans set up a republican 
government. 

The First World War cost the lives of about 
eight million men killed in battle, and about 
twenty million wounded. This does not include 
the millions of people all over the world who 
died of influenza, disease and famine, caused by 
war. 




KEY.QUE8TION 

What was tha Laana of Nadoiia? 
What dldlt aooompliah and la a^t 
dlditfidl? 


It is not surprising that such fearful destruc* 
tion of life and healdi made many people ask 
whether something could not be done to prevent 
future wars. The leader in the first attempt to 
prevent war was WOODROW wilson, President 
of the U.S.A. A conference took place in Paris 
at the end of the war, to decide the terms of 


peace. President Wilson placed before the 
conference his scheme for a League of Nations. 

It has become the fashion to laugh at the 
League of Nations as if it were a useless thing. 
It was not useless, even though it failed to 
prevent the Second World War. The League 
of Nations was a first attempt to do a great thing. 
It could not be expected to be able immediately 
to stop war completely. To do that, the causes 
of war must be removed, and that is not easy. 

What good, then, did the League of Nations 
do? First of all, it was useful in bringing repre¬ 
sentatives of the various nations together, to 
discuss common problems and difficulties. 
Through the International Labour Office of the 
League, and other organizations working under 
it, many agreements were made regarding 
the improvement of conditions of labour, pre¬ 
vention of the spread of diseases from country to 
country, and so on. Those nations which 
joined the League of Nations promised that they 
would not go to war without first consulting 
together, to sec whether their disputes could 
be settled peacefully. 

The weakness of the League was, first, that it 
had no power to compel nations to settle their 
quarrels peacefully. It was just the same sort of 
weakness which we noted in the first attempt of 
the American States to work together (see 
Section 68). 

Each nation-member of the League wanted to 
decide its own case, and w^as unwilling to let it 
be decided by others. It is as if a prisoner, 
accused of a crime, were to demand that he 
should act as his own judge, and refuse to accept 
the decision of the Court of Justice. 

Another weakness of the League of Nations 
was that all nations were not included in it. 
Although it was the President of the U.S.A. who 
proposed its creation, the government of the 
U.S.A. refused to join the League. For several 
years Russia was not included (we shall see later 
in this chapter what happened in Russia during 
the First World War), while Grermany was not 
allowed to join until several years after the end 
of the war. Nations could also resign from the 
League if they did not like its decisions, and this 
is exactly what happened. So the League 
became like a judge who can decide that the 
prisoner is guilty of a crime, but who cannot 
have him puni^ed for it. The prisoner just 
walked out of the court, laughing! When nations 
saw that this could be done, they no longer took 
any notice of the decisions of the League. 

The first to do so was Japan; then came 
Mussolini; last, and worst of ^1, Hider. We shall 
see now how this happened. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

How did the U»S.A* develop up to 

1930? 


The World War of 1914-1918 left three nations 
with the greatest power iu the world—the 
United States of America, Great Britain and her 
Dominions, and France. Two other nations 
which had been on the winning side in the w^ar 
were of less importance, Japan and Italy. Two 
great countries, China and Russia, had gone 
through revolutions and had not yet recovered. 
The German, Austrian and Turkish empires had 
been completely crushed and broken. We shall 
now take a glance at each of these nations, and 
sec how they developed in the twenty years after 
the war of 1914-1918 and l^efore the Second 
World War. 

The UNITED STATES OF AMERICA waS the 

youngest of the great naticuis. Soon after the 
New England colonies had w'on their inde¬ 
pendence, Europe had gone tiirough many 
years of revolution and fighting (the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars). Millions 
of people from the ruined countries of Europe 
went to America in the nineteenth century to 
become citizens of the new country where there 
was plenty of vacant land, and where they 
hoped to begin life anew. The population of the 
southern part of the U.S.A. was further increased 
by the negro slaves who were brought from 
Africa to cultivate the cotton, sugar ancl tobacco 
plantations (see Section 84). By the year 1800 
there were nearly a million negro slaves. in 
America, about one-fifth of the whole population. 

After the invention of machinery, i.c. at the 
time of the Industrial Revolution, the U.S.A. 
went ahead very swiftly. America is such a 
huge continent that if the people had d iscovered 
no other means ol travel but horseliack, or canoes 
on the rivers, as in the early days, it would have 
taken centuries for the U.S.A. to expand west¬ 
wards and in the end to reach the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean. As it was, steamboats began to 
travel along the great rivers, the Mississippi 
and its tributaries in the south and centre, and 
the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes in the 
north. Railways were built, so that inland 
parts of the cotmtry could be reached where 
there were no great rivers. In 1869 the Union 
Pacific Railway was completed right across 
the continent to the Pacific coast. 

From 1861 the U.S.A. suffered a serious set¬ 
back from the terrible Civil War which lasted 
for four years (see Section 84), but when the 
war was over and it was once and for all decided 


that the United States should remain united, the 
country again began to go rapidly ahead. The 
north-eastern regions were rich in coal and iron, 
and the U.S.A. soon began to surpass the 
European countries in industries and manufac¬ 
tures. This progress became still more rapid 
when petroleum was discovered in the west and 
south, and gold in Alaska. ‘ 

Americans felt that they must guard them¬ 
selves against several dangers of the eastern half 
of the world. First, they wanted to live in peace 
and to avoid getting mixed up in the quarrels of 
the older nations. They welcomed the immi¬ 
gration of people from other countries, but they 
insisted that if those people wanted to live in 
America they should forget their old national 
quarrels and become good Americans. To make 
sure of this, the American government insisted 
upon a unifonn system of compulsory education 
for tlie children of all its citizens. Next, the 
American government was vci y firm in warning 
the European nations that it would not allow 
them to extend their colonies and empires into 
cither north or soiilli America. Tliis is what is 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, It originated in 
1823 when the Austrian emperor proposed to the 
other European kings that they should all help 
the Spanish to crush the revolt of the Spanish 
South American colonists, then going on (sec 
Section 73). President Monroe of the U.S.A. 
warned the European governments that the 
U.S.A. w'ould regard as enemies anyone who 
tried to interfere in affairs in North or South 
America. The result was that all the Spanish 
and Portuguese cokniics gained their indepen¬ 
dence. 

Tlie U.S.A. thus opposed the imperialism of 
the European nations. But it began to develop 
a special sort of imperialism of its own. This 
also arose from industrialization and the great 
increase of wealth which resulted from that. 
The people of the U.S.A. had no need of colonies, 
and they had less need of raw materials than any 
other nation, because their own countiy was so 
rich in everything. But when they grew prosper¬ 
ous they had need of new markets for their 
manufactured goods, and when they grew rich 
they had need of new ways and new places in 
which to invest their surplus wealth (sec Section 95). 
This is one of the things that is bound to happen 
when the economic system of a country is based 
on the making of profits by private businesses, 
i.e. capitalism (see Section 75). Instead of con¬ 
quering other nations and taking their land as 
colonies, the Americans invested their surplus 
capital in loans to needy countries and in rail¬ 
ways and other businesses overseas. In this way 
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they gained financud control over those countries. 
We shall see what new problems this financial 
imperialism gave rise to later. 

The U.S.A. did not join Britain and France 
in the First World War until 1917. When the 
war ended, at the end of 1918, Britain and 
France were financially exhausted. They had 
used up all their reserves and had had to borrow 
enormous sums of money from the U.S.A. 


made things worse. For when Americans had 
all the goc^s they needed, they could only sell 
more goods by sending them overseas; but the 
people in other countries had no money to buy 
American goods even though they needed them 
very badly. It therefore no longer paid the 
Americans to make more goods, and they also 
began to reduce production, and to reduce the 
number of workers in their iketories. Very soon 



Fig. 87 The Great Depression 


They had hoped to pay part of their debts 
from ‘reparations’ from Germany (see Section 
101), but it was soon foimd that Germany 
could pay very little, and consequently Britain 
and France could not pay America. For some 
time it was actually arranged that the U.S.A. 
should lend money to Germany, for Germany to 
pay to France and Britain, so that they might 
pay the U.S.A.! Of course, you can really 
pay your debts when you earn more than 
you need for your daily existence (food, clo¬ 
thing, etc,). The difficulty in European coun¬ 
tries after the war was that many people could 
not earn at all. They were unemployed. It is 
not difficult to understand why. All the countries 
in Europe, except Soviet Russia, were being run 
on ‘capitalist’ lines, that is, all industries and 
J^usinesses were run by private owners who had 
to make profits in order to live. But owing to 
the destruction caused by the war, most people 
were poor and could not afford to buy goods 
made in the factories. The factories and other 
businesses therefore had to reduce the amount 
of goods they made, which meant reducing the 
number of their workers, and thus causing more 
unemployment. 

The starting of new businesses in America 
(whidi had plenty of money) did not help : it 


America also had an ever-increasing number of 
unemployed workers. When the American 
businessmen found that their profits were 
getting less and less, they became cautious about 
lending money to other countries. They declared 
that they could not go on lending to Germany. 
This caused a terrible financial crisis in Europe 
and the Americans became even more alarmed. 
Everyone wanted to get his money back safely. 
Everyone wanted to sell whatever shares he had, 
and nobody wanted to buy. People began to 
withdraw their money from banks. Presently 
banks began to fail all over the U.S.A. because 
they had not enough money to pay out. Unem¬ 
ployment increased with terrible swiftness. 
In 1932 there were about 130 lakhs of people 
without work in the U.S.A., and about 60 lakhs 
in Germany and 30 lakhs in Britain. About 
two-thirds of the trade of chc world stopped 
between 1929 and 1933. It was the time of 
The Great Financial Depression all over the world. 
In India at that time everything was cheap; one 
could buy wheat at the rate of 12 to 16 seers for 
a rupee, but the peasants had so little money 
that they could not afford to buy cloth and other 
necessities, even though those were also cheap. 
There seemed to be plenty of goods, but nobody 
had enough money to buy them. 
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KEY.QUESTiON 

What was Rooaavelt’a *New 
Deal*? 


At this time various nations tried various 
different ways of trying to escape from the 
‘Financial Depression*. One great country, 
Russia, avoided it altogether by adopting the 
socialist system of having all production and 
distribution carried on by the government. For 
many years the Russian people had very little, 
but at least there were no unemployed, and all 
shared whatever the country could produce. 
In Britain and Germany the government kept 
the unemployed from starving by giving them a 
‘dole*, i.e. a small payment, just enough to 
enable them to buy food. At the end of 1932 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT WaS elected 
President of the U.S.A. He immediately asked 
the American Congress (Parliament) to give 
him special powers to deal with banks, apicul¬ 
ture and industries. They granted this and 
President Roosevelt quickly took the following 
actions: 

(i) He released the dollar from the gold- 
standard, thus allowing it to fall in value, 
making it easier for debtors to pay their debts, 
though creditors had to suffer some loss by 
getting less th^ the full value. 

(ii) He made a grant of 800 million dollars 
(240 crorcs of rupees) for the relief of the unem¬ 
ployed, who were starving because there was no 
‘dole’ system in the U.S.A. 

(iii) He gave immediate employment to 2i 
lakh workers on special works such as replanting 
trees and flood-control (making ‘bunds’ and 
dams, etc.). 

(iv) He gave relief to farmers by making 
grants so that it would pay them to grow more 
food. He raised a loan of two thousand million 
dollars (600 crorcs of rupees) to develop agricul¬ 
ture. 

(v) He raised a loan of about three thousand 
million dollars (900 crores of rupees) for great 
schemes of national development, such as the 
Tennessee Valley scheme, by which lakhs of 
acres of land were given irrigation and electric 
power from dams built across rivers. 

President Roosevelt was able to raise all the 
money necessary for these schemes because 
wealthy Americans were eager to ^d safe 
investments for their money. By starting these 
great public works, he was able to employ 
millions of people, whose wages could be spent on 
the purchase of goods, which enabled farmers and 
other producers to sell more of their produce and 
manufactures. Roosevelt also aimed at raising 


wages and shortening the working-hours, thus 
increasing the purchasing power of the poorer 
classes and giving work to more people. Business¬ 
men usually did just the opposite: they cut down 
wages and increased the hours of work, hoping 
thereby to reduce their expenses and increase 
their profits, henry ford, the great manufac¬ 
turer of motor-cars, was one of the few big 
businessmen who did not do this; he paid 
higher wages and shortened the hours of work in 
his factories, so that a larger number of people 
might earn money and be able to purchase his 
cars. 

People in the U.S.A. who opposed Roosevelt’s 
^New Deal* (as his schemes were called) accused 
him of introducing a sort of socialism. In a way 
this was true, for the great schemes of national 
improvement were all run by the government, 
and private owners were not allowed to make 
any profits out of them. But, except for these, 
Roosevelt did not bring any other business or 
industries under government ownership, though 
he exercised some control over private employers 
of labour, to make them give higher wages and 
shorter hours to their workmen. This was a sort 
of half-way step towards a socialist system. 



KEY-QUESTION 

Wlimt effects did the First World 
Wsr have on the Brldslit French 
and Torldsh empires? 

GREAT BRITAIN AND HER DOMINIONS be¬ 
came Stronger after the First World War. We 
have seen how the British empire grew larger and 
richer, especially after the Industrial Revolution 
in which the British gained a big lead over all 
other people. After Germany became a united 
nation in 1871 the Germans had become 
Britain’s greatest rivals in industrial development 
and trade. The defeat of Germany in 1918 
was therefore an advantage to the British, 
although the war caused them terrible losses in 
lives and money. The war made the British 
empire stronger, because all the Dominions and 
ail the British colonies, and India, united in 
helping to bring about the defeat of Germany. 
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FRANCE was the greatest sufferer from the 
war, because much of the actual fighting had 
been in northern France. It had caused terrible 
destruction of towns and farms, as well as of the 
Fiench coal-mines, which are mostly in the north. 
Mllions of French soldiers and civilians were 
killed in the war. It was to give France some 
compensation for these great losses that the 
victorious Allies compelled Germany to pay 
Veparations’ as part of the conditions of peace. 


TURKEY, after the war of 1914-1918, came 
under the rule of a very remarkable man, who 
was successful in changing it within a few years 
from an old-fashioned country into a modern 
nation. That man was mustapha kemal 
ATATURK (^thc great Turk’). Turkey took part 
in the First World War on the side of Germany. 
When the war was over, Mustapha Kemal 
formed a Turkish Nationalist party, and in 1923 
the Sultan was sent away and Turkey became 



Fig. 88 Ataturk anil tke revival of Turkey 


These ‘reparations* were payments in money 
and coal which the Germans had to give, mainly 
to France and Belgium, for the damage they had 
done when they invaded those countries. 

The French also had many colonies overseas, 
nearly all of which they had obtained in the 
nineteenth century (for they had lost all their 
earlier colonies in India and America in the 
wars against the British—the Seven Years War 
and the Napoleonic Wars). The most important 
colonies of the French empire were in Africa. 
Between 1830, when they took Algeria, and 1895, 
when they conquered the great island of 
Madagascar, the French gained possession of a 
large part of north Africa, including nearly all 
die central region of the Sahara, which until 
recent times was under French rule, as you can 
see from the map on page 160. It was a French 
engineer, Ferdinand de lbsseps, who built 
the Suez Canal* The only other important French 
colonies were in Indo-Ghina. 


a republic, with Mustapha Kemal as its first 
president. In 1924, Kemal abolished the khali- 
phate,^ and in 1925 the use of the fez was for¬ 
bidden. Women were freed from ‘purdah*, 
and education was made compulsory for all. 
It was ordered that instead of the Arabic script, 
the Roman script should be used. This made it 
easy for the Turkish language to be learned by 
all, and also to be read by people of other nations 
which use the Roman script. In 1927 Mustapha 
Kemal was again elected president. He changed 
Turkey completely during his rule. His aim was 
to make Turkey a strong and united modern 
nation inside her own boimdaries (that is, mostly 
inside Asia Minor) and not to waste her strength 
in trying to conquer other people or in nmking a 
Turkish empire. Mustapha Kemal died in 1938. 


^ See Sections 39 and 59. 
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KEY-QUESTION 
How did Japoii and Italy develop 
after the Firat World War? 

JAPAN had been growing in importance as a 
modern nation since 1868 (see Section 107). 
The Japanese and the British made a treaty by 
which the Japanese joined the British against 
the Germans, but the Japanese did not take 
much part in the fighting of the First World War. 
They hoped to gain great advantages by being 
on the winning side, and they were disappointed 
when they obtained only some of the former 
German colonics in the Pacific Ocean. But 
those islands were very useful to them later, in 
the Second World War, as wc shall see. In the 
meantime Japan made great progress as an 
industrialized country, exporting manufactured 
goods all over the world. 

ITALY was another of the disappointed vic¬ 
tors. Italy had actually had a treaty with 
Germany, but when the war started, Italy 
decided to fight against Germany. North Italy 
was then invaded by the Germans and much 
damage was done,* the Italians were only saved 
from defeat by being helped by their British, 
French and American allies. The Italians lost 
much more than they gained from the war, 
and this was no doubt one of the chief reasons 
why they felt angry with their allies. Italy was a 
young nation: it had only been united in 1860 
(see Section 74), and had not had time to get 
used to democratic government. The Italians 
v/ere angry with the other democracies (Britain, 
France, the U.S.A.) after the war, and they 
began to think that the troubles from which 
they were suffering were due to the democratic 
form of government which was not working 
satisfactorily. A leader arose who promised that 
he would get them out of their difficulties, and 
they listened to him. He was benito Musso¬ 
lini. Mussolini gathered a large number of dis¬ 
contented people around him, and in 1922 he 
and his followers marched to Rome and took 
over the government of the country by force. 
Mussolini’s ideas of government were called 
Fascism. According to Fascism the most impor¬ 
tant thing is that the State should be powerful. 
The people exist only to make the State great. 
If anyone docs any action which weakens or 
does not help the State, he must be punished. 
For example, individuals may own property, 
but they may cultivate only those crops, or 
make only those articles, which the State needs. 
They may make profits, but only up to the 
amount which the State allows. Workers must 


not go on strike for higher wages, because this 
reduces production and does harm to the State: 
If the State thinks their wages and conditions 
of work are not good enough, it will order them 
to be improved. This perhaps sounds all right, 
but in actual practice it had terrible results, 
for everything depends upon who controls ‘the 
State’. Mussolini took great care that noone 
should control ‘the State’ except himself and his 
Fascists. No other political party was allowed to 
exist. Italy still had a parliament, but if any 
members spoke against the government of 
Mussolini, they were threatened; people who 
opposed the Fascists were tortured and killed, 
and their Fascist murderers were not punished. 
In other words, Mussolini was a ‘dictator* and 
his Fascist government did whatever he ordered. 
But he did some useful things for Italy in the 21 
years of his rule (from 1922 to 1943). Like 
Napoleon, he constructed fine roads and build¬ 
ings; he' had the marshes near Rome drained, 
and Iplanted crops on them; he improved the 
railways. But he also educated the yoimg 
Italians for war and cruelty. He reminded them 
that Italy had formerly been the centre of the 
Roman empire, and that the Romans had ruled 
‘the world’ (that is, all the world which the 
Romans knew). And when his army and air 
force were ready, he set out to conquer a new 
empire for Italy. He took no notice of the 
protests of the League of Nations. He attacked 
Abyssinia in 1935, and conquered that country 
with the help of aeroplanes which dropped 
poison gases on the defenceless people. Then in 
1939 he attacked another weak coimtry, Albania, 
in the Balkan Peninsula. He conquered that also. 

Mussolini’s new empire was broken to pieces in 
the Second World War when Italy took the side’ 
of Germany, as we shall see. Mussolini was 
caught in north Italy in 1945 and was killed by 
the Italians themselves. They had had enough 
of his Fascist dictatorship. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

What obBtades were there to the 
development of Ruesia and how 
were they overcome? 

RUSSIA was modernized under Peter the 
Great, as we learned in Section 62. One of the 
most interesting signs ol its modernization is that 
after Peter’s death in 1725 there were no less than 
four rulers of Russia who were women. The 
greatest of these was Catherine 11. 

In the nineteenth century, when Britain, 
France and Germany were going ahead after the 
Industrial Revolution, the progress of* Russia 
was checked by two great handicaps. First, 
about half the population consisted of ‘serf's^ 
landless peasants who were practically slaves, for 
they were not allowed to leave their masters* 
estates without permission, and they were 
bought and .sold as their masters pleased. 
‘Serfdom’ was abolished in Russia only m 1861. 
The second obstacle was that the aristocratic 


northern Persia, and beyond the Ural mountains 
into Siberia, and gradually right across northern 
Asia to the Pacific Ocean. The city of Vladivos¬ 
tok was built about 1860. Then the Russians 
began to push southwards towards China, into 
Manchuria and Korea. This was what brought 
them into conflict with the Japanese. The 
Russo-Japanese war began in 1904. The 
Russians expected to win easily, but the Japanese 
had now become an advanced nation with a well- 
trained army and a navy with modern warships. 
In less than a year the Russians were severely 
defeated by the Japanese. 

The defeat of their army and navy in the war 
against Japan was a very great blow to the 
Russian government, and in 1905 the Russian 
people made their first attempt to overthrow 
the Tsar’s autocratic rule. This revolt was not 
successful, and it was put down with great 
cruelty. For more than ten years the Russian 
people continued to be .suppressed. Then came 



Russian ruling class of that time was not inter 
csted in industries, with the result that Russia 
was very late in introducing the new methods of 
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manufacture and tran.sport which had brought 
prosperity to other countries after the Industrial 
Revolution. In 1850 Russia had very few good 
roads and hardly any railways. 

In the time of Peter the Great, although the 
Russians had explored parts of Siberia and even 
made contact with the Manchu empire in 
China, the boundaries of Russia did not extend 
beyond Europe, i.e. the Ural and the Cauca.sus 
mountairus, but from the time of Catherine II 
onwards the Russian empire was enlarged very 
quickly, beyond the Caucasus mountains into 


the First World War of 1914-1918, in which the 
Tsar joined the side of the French and British 
against the Germans. The Russian army was 
very large, but very badly armed, and when the 
well-equipped German army began to advance 
into Ru.ssia, the Russian soldiers, though very 
brave fighters, could not stand up against 
modern machine-guns and artillery. The soldiers 
rebelled against their officers and joined the 
factory-workers and the peasants in a great 
revolt against the government. In 1917 the Tsar 
had to yield. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND AFTER 
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For a short time another government of 
ministers appointed by the Tsar was in power. 
Then another revolution took place under the 
leadership of a very rexnarkable man, lenin. 
Lenin had been for many years working secretly 
to overthrow the Tsar’s government and to set 
up a new system based on the ideas of Karl 
Marx (see Section 75). He had secretly formed 
in Russia a powerful Communist party known 
as the ‘Bolshevik’ party, and the Bolsheviks now 
took the government of the country into their 
hands and made Russia into a ‘Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics* (U.S.S.R.), a ‘federal’ 
state, but based on Socialism or Communism. 

Naturally, most of the people who want a vio¬ 
lent change are the poorest people of the working 
classes; while those who are against Socialism 
arc those who already possess money or power. 
So when Lenin set up a socialist government in 
Russia, and refused to give back the Russian 
factories and mines and other businesses to the 
rich men who had possessed them before the 
Revolution, the governments of all the capitalist 
nations were very angry. The French, British, 
Americans, Japanese, Czechs and Poles all sent 
their armies to occupy various parts of Russia, 
hoping that Lenin’s government would thus be 
overthrown. But it happened otherwise. When 
the Russians saw that others were trying to 
interfere in their nation’s affairs, they became 
more determined to drive out the invaders and 
all who opposed the Revolution (the ‘Whites’, 
as against the ‘Reds’, who were revolutionaries). 
By the end of 1920 the invaders had to withdraw 
and the ‘Whites’ were defeated. 

For several years Russia had to face terrible 
difficulties. No man has ever perhaps had such 
tremendous responsibility to face as Lenin had. 
Soviet Russia in 1918 had a population of more 
than 142 million people. The coimtry was in 
complete confusion. In many parts no food had 
been grown because of the war, and it seemed as 
though famine could not be avoided. The 
first thing to be done was to send the peasants 
back to the land to grow food. The war must 
stop, even if the Germans demanded very hard 
conditions of peace. So peace was made in 
March 1918. It was no use asking the peasants to 


ASSIGNMENTS 

How does imperialism* develop? Give some 
modern examples of it. 

2 What caused the First World War, and what 
were its results? 


go home unless they went to grow food, and they 
would certainly not do that for the former 
owners of the land. So the peasants were told 
that the land would be theirs if they would 
cultivate it. They did so; and in many cases the 
former owners were killed, if they had not 
already fled. The Tsar and his family were also 
killed. 

Then, one by one, the factories were started 
again. But they were not now under their 
former owners. They were all owned by the 
Russian government. 

Lenin was the first man who ever tried to 
govern a great country on Socialist lines. He 
was a great leader: he shared every hardship 
with his people, and encouraged them by his 
own bravery and cheerfulness. Little by little 
things began to get better. But Lenin died in 
1924, worn out by his tremendous work and 
from the effects of a bullet which had been fired 
at him by an assassin. 

After Lenin’s death stalin became the 
leader of Soviet Russia. Stalin was born in 
1879, the son of a shoe-maker. His parents sent 
him to be trained as a priest, but after a short 
time he became a revolutionary. For nearly 
twenty years he spent all his time in working 
against the Tsar’s govermnent, or in prison 
and exile in Siberia. He was one of those who 
worked with Lenin before the Revolution. 

The greatest work of Stalin was the complete 
industrialization of Russia by means of three 
great Five-Year Plans. Under these plans, 
since 1928, electric power-stations were set up 
all over Russia; factories’were built, in which, 
at first, machinery bought from America, 
Britain and Germany was used; later on, Russia 
began to make her own machinery. Huge 
farms stretching for miles and miles were 
cultivated with the help of motor tractors and 
farming machinery made in Russia. Education 
was made free and compulsory for every child 
up to the age of twelve. Clever boys and girls, 
however poor their parents, were helped to go on 
with higher studies. The health of everyone in 
the country was carefully looked after. Soviet 
Russia began to grow into one of the strongest 
and greatest nations of the modern world. 


3 What was ^The League of Natiom* and what 
did it accomplish? 

4 How did the U.S.A. develop up to 1930? 

5 Give a brief description of the development of 
Fascism in Italy and of Communism in Russia. 
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Modern Asia 


■■ KEY-QUESTION 
^ I How did Cliiiia fare under the 
MancAni emperors? 

In Section 47 we learned how the Ming rulers 
of China were overthrown by the Manchus who 
invaded the country from the north. China 
remained under the rule of Manchu emperors 
from 1644, for more than 250 years. During 
that period two events took place which had 
far-reaching results for the Chinese people. The 
first was that the danger of invasion by nomads 
from the north came to an end. The Mongols, 
who had so suddenly and surprisingly risen to 
pow’cr throughout Asia and eastern Europe 
under Jenghiz Khan and his successors in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, almost as 
suddenly disappeared. They became part of the 
people they conquered, in north China, north 
India, Asia Minor and eastern Europe. We have 
seen how the same thing happened to the Huns 
and Goths who invaded the Roman empire. 

The second important event was the arrival of 
Europeans who began to invade China in a 
different way. In 1581 the Russians began to 
explore western Siberia. Gradually they pushed 
further and further eastwards. In 1689 they 
made a treaty with the Manchu emperor, in 
which they promised not to go beyond the River 
Amur. But in 1860 they persuaded the Chinese to 
allow them to occupy a strip of the east coast, 
and there they built the city of Vladivostok. 
In 1896 they built a railway across Manchuria 
to Vladivostok. Thus the Russians became 
neighbours of the Chinese all along the northern 
boundary of China. 

At the same time Europeans of other nations 
began increasingly to come by sea to China. 
The Portuguese were the first to come; they 
w^ere followed by the Dutch and the British. 
Like the people of India, the Chinese did not 
realize the danger of this new invasion. 

For two thousand years Chinese civilization 
had rested securely on a threefold foundation. 
First, there was the belief that the great empire 



of China was the only civilized region of the 
world, and that China was safe within her 
boundaries of mountains and sea, exposed to 
danger only on the north-east. The Manchu 
emperor had just conquered Mongolia, so it 
was felt that even the danger of invasion from 
that side was removed. 

Secondly, there was the belief that there could 
be no civilization unless it was based on the 
teachings of Confucius (sec Section 21). For two 
thousand years civilization in China had been 
built up on these teachings. To enter the Chinese 
Civil Service it was necessary to pass a very 
difficult examination in Confucianism: without 
that no one was thought fit to occupy any 
official position. All w^ho lived outside China, or 
who did not follow the teachings of Confucius, 
were regarded as uncivilized. 

The third basis of Chinese civilization was 
agriculture. With great skill the Chinese had 
constructed canals and systems of irrigation, 
and had preserved and improved their soil. 
Agriculture was the chief occupation and means 
of livelihood of most of the people; they did not 
wish to build up great industries or to develop 
overseas trade. Their industries were local ones, 
to meet local needs. They did not wish cither 
to buy or to sell outside their own country. 

In all these beliefs the Chinese were very 
much like the Hindus of the Middle Ages, just 
before the time of the Muslim invasions. 

Each of these three pillars of Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion began to be shaken during the nineteenth 
century. The arrival of people from the west, 
in great ships with big guns, bringing manu¬ 
factured goods skilfully made, proved that 
China was not the only civilized country, nor 
the only powerful one. This shook the fost 
pillar of Chinese belief. Next, the westerners 
brought with them new ideas, totally different 
from those taught by Confucius. Some taught 
a new religion, which they claimed to be the 
only true one, and which they wanted to spread. 
Others brought new ideas about government, 
which they called ‘democracy*. This gave a 
shock to the second pillar of Chinese belief. 
Lastly, agriculture alone began to be insufficient, 
as the population of China steadily increased. 
A thousand years before, Cluna*s population 
had been about 50 millions. By the time of the 
Manchus it had increased to 250 millions. 
(Today, a hundred years later, it is about 700 
millions, fourteen times the population of a thou¬ 
sand years ago.) The land was already being in¬ 
tensively cultivated, and there wei*c no regions 
of China with few people, except the deserts in 
the north-east. The only ways of keeping alive 
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the increasing numbers were for many to go 
overseas, or by developing industries on a large 
scale. The Chinese of that time did not like 
either of those alternatives; in the twentieth 
century they have accepted both. 

In the meantime, the western nations, the 
Portuguese, Dutch, British, French, Germans, 
Russians and, later on, Americans, took ad¬ 
vantage of China’s weakness as a sea-power to 
gain concessions for themselves (that is, areas 
in the port towns which were under their control 
instead of that of China), The Chinese did not 
wish to trade with other nations, but the wester¬ 
ners wished to sell their goods in China. They 
forced the Chinese government to allow them 
to set up trading-stations. In this way Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Canton and other big cities of China 
became centres of European and American 
trade, protected by foreign soldiers and police. 
The Chinese disliked this very much, but they 
were unable to prevent it at that time. 




KEY-QUESTION 

How did the Chineee Republic 
develop under Sun Yat-een and 
eshiang Kai-shek ? 


In 1908 the Manchu emperor died. The 
chief general of the army, Yuan Shih-kai, 
then tried to make himself emperor, but he 
had many rivals, and the people of south China 
especially were against him. In many parts of 
the country war-lords (military leaders) set up 
independent governments, and used their private 
armies to frighten the peasants into paying 
taxes to them. They drove out government 
officers who did not obey their orders, and most 
of the new ones whom they appointed aimed 
simply at getting wealth for themselves as 
quickly as possible: they did not care for the 
welfare of the people at all. Then, in 1911, a 
western-educated Chinese, dr sun yat-sen, 
founded at Canton the kuo-min-tano —Na¬ 
tional People's Party—^with the help of which he 
tried to set up a democratic republican govern¬ 
ment and to improve the condition of the country. 
But he found himself faced with very great 
difficulties. The Chinese were not accustomed 
to democracy on western lines, with elections. 


parliamentary government, and so on. They 
were used to being governed by the Civil Service. 
But many of the old civil servants had been 
driven out by the war-lords, and most of the 
new ones were greedy and corrupt. For many 
years Dr Sun Yat-»sen worked hard, trying to get 
the new government to work properly, but 
much of the time was spent in discussing the 
constitution (how the Government should be 
formed and how it should work). In the 
meantime, the condition of the peasants grew 
worse and worse. In 1921 Dr Sun Yat-sen 
decided to get help from another country which 
had recently got rid of its former rulers and its 
king—Russia. The Chinese felt more friendly 
towards Russia than towards other w'esiern 
nations because the Communist government of 
Russia had given up the Russian concessions in 
China which the former Russian, government 
had forced the Chinese to give them. By 1921 
the conditions in Russia had improved a good 
deal and it was therefore arranged that Russian 
advisers should come to China. With their, 
help the Kuo-min-tang was reorganized on the 
lines of the Russian Communist party. About 
the same time the Clunesc Communist party was 
founded, and among its first members wcic 
MAO TSE-TUNG and CHOU EN-LAT. 

The chief strength of the Kuo-min-tang was 
in south China; north China was still under 
the control of war-lords. Dr Sun tried to 
persuade the most powerful of the war-lords to 
help to make China a united nation again, 
but he failed in this; and in 1925 he died. 

The western nations, except Russia, were 
against Communism, and also they did not wish 
to give up their concessions in China, through 
which they gained much valuable trade. They 
were afraicT that, if China became a strong 
nation, they would be forced to give up the 
concessions. They therefore tried to keep China 
weak and divided. This made the Chinese very 
angry, and the Kuo-min-tang government 
decided to send their army northwards to take 
away the concessions from the western powers, 
get rid of the war-lords, and unite the whole of 
China again. The leader of the Kuo-min-tang 
army at that time was General chiang kai- 
s H £ K, who had been sent by Dr Sun to Moscow 
for military training, and who on his return 
had started a military training college for 
Chinese officers. In 1927 Chiang Kai-shek 
marched the Chinese army northwards from 
Canton, and within a year most of the valley 
of the River Yangtze had been taken, except 
the great international city of Shanghai, where 
were the most important concessions of the 
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western nations, with the shops and businesses 
of the wealthiest Chinese merchants, Shanghai 
was under the control of a war-lord, supported 
by the westerners. It was the biggest industrial 
city in China, with great docks, factories, and 
workshops, employing thousands of Chinese 
worlmen. Many of the workmen were Com¬ 
munists, and when they heard that the Chinese 
army was coming hear Shanghai, they seized 
the Chinese part of the city and drove out the 
soldiers of the war-lord. But they were unable 
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to drive out the westerners, who had protected 
the international part of the city with their 
ow^n soldiers. If all the Chinese had joined 
together at that time, they would have been 
able to get rid of the westerners and unite all 
China under the Kuo-min-tang. 

But inside the Kuo-min-tang there were 
important members, including Chiang Kai-shek, 
who were strongly opposed to Communism. 
They feared that if China was reunited by the 
Kuo-min-tang with the help of the Communists, 
Communism would be strengthened in China, 
and the whole country would gradually come 
under Communist rule. This was also the fear 
of all the big Chinese landlords and merchants, 
in fact of all those who were rich and who would 
have to give up much of their wealth under a 
Commimist or Socialist government. 

So, instead of attacking the western conces¬ 
sions, Chiang decided to get rid of the 
Communists and form a new government 
without them. Many of the Communist leaders 
were arrested and killed; a few escaped, among 
them Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. Chiang 
then set up his new government at Nanking, 
which became the capital. The Russian advisers 
were all sent back to Moscow. In the following 
year Chiang led the Kuo-min-tang armies into 


north China and captured Peking, the old 
capital. It looked as if China was united again. 

But the real troubles continued. The condi¬ 
tion of the peasants was no better than before; 
the rich landlords and merchants became richer; 
many of the government officials were corrupt 
and lazy; the western nations kept most of their 
concessions. 

The Communists were still powerful in the 
south of China, where they were led by Mao 
Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. At first they tried 
to follow the example of the Russian Communists 
and capture the towns. In Russia the revolution 
had been successful mainly because the soldiers 
and the workmen of the towns and cities had 
joined together to overthrow the government of 
the Tsar. The Russian peasants were entirely 
uneducated at that time: they wanted only to 
have more land to cultivate and not to be taxed 
heavily. But China was different: it was almost 
entirely a country of landlords, small farmers, 
and merchants, with very few big factories and 
industries, just like India sixty years ago. Mao 
and his fellow-workers soon found that they must 
develop the Communist system in a different 
way from that of Russia They must win over 
the small farmers and traders: they must begin 
their work in the villages, not in the towns 
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and cities. That is what they began to do in the 
hilly regions of south-east China from 1927 
onwards. They took the land from the big 
landlords, ana divided it among the peasants; 
they educated the peasants; they trained them 
to defend themselves with arms. They organized 
them into small groups which made surprise 
attacks on the towns occupied by the Kuo-min- 
tang forces, and then ran away and hid in the 
mountains when the Kuo-min-tang soldiers 
came out to find them. This is called ‘guerrilla* 
warfare, and the Chinese Communists became 
expert at it at this time. At the same time, 
they went on with the work of educating the 
peasants and training the young people as good 
officers and honest officials who really tried to 
help the poor. This gradually won over most 
of the poorer and younger people. 

But Chiang was a very able general, and 
gradually his armies began to surround the 
regions of south-east China occupied by the 
Conununists. By the year 1934 the Communists 
were in danger of being completely surrounded. 
Then Mao and his friends did a remarkable 
thing. They led the entire Communist army of 
nearly 100,000 men right across China on foot, 
from the south-east to the far north-west, a 
journey of about 6000 miles because they had 
to go by a roundabout route to avoid their 
enemies. This ‘Long March*, which took more 
than a year, is one of the most remarkable 
achievements in history. It saved the Chinese 
Communists from destruction and gave them 
time to build up their strength in the healthier 
north-western regions of Kansu and Shensi 
provinces. 



key-question 

How did the Gomminiel i gain 
control over the whole of Chino? 

In 1935, an event happened which made the 
warring Chinese groups unite for a time, just 
as the Maratha states united to oppose Aurang- 
zeb. The Japanese invaded north China. Japan, 
like the western nations, had concessions in 
China, and as far back as 1910 the Japanese 
had seized Korea, which was then a dependency 
of China. In 1931 they had taken Manchuria, 



also nominally Chinese territory. In 1935 they 
began to invade China proper, not far north 
of Peking. In spite of this, Chiang Kai-shek 
was so busy fighting against the Communists 
that he could not stop the Japanese. He 
believed that China must be united in order to 
fight the Japanese and he thought it possible 
to unite China only if the Communists were 
first defeated. But in 1936 an extraordinary 
thing happened. Chiang Kai-shek was kidnap¬ 
ped by the Communists ! This was done with 
the help of one of his own officers who believed 
that it was the only way to make his commander 
listen to what the Communists wanted to 
propose. What they did propose was that in 
face of the invader all Chinese should forget 
their quarrels and unite. They offered to serve 
under Chiang Kai-shek as ‘Generalissimo* (i.e. 
supreme general) if he would consent to lead 
them, not against their own countrymen, but 
against the Japanese. Chiang agreed. He was 
sent back with honour to his own capital and 
a united China began to resist the Japanese 
invasion at last. 

But unity had come too late to save a large 
part of China from the Japanese. The Chinese 
were poor, and very badly armed. The Japanese 
had already landed huge armies of well-equipped 
soldiers and hundreds of aeroplanes. One after 
another the Chinese cities were taken by the 
Japanese: Peking, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, 
then Canton itself. But the Chinese would not 
give in. Chiang Kai-shek went on moving the 
capital further and further west—from Nanking 
to Hankow, from Hankow to Chungking. Not 
only did he move the seat of government; he 
moved whole factories, so that the Chinese 
might still go on manufacturing arms and 
equipment. Even universities were moved, so 
that education need not be stopped by the war. 
And in the conquered parts of China, especially 
those which had been under Communist rule, 
the Chinese people, even the poorest villagers, 
carried pn ‘guerrilla* war against the Japanese. 
This made it almost impossible for the Japanese 
to govern any part of the conquered lands, 
except the towns through which the railways 
ran, and the sea-coasts and river ports which 
the Japanese navy could control. Never in all 
history has there been such a brave fight by a 
peace-loving people, so poor, and so badly armed 
that they could not even protect themselves 
against their warlike and well-armed enemies. 
That struggle went on for more than ten years. 

In August 1945 the Japanese had to surrender 
to the Mies and China was freed from foreign 
rule. But civil war soon broke out again between 
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Ghiang Kai-shek and Iiis supporters on the one 
side, and the Chinese Communists on the other. 
There were several attempts to bring about a 
peaceful settlement, but they all failed. Chiang 
Kai-shek was unwilling to co-operate with the 
Communists; he wanted to stop their power 
from spreading and to get rid of Communism 
altogether from China, if he could. He was 
given help in arms and money by the U.S.A. 
because the government of the U.S.A. was also 
opposed to Communism and did not wish China 
to become another Communist country. So the 
civil war went on with increased ficiceness. 
The plan of the Communists, led by Mao 
Tsc-tung and General Chu Teh, was to organize 
in the countryside, and not to attack large 
towns until they were strong enough to hold 
them. In all the regions under their control, 
they carried out their plan of Land Reform by 
which the big estates were taken from the land- 
owners and divided equally among all those 
who worked on them. This won them the 
support of millions of landless people. In 1948 
they gained control over the whole of Manchuria, 
and in January 1949 Peiping (Peking) was 
ocewied. Proposals for peace were again offered 
to Ghiang Kai-shek, but were rejected; so in 
April 1949 the Communist armies, numbering 
about 1,000,000 men, crossed the Yangtze River 


at many points; Nanking, the Kuo-min-tang 
capital, was occupied on 23 April. Shanghai, 
the greatest port of China and the fourth largest 
city in the world, fell to the Communists on 
25 May and their armies then pushed on rapidly 
into south China, taking the southern capital. 
Canton, on 14 October. By the end of 1949 
almost the whole of China was under the rule of 
the new people’s republic of china, 
set up by the Communists. 

MAO TSE-TUNO, the Chinese Communist 
leader, was born in 1893 in the province of 
Hunan, in south-central China^ His father 
was a harsh man, a peasant who became rich 
by trading in grain. Mao studied the Chinese 
classics in the local school until he was thirteen, 
and, after working on his father’s farm for a few 
years, he continued his studies in a neighbouring 
town, and then went to the provincial capital, 
Changsha, where he joined one school after 
another, not feeling sure what he really wanted 
to learn. Finally he underwent training as a 
school-teacher, and graduated in 1918. He 
became interested in economics and politics, 
and gathered a group of young men around 
him; then he went to Peking where he became 
Assistant Librarian at the National University 
and later, head of a news agency. Then he 
became interested in the Russian Revolution 
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and in Marxism. He helped to found the 
Communist Party of China in Shanghai in 1921, 
and returned to Hunan province to organize 
Trade Unions and the Peasant Movement. 
It was at this time that the Kuo*min-tang, led 
by its founder, Dr Sun Yat-sen, was receiving 
help from Soviet Russia; but after Dr Sun’s 
death in 1925 the leadership passed into the 
hands of Chiang Kai-shek, who was against 
Communism. 1?rom 1927, therefore, Mao op¬ 
posed Chiang Kai-shek and formed armed 
groups in south-east China to resist the Kuo- 
min-tang. He gradually built up the Communist 
army there, until 1934 when he led it on the 
‘Long March* mentioned on page 174. After 
that, the story of Mao’s life is the story of 
Communist China up to the present time. 

China has a larger population than any other 
country in the world, and the Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion is the oldest of existing civilizations. The 
example of the Chinese people, therefore, 
has a very powerful influence, especially on the 
other peoples of south-east Asia. 



KEY-QUESTION 
How did Jmimii become a modem 
nation? 

The story of the rise of Japan is a remarkable 
one. The Japanese are a very ancient nation, 
and until a hundred years ago China and Japan 
were ^uite cut off from the western world. 
They lived their own life in their own way under 
their own kings. They were wonderfully clever 
at painting, making pottery, silk-manufacture 
and embroidery. They did not want to go to 
war. They wanted to have nothing to do with 
other peoples. With great difSculty Europeans 
managed to carry on a little trade with them, 
in articles such as silk and tea. Then, in 1840, 
some of the European nations forced the Chinese 



to open a few of their ports to foreign ships, 
and to give up some of their land for European 
trading-stations (sec Section 104), such as 
Hong Kong for the British, Kiaochao for the 
Germans, and Port Arthur for the Russians. 

Meanwhile, great changes happened inside 
Japan. Until about 100 years ago Japan had 
been ruled in the same way as Nepal was ruled 
till recently, that is, by a Prime Minister who 
always belonged to the same powerful family, 
the nominal ruler having no real power. But in 
1868 the emperor was restored to power, and, 
under the Emperor mutsuhito, Japan sudden¬ 
ly set to work to become a modern nation. 

No country has ever been changed so com¬ 
pletely in so short a time. Englishmen were 
employed to build railways and telegraphs; 
Americans planned the postal services, agricul¬ 
tural system, and higher education. Frenchmen 
trained the army and planned a new system 
of laws; Germans organized the medical 
department. It was even ordered that European 
dress must be worn by all officials! In twenty- 
five years Japan changed from being one of the 
most old-fashioned countries to one of the most 
advanced. 

But Japan did not set up a democratic form 
of government. It had a parliament, but that 
parliament did not rule the country and control 
the king as in modern democracies. The 
emperor was treated as if he were a god. He 
took no part in ordinary affairs and was hardly 
ever seen or heard by his people. The people 
were taught that the emperor was a divine person, 
descended from the Sun-god. The ministers 
issued all orders in the emperor’s name and 
showed extraordinary respect to him. But the 
real rulers of the country were the leaders of the 
army and navy. 

After 1868 the Japanese learned everything 
possible from the western nations. They learned 
shipbuilding from the British, making motorcars 
from the Americans, and the manufacture of 
chemicals and medicines from the French and 
Germans. They sent their students to every 
country which could teach them something new. 
Their cities now have tall buildings like those 
in the U.S.A, and even the music they send 
out on the radio is a strange mixture of eastern 
and western sounds. 

But the Japanese became like the Germans 
under Hitler. They were ruled mostly by leaders 
of the army and navy who educated them in the 
same ideas of conquest as were taught by 
Mussolini and Hitler. Japan therefore also 
became a warlike nation, eager to conquer and 
to rule the world. 
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Thfc Japanese began their conquests by taking 
Korea and the island of Formosa from the 
Chinese in 1910. Twenty years later they 
invaded and conquered the northern part of 
China which is called Manchuria. When the 
League of Nations protested, Japan resigned 
from tlie League. In 1935 they began to try to 
conquer the whole of China, but the Chinese 
resisted bravely and would not surrender, as we 
learned in Section 106. 



Fig. 92 Japan, an Industrial power at war 



KEY-QUESTION 

What happened in South-East Asia 
during the Second World War and 
after? 


When the Second World War started, Japan 
had a good opportunity. The German army was 
very strong, and it seemed certain that the 
British would be defeated, even if helped by the 
U.S.A. Therefore, suddenly, and without 
declaring war, on 7 December 1941 the Japanese 
made a great attack on the American navy 
at Pearl Harbour, the huge American naval 
harbour on the island of Hawaii in the Pacific 
Ocean. Many American warships were sunk or 
badly damaged. Then Japanese armies invaded 
the Philippine Islands, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the Malay Peninsula. They captured the 
great British naval harbours at Hong Kong and 
Singapore. They invaded Burma, and captured 
Rangoon and Mandalay. It seemed certain 
that they would soon attack India and Australia. 


But the American navy had mmy aircraft- 
carriers, that is, warships carrying aeroplanes; 
and American aeroplanes and submarines soon 
began to do great damage to Japanese warships 
and to ships carrying soldiers and supplies. 
The Japanese began to find it difficult to keep 
their armies supplied with food and war- 
materials in so many distant places. One after 
another the islands taken by the Japanese 
were retaken by the Americans and Australians. 

In 1944 the Japanese made a big effort to 
invade Assam. But they wer< stopped by the 
British and Indian Armies, the British, American 
and the Indian Air Forces, and the Royal 
Indian Navy. Then the British and Indians 
began to reconquer Burma, and in April 1945 
Mandalay was recaptured, and in the next 
month Rangoon. Meanwhile the Americans 
recaptured the Philippine Islands, and their 
aeroplanes began to bomb Tokyo and all the 
other big cities of Japan. 

Modern wars are fought mostly with the help 
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of machines^ such as guxis^ tanks, motor-lorries, 
aeroplanes and warships, and, if the factories 
making these machines are destroyed, the war- 
machine cannot go on working. Huge quantities 
of petrol, too, are necessary for aeroplanes and 
motor transport. Japan has no oil-wells and all 
the petrol had to be brought in ships. So the 
bombing of Japan’s factories and ships soon 
made it almost impossible for the Japanese to 
carry on the war. In August 1945 came the 
dropping of the two ‘atomic bombs’, mentioned 
in Sections 92 and 118, and the declaration of 
war by the U.S.S.R. against Japan. The 
Japanese emperor offered to surrender, and the 
war came to an end. Thus the Japanese did 
not succeed in their attempt to become the 
rulers of all the eastern part ol the world. 

For Pcveral years after the war Japan was 
under the control of the U.S.A. and the damage 
caused by the Second World War was rapidly 
repaired. The Japanese are a very clever and 
hard-working people, and they soon got their 
factories rebuilt. They can make things more 
cheaply than the people of western nations can, 
and this makes it possible for them to sell their 
goods more cheaply too. Japan is a small 
country and is overcrowded, and the population 
is increasing, but the birth-rate has now been 
brought under control, so over-population no 
longer seems the problem it did. 

For centuries the peoples of the countries of 
south-east Asia—^Indo-China, the East Indies, 
Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan 
were under the rule of western nations—the 
French, the Dutch, the Portuguese, the British, 
and the Americans. All south-east Asian 
countries, except Ceylon and India, were for a 
short time under Japanese rule during the 
Second World War. When they were freed by 
the defeat of the Japanese, their peoples naturally 
wished to become independent. 

All arc now independent of western rule. A 
struggle went on in Indo-China from 1946 to 
1954 against the French, as a result of which the 
French have been obliged to recognize the 
independence of the four separate states in the 
region—North and South Viet Nam, Cambodia 
and Laos. The people of the Philippine Islands 
have their own republic; so, after a struggle with 
the Dutch, have the people of Indonesia. 
Thailand (Siam) is an independent constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, and Burma an independent 
republic. The Malay States, together with 
Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo, came 
together in 1963 to form the Federation of 
Malaysia. Malaysia, India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
are all members of the Commonwealth. 


KEY-QUESTION 
How did the Indian struggle for 
freedom begin? 

Wc shall now learn in greater detail what 
happened in India in the period from 1857 
until today. In Chapter 15 Wc learned about the 
Indian Rebellion of 1857 (sometimes called the 
‘Mutiny’). Before that time India was ruled 
either by Indian princes (some of whom were 
nominally under the Mogul emperor) or by the 
British East India Company. After the 1857 
rebellion the government of those parts of India 
controlled by the Company was taken over by 
the British Crown. From that time onwards 
the majority of Britishers arriving in India came 
as administrative officials of the British Govern¬ 
ment, though many others also continued to 
come for the sake of trr'.dc. 

The century of East India Company rule 
(1757-1857) undoubtedly aroused resentment 
among Indians, as the 1857 rebellion indicated, 
but we must not overlook the important fact 
that it was during that century that the Indian 
intelligentsia^ (especially Hindus of the learned 
castes) began to study western ideas and to 
work for the introduction of western institutions 
into India. This was the century of revolution 
in Europe and America (sec Chapter 16) 
and of the growth of liberal ideas. Those ideas 
were eagerly welcomed by Indians such as the 
great ram mohan roy (1771-1833). It was 
Ram Mohan who fought against caste, polygamy 
and and who demanded the right of Hindu 
widows to remarry. But it was Ram Mohan 
who also demanded the introduction of English 
education, as against those who supported the 
old classical education through Sanskrit and 
Persian and those who wanted to encourage 
education through the Indian regional languages. 
And it was Ram Mohan who supported the idea 
of replacing Persian by English as the official 
language of India. It was also Ram Mohan’s 
Brahmo Samaj which, though its members have 
always been few, was the cradle of some of the 
men who have done most to place Indian 
culture in the first rank in the world’s estima¬ 
tion, KESHAV CHANDRA SEN, JAGADISH 
CHANDRA BOSE, and RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. It was the spread of English education 
that stirred up and increased the demand for 
freedom and democratic constitutional self- 
government which India has now obtained. 

One of the first Indians to start work in that 

Educated people. 
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Fig. 93 Run Mohan Roy 


direction in the political field was surendra- 
NATH BANERJEA, who with Others founded 
the Indian Association in Calcutta in 1875. 
Ten years later, in 1885, the Indian National 
Congress was founded, mainly through the 
efforts of A. o. home, a retired member of 
the Indian Civil Service, and dadabhai 
NAOROji. These efforts were encouraged 
by Lord Dufferin, a liberal-minded Viceroy, 
but when the Conservative party came into 
power in England (from 1886 to 1906 except for 
a short interval under Gladstone in 1892-4), 
there was a setback to the movement for Indian 
self-government. Lord Curzon was Viceroy from 
1898 to 1905, and it was then that Indian 
extremism and terrorism developed, and reac¬ 
tion was encouraged. The Muslim League was 
founded in 1906 with the support of the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto. 

The return of a Liberal government in 
England in 1906 resulted in the Morlcy-Minto 
reforms, under which non-official majorities in 
the Indian provincial legislatures were estab¬ 
lished. But under Lord Minto’s influence, and 
contrary to Morley’s wish, communal electorates 
were also introduced into the scheme. Under 
Mr Asquith’s Liberal Government, Lord 
Hardinge became Viceroy in 1911, and for a 
time a liberal spirit seemed to inspire British 
policy. The partition of Bengal which Lord 
Curzon,had enforced in 1905, against strong 
popular opposition, was cancelled: Delhi was 
made the capital of India instead of Calcutta. 
A new spirit of unity showed itself between 


Hindus and Muslims. Under the leadership of 
MAULANA MUHAMMAD ALI the Muslim 
League adopted the same political goal as the 
Congress, namely, ‘the attainment of self-govern¬ 
ment for India*. The Congress of 1913 was held 
under the presidentship of a Muslim, and this 
co-operation was made stronger by the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916, an agreement made between 
Congress and Muslim leaders after the Lucknow 
Congress, under which communal representation 
was accepted, and the percentage of Muslim 
scats in the Central and provincial legislatures 
was fixed. 

But the outbreak of the First World War, 
and the necessity of a Coalition national govern¬ 
ment in Britain at such a time, caused another 
setback to Indian hopes, for the war gave the 
British a good excuse for postponing imjwrtant 
political changes. Hopes were again raised in 
1917 when MR e. s. montaou, a real friend of 
India, became Secretary of State for India. 
But in spite of Montagu’s efforts, the Conserva¬ 
tive influence in the Coalition government was 
too powerful to allow the passing of a liberal 
measure of sclf-governmcn*. for India. The 
‘Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms’ were quite 
unsatisfactory: they gave only partial responsi¬ 
bility in provincial government and none at all 
at the Centre. To put down the dissatisfaction 
by severe repression the Government passed the 
Rowlatt Acts, under which suspected persons 
could be imprisoned without trial, mrs annie 
besant (President of the Congress in 1917) 
was one of those interned at this time. 
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Fig. 94 Gandhi and satyagraha 


KEY-QUESTION 

How did India’s struggle for 
political freedom develop bet¬ 
ween 1919 and 1929? 

It was in protest against ihfe Rowlatt Acts 
that MAHATMA GANDHI joined the political 
struggle with his full influence in 1919, and 
occupied the leading position which he held 
from then until his death. He started on a large 
scale the same method of Satyagraha which lie 
had tried experimentally in fighting the cause 
of Indians in South Africa from 1894 to 1914, 
and, later, in obtaining justice for the workers 
on the indigo plantations in Champaran, Bihar. 

The first campaign of non-cooperation 
could not, however, be kept non-violent: 
riots broke out in several places, and Mahatma 
Gandhi at once suspended the campaign. The 
British Governor of the Punjab, who hoped to 
crush the movement by ‘frightfulncss*, allowed 
Grcncral Dyer to order the troops to fire on an 
unarmed crowd of protesters in Jallianwala 


Bagh, Amritsar, on 13 April 1919, with Ihe 
result that more than 1500 people were killed 
or wounded; in the period of martial law 
which followed, shameful indignities were 
inflicted on innocent Indian men and women. 
A period of full-scale non-cooperation or civil 
disobedience followed this. Legislatures, law- 
courts, and even schools and colleges were 
boycotted, foreign cloth was burned, and 
payment of taxes refused. Lord Reading became 
Viceroy in 1921; on 10 March 1922 Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested and imprisoned. 

In 1924 the first Labour government took 
office in England under the Prime Ministership 
of Mr Ramsay MacDonald. But, unfortunately, 
the British Labour Party, though it had won the 
largest number of scats in the General Election, 
was a minority in Parliament if the other two 
parties, Conservatives and Liberals, combined. 
Mr MacDonald consequently found that he was 
tmable to make any radical,changes of policy. 
But the British Labour Party had always suppor** 
ted the demand for India’s freedom, and Indian 














politicians were hopeful that things would 
improve under its rule. A large body of them, led 
by MR G. R. DAS and pandit motilal 
NEHRU formed the ‘Swaraj Party*, which oppos¬ 
ed Gandhiji’s policy of total non-coopcration, 
and entered the Legislative Councils to carry 
on the fight for freedom there. Gandhiji himself 
was released from prison in February 1924, 
and in September he convened a ‘Unity Con¬ 
ference* in Delhi; he suspended non-coopcration 
for the time, and invited all Indians to unite 
on a policy of Hindu-Muslim reconciliation, 
removal of untouchabilily, and promotion 
of khaddar (hand-spun yarn and hand-woven 
cloth). 

But the British Labour Party soon went out 
of office, and Mr Baldwin formed a Conserva¬ 
tive government which was in power for the 
next five years (1924-9). Lord Birkenhead, an 
opponent of Indian freedom, became Secretary 
of State for India. In 1927 the Simon Com¬ 
mission was appointed; with Conservative lack 
of imderstanding of Indian feelings this body 
(consisting wholly of British Members of Parlia¬ 
ment) was empowered to advise Parliament as 
to India’s political future. All India united in 
refusing to welcome the Commission. It was 
met with black flags all over the country. To 
show its disapproval of the Simon Commission 
the Indian National Congress of 1927 set up an 
All-India Parties Conference to draft a new 
Constitution for India. It was the committee 
appointed by this Conference, led by sir tej 
BAHADUR sapru and pandit motilal 
NEHRU, which produced the famous Nehru 
Report recommending a Constitution on the basis 
of full Dominion status, with no communal elec¬ 
torates but with adult suffrage and reservation 
of seats for Muslims, and rearrangement of 
provincial boundaries in such a manner as to 
create four provinces in which Muslims would 
be in a majority. This Constitution was accepted 
by the All-Parties Conference which met in 
August 1928, but when it was submitted later 
for ratification by each of the organizations 
represented, both the main parties, Congress 
and the Muslim League, were divided internally: 
MR M. a. jinnah led a section of the Muslim 
League against acceptance, while s. srinivasa 

IYENGAR with SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
and PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
demanded ‘complete independence’ instead 
of Dominion status. On the side of the 
extremists there was also, from this time 
onwards, a new and rapidly increasing 
force, that of the Communists, who captured 
the Indian Trade Union movement in 1929 


after the arrest of their leaders and their im¬ 
prisonment at Meerut without trial for four 
years. At the Congress session of 1929 Mahatma 
Gandhi exerted his influence to get the Nehru 
Constitution accepted, with the proviso that, 
if the British Government did not agree to it 
within a year, non-violent non-cooperation 
would again be started. 

A few months later, in May 1929, the Labour 
Party again took office in England, though 
still without a clear majority; mrwedowood 
BENN, a strong supporter of Indian claims, 
became Secretary of State for India. On 31 
October the Viceroy, Lord Irwdn, announced 
that he was authorized hy His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to state definitely that ‘... the natural 
Lssue of India’s constitutional progress... is 
the attainment of Dominion Status’, and that a 
Round Table Conference of Indian and British 
delegates would be convened to decide on a 
new Constitution for India. In response to this 
declaration a manifesto was is.sued by Indian 
leaders belonging to all parties (except those 
standing out for complete separation from the 
British Commonweal tjfi) welcoming the Viceroy’s 
amiouncement. At last it seemed that India’s 
freedom was right ahead.. But there were still 
dichards in England powerful enough to block 
the way. It was at this moment that Mr Winston 
Churchill started his campaign to rally all 
imperialists to fight against the ‘crime’ of the 
Labour Party in proposing equal status for India 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. As 
the Labour Party would have met with inevitable 
defeat by a Conservative-Liberal combination 
if it had appealed to the country in a General 
Election on the Indian question, Mr MacDonald, 
the Premier, had no choice but to take a less 
decisive stand on the matter of immediate 
Dominion status for India. This naturally 
enraged Indians, who interpreted MacDonald’s 
action as a betrayal of India by the British 
Labour Party. A ‘Complete Independence’ 
resolution was passed at the Congress session 
of December 1929 under the Presidentship of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and preparations 
went vigorously ahead for non-coopcration on 
a large scale. On 6 April 1930 Mahatma 
Gandhi opened the campaign on the seashore 
at Dandi in Gujarat with a formal defiance of 
the law under which the Government alone had 
the right to manufacture salt. Similar acts of 
defiance of the law were committed all over 
the country. Within a month Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlalji were both arrested, and within a 
year no less than 50,000 satyagrahis \\fcrc in 
government prisons. 
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KEY.QUESTION 

£b what ways was the Govern^ 
sneat o£ India Act of 1935 a step 
fofward? 

The First Round Table Conference met in London 
at the end of 1930. Its outstanding feature was 
the unexpected stand of the Indian princes 
who, under the leadership of h.h. maharaja 
GANGA SINGH OF BiKANiR, made it dear 
that they would support the demand forDominion 
status and a Federal constitution for the whole 
of India including the Indian States. This 
was a severe blow' to the British diehards, who 
had been counting on the Princes and the 
Muslim League to keep India divided, Mahatma 
Gandhi now felt convinced that India’s cause 
would best be served by co-operation with the 
Labour government and other progressive 
people in Britain; and on 4 March 1931, the 
Irwin-Gandhi Pact was made under which 
non-cooperation w'as to cease, a general release 
of prisoners was to follow from the government 
side, and representatives of the Congress were 
to attend the Second Round Table Conference. 
After some difficulties had been overcome, it 
was decided that Mahatnaa Gandhi alone would 
attend as representative of the Congress. 

The Second Round Table Conference was to 
begin in September 1931, but destiny again 
held up the solution of the Indian problem. 
Another change of government in Britain took 
place suddenly and unexpectedly. This was 
brought about by the w'orld economic depression 
which forced Britain to abandon the gold 
standard, and compelled Mr MacDonald to 
form a ‘National’ government to help to over¬ 
come the crisis.' Although Mr MacDonald 
remained Prime Minister, the Labour Party 
w'as now the Opposition, not the Government; 
instead of the friendly Mr Wedgwood Berm, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, a staunch Conservative, became 
Secretary of State for India, The Second 
Round Table Conference was doomed to failure 
before it met. In spite of Gandhiji’s presence, 
the draft constitution which the Conference 
framed was planned to give the utmost possible 
advantage to the Princes and Minorities, who 
had secured their position with the British 
Conservatives again in power. The failure of 
the Second Round Table Conference to draft 
a constitution acceptable to the progressive 
parties in India w'as inevitably followed by a 
resumption of non-cooperation, and its answer, 
repression. Outbreaks of terrorism and violence 

' Sec end of Section 99. 


were now added to these; ordinances giving 
extreme powers to government officials were 
issued; Congress activities were banned, and 
all prominent Congress workers jailed. 

The Third Round Table Conference met in 1932, 
of course without Mahatma Gandhi or any 
representative of the Congress. The Conference 
was dominated entirely by reactionaries who 
were mainly concerned to secure advantages for 
their own minority interests. In March 1933 
the government published the White Paper 
recording the views of the Conference, and a 
Joint Parliamentary Committee of both the 
Houses of Parliament was appointed to make 
recommendations on which the new Government 
of India Bill should be framed. The provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 finally 
included the following: full Provincial autonomy 
with Ministries wholly responsible to provincial 
Legislatures, elected by about 14% of the 
population; franchise based on property and 
educational qualifications, and exercised in 
communal electorates, except in the case of 
Hindus who voted in the ‘CxcneraP constituen¬ 
cies. The most original feature of the 1935 Act 
was its provision for a Federal Central Govern¬ 
ment (which never came into existence). It 
was to be created when the rulers of Indian 
States, entitled between them to not less than 
half the total seats allotted to the States in the 
Federal Legislature, had declared their willing¬ 
ness to accede to the Federation. That point 
was never reached. 

Under the 1935 Act, the first elections were 
to be held early in 1937. A tremendous struggle 
went on inside the Congress throughout 1936 
to decide whether the party should contest 
the elections and form Ministries. Gandhiji’s 
influence in favour of another attempt at 
co-operation finally influenced the decision in 
that direction. The result was that, by the end 
of 1937, Congress Ministries were governing 
six of the eleven Indian provinces, namely 
Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa; the N. W. 
Frontier Province, Bengal, Sind and Assam had 
Coalition Ministries, while in the Punjab a 
Ministry was formed by the largest party, the 
Unionists. 

For nearly two years United India made 
steady progress under the almost complete self- 
government of the provinces. There can be no 
doubt that this period, though brought to a 
tragic end by the outbreak of the Second World 
War, enabled Indian ministers to gain most 
valuable experience which was to stand them in 
good stead later. But in the sphere of the 
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Central Government the 1935 Act proved a 
complete failure; its provisions regarding Fe¬ 
deration were never implemented, and the 
Central Government remained a bureaucracy. 
The effect of this was instantly demonstrated 
when Great Britain declared war against Nazi 
Germany in 1939. If India had enjoyed full 
Dominion status at that time, her government 
would have been consulted, as were the other 
Dominion governments, and invited to place 
India alongside the other Dominions in the 
fight against Nazism. Instead, the Viceroy 
declared India to be at war, without consulting 
the Legislature. All the Congress Ministries 
immediately resigned in protest, and from 1939 
to 1945 India was again governed by the 
machinery of bureaucratic imperialism, backed 
up for the duration of the war by the tremendous 
armed forces which were poured in to oppose 
the advance of the Japanese. 




KEY-QUESTION 

IVhat hapmeaed ialmiiadiiring the 
Second Ywld War and immedi¬ 
ately after It? 


Throughout the war India boiled with discon¬ 
tent, but the forces of repression at the 
disposal of the British (backed by American 
aid) were so powerful that no effective resistance 
was possible except of the non-violent kind. 
The only serious attempt at violent overthrow 
of British rule was made when the Azad Hind 
army, organizedinBurmaby netA ji subhas 
CHANDRA BOSE with the help of the Japanese, 
invaded the southern corner of Assam. It was 
a ^lant attempt, but it was made too late; the 
tide had already begun to turn against the 
Axis, and Bose’s army met with the same 
fate as the Japanese. 

In 1942, however, an earnest attempt was 
again made by British progressives who were 
anxious to bring freedom to a imited India. 
A distinguished member of the Labour Party, 
SIR STAFFORD GRiPPS, who was a member 
of the British War Cabinet, was sent to India to 


make a definite declaration regaiding full self- 
government for India immediately after the 
war. It was stated that: ‘The object is the 
creation of a new Indian Union which shall 
constitute a Dominion, associated with the 
United Kingdom and other Dominions by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, but equal to 
them in every respect, in no way subordinate 
in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs.’ 
To implement this, the British Government 
undertook to set up a constitution-making 
body immediately the war ended, consisting 
entirely of elected Indian representatives, and 
to accept whatever constitution that body 
might frame. 

For some time it seemed as if the Cripps 
negotiations would succeed, but at the last 
moment a fatal difference of opinion arose over 
the question of responsibility for the defence of 
the country during the period of the war. India’s 
national leaders demanded that the Interim 
National Government should be fully responsible 
for this, as for all other matters of national 
concern. The British were unwilling to grant 
this, as the war was still at a critical stage. 
The negotiations broke down, and India 
reverted to non-cooperation. The terrible dis¬ 
turbances of August 1942 followed, and 
thousands of Congress workers and others were 
again sent to jail; many abo lost their lives in 
the violence that was ^most inevitable in the 
circumstances, and at such a time. 

The Second World War ended with the 
complete defeat of Hitler, Mussolini and the 
Japanese. The General Election of the British 
Parliament placed the Labour Party in power, 
with a huge majority in the House of Commons. 
At last the Britbh progressives were free to 
implement their promises to India completely. 
A group of three British Cabinet Ministers 
(lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE, MR A. V. 
ALEXANDER and SIR STAFFORD CRlPPS) 

spent nearly four months in India from March till 
July 1946, endeavouring to bring about a settle¬ 
ment between the Indian leaders on the basis of 
a imited, fully self-governing India. Agreement, 
however, proved impossible, and on 20 February 
1947 the Prime Minister, MR clement 
ATTLEE, declared in theHousc of Commons that 
the British Government was determined ‘to take 
the necessary steps to effect the transference 
of power to responsible Indian hands by a date 
not later than June 1948*. To implement this 
declaration an Interim National Government 
was set up for the whole of India, in which an 
equal number of Ministers was appointed on 
the recommendation of the two main Indian 
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political parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. This government functioned from 
September 1946 to August 1947, and during 
that period efforts were again made to bring 
about an agreement on the Hindu-Muslim 
question which had become the great obstacle 
to a self-governing United India. But the hostile 
feeling between the two great communities 
had by this time grown too strong to enable a 
peaceful settlement on the basis of a single 
nation, Mr Jinnah, as President of the Muslim 
League, had persistently declared that Muslims 
would never accept the single-nation theory: 
the Muslims of India, he said, whatever might 
have hern their origin, had developed into a 
distinct naiian with a distinct culture and 
language, based on a distinct religion, and they 
would never consent to live in an India in 
which Hindu majority rule would be inevitable 
at the CeiUrc and in most of the provinces. 
‘He therefore demairdcd the partition of India into 
two countries: Hindustan and Pakistan, 

The Indian National Congress had over and 
over again declared that it stood for self- 
detennination, and that it would never attempt 
by armed violence to retain in the Indian 
Union those sections of the Indian people who 
by a decision of the majority in their area 
preferred to remain outside. In other words, the 
Congress upheld the principles of Mahatma 
Gandhi on this issue, and not those of Abraham 
Lincoln (sec Section 84). There could be only 
one outcome of this, in view of the Muslim 
League’s insistence. The decision regarding 
partition was made by the votes of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly from the provinces 
concerned, namely the Punjab, Sind, the N. W. 
Frontier Province, Bengal and Assam. It was 
decided to partition Bengal and the Punjab; 
Assam decided to remain in India (except 
Sylhet District) while Sind joined Pakistan. 
The N. W. Frontier Province decided to join 
Pakistan, but most of the voters actually 
abstained from expressing their opinion because 
the majority wished to have their own inde¬ 
pendent state, Tathanistan’ or ‘Pakhtoonistan’, 
for which no provision had been made in the 
referendum. 

Once this vital matter had been decided, it 
was felt that the sooner partition could be 
effected and full power handed over to the 
new governments, the quicker the country 
would be likely to settle down into normality. 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN, the last Viccioy 
and Gk>vernor-Generalof undivided India, there¬ 
fore, decided in consultation with the British 
Government to hasten the creation of the new 


Dominions, and legislation in the shape of 
the Indian Independence BUI was rushed through 
both Houses of Parliament, to enable the 
handing-over of power to be effected on 15 
August 1947. This speeding-up at the last 
momciu was perhaps not altogether a ^ood 
thing, but it was inevitable under the strained 
circumstances of the time, in which delay would 
have been more risky than acceleration. Boun¬ 
dary commissions settled the actual lines of 
demarcation of the disputed provinces, amid 
protests from both sides. Before the new pro¬ 
vincial governments had had time to establish 
themselves firmly, terrible communal clashes 
began to take place: Muslims attacked Hindus 
and Siklis, and looted and burned property in 
the Pakistan area; Hindus and Sikhs retaliated 
in other parts of northern and eastern India. 
Trains were held up by gangs of the majority 
community in each area, and members of the 
minority community were dragged out and 
mercilessly massacred. Refugees began to stream 
in hundreds and thousands, and then in 
hiindieds of thousands, in both directions 
across the frontiers ol‘ the divided Punjab. 
Resettlement after exchange of populations 
seemed to be the only solution, a costly remedy 
involving loss and suffering to millions of 
innocent people. 

At a midnight session on 14-15 August 1947 
the Indian Constituent Assembly took over the 
government of India; Lord Mountbatten, the 
last British Viceroy, became the first Governor- 
General of Free India, and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru the first Prime Minister. It was decided 
that India should remain a member of the 
Commonwealth, as a fully self-governing 
Dominion. Pakistan also became an independent 
self-governing Dominion of the Commonwealth, 
with Mr Jinnah as Governor-General, and 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan as Prime Minister. 

But even while these great events were taking 
place, terrible massacres were going on both 
in Pakistan and in India. Mahatma Gandhi 
declared that he would fast to death unless a 
stop was put to this. The fast began on 13 
January 1948, and ended a few days later when 
the Peace Committee of Delhi succeeded in 
stopping the riots. But Gandhiji’s attitude was 
misunderstood by some fanati^ Hindus as a 
surrender to the Muslims, and on 30 January 
1948 a young man named Godse fired a revolver 
at Gandhiji as he was on his way to a prayer- 
meeting at Birla house in Delhi. Thus died the 
architect of India’s sovereignty, a martyr to 
non-violence, less than six months after the 
attainment of freedom. 
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FIf « 95 The proclammUon of Indian independence, 
Augnat, 1947 


One of the most difficult problems facing the 
new government of India was that of the Indian 
States. When British paramountcy ended, the 
States had either to become independent, or 
accede to India or to Pakistan. Persuaded by 
Mountbatten and sardar vallabhbhai 
PATEL, nearly all the Princes decided that their 
States should join the Indian Union. An 
attempt was made by the Muslim party which 
was then ruling in Hyderabad to prevent the 
Nizam’s Dominion, the vast majority of whose 
inhabitants were non-Muslims, from uniting 
with India; it did not succeed. Pakistan 
claimed Kashmir on the grounds that it had a 
Muslim • majority of inhabitants, but the 
government of Kashmir, headed by a Muslim, 
Sheikh Abdullah, decided upon union with India. 
Pakistani troops occupied a part of Kashmir, 
adjoining Pakistan, naming it ‘Azad Kashmir\ 
A final decision regarding this question has 
still to be arrived at. 

Sardar Patel not only persuaded the Indian 
princes to unite their States to India; he also 
reorganized the provinces, so as to include 
many of the small states in them. A later 
division of the Union into states, partly on the 
basis of language, was made as a result of 
the recommendations of the States Reorganiza¬ 
tion Commission of 1955. 
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In 1948 Lord Mountbatten’s term of office 
came to an end; he was succeeded by c. 
RAJAOOPALAQHARI, who thus became the 
first Indian Governor-General of Free India. 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU remained Prime 
Minister, and head of the Congress, that party 
having received the overwhelming support of 
the electorate. 

On 26 January 1950 the Indian Parliament 
decided India a Sovereign Democratic Re¬ 
public; it remained, however, a member of the 
Commonwealth. The first President was dr 
RAJENDRA PRASAD. The ncw Constitution 
of die Republic of India also came into force on 
that day, which is celebrated as Republic Day. 


study modern science, agriculture, medicine and 
engineering, which they brought back to India 
and helped to spread. Little by little during the 
two centuries of British rule India became 
modernized; great plans for irrigation were 
cmied out; huge dams were built across the 
biggest rivers (such as the Sukkur dam); canals 
were cut for miles across even desert country; 
tanks and wells were made; waterfalls were 
controlled to make electricity. India now has 
the greatest irrigation-system of any country 
of the world, and is covered by a network of 
telegraph-wires, roads and railways. 

But thoughtful people in India knew that 
this sort of progress alone was not enough. 



Fig. 96 Ecoaonilc iirofrew with the FIve-Yemr Pbuie 


There is no doubt that India made progress 
in certain ways under British rule. Most 
important of them was that the whole of the 
Indian peninsula from the Himalayas to Gape 
Comorin was united imder the control of a 
single power. Although one-third of the country 
consisted of the Indian States, their rulers 
accepted the British Government as supreme. 
After more than a thousand years all fear of 
warfare inside the country was taken away, 
and there was no danger of an army from one 
province or state attacking a neighbouring 
province or state. People could travel in perfect 
safety from one end of India to the other, and 
could get to know and understand people ol 
other provinces much more easily, because 
railways and roads were built in all directions. 
People could follow whatever religion they liked, 
without any fear that those of a different religion 
would try to force them to change. By learning 
the English language large numbers of educated 
Indians came into contact with western ideas, 
and many went to Europe and America to 


It was mostly in the cities and towns that people 
had good houses to live in, good clothes, and 
enough to cat. Even in the towns, there were 
thousands of people crowded together in tiny 
dirty rooms, poorly clothed and without enough 
food; in the villages there were millions of 
people so poor that they had hardly one meal 
a day. The number of schools was enough to 
educate only about one-fifth of the children, 
and there were not nearly enough doctors and 
hospitals to take care of sick people. What 
was the use of being able to travel in safety 
in a railway train or motor-car right across 
India, if most of the people were too poor to 
be able to do it ? How could things be im¬ 
proved, and India made into a great nation of 
happy healthy people, living at peace? 

The Congress Government of India, led 
until 1964 by the late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
has done wonders within the short space of 
time since independence. Not only have all 
the progressive undertakings started by the 
British been maintained and developed, but 
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real improvements have been made in the 
condition of the poorest people* Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing of all is that within’ a 
few years of a period of disastrous famine, India 
is now becoming self-sufficient in food produc¬ 
tion. Together with many other achievements, 
this has been largely due to the successful 
carrying-out of India’s Five-Year Plans. 

The First Five-Year Plan, covering the period 
1951-56, gave the first place to the development 
of agriculture, which included several immense 
multi-purpose schemes for the construction of 
dam& across some of India’s great rivers, such 
as the Damodar in Bihar and the Tungabhadra 
in Andhra Pradesh. These schemes, and others, 
serve not only to store up water for irrigation, 
but also for the generation of hydro-electricity, 
while at the same time checking the disastrous 
floods which carry away precious soil and 
destroy fields, animals and villages. 

The making of new roads and the improve¬ 
ment of railways, air communications and 
shipping, were other important parts of the 
Five-Year Plan. Then came the starting of a 
number of State industries, for making railway 
locomotives and carriages, ships, aircraflT, tele¬ 
phones, machine tools, newsprint, fertilizers, 
and many other national necessities. Private 


firms have also been helped to develop essential 
industries, such as steel, chemicals, and the 
refining of crude oil into petrol, kerosene, etc. 

A great deal has al^ been dond for the 
improvement of village conditions, economically 
and socially, through the National Extension 
Service and the Community Projects. Iliese 
have also been aided with money and workers 
from other countries, and from the United 
Nations Organization. 

Finally, ffie attitude of the new Republic of 
India to the other peoples of the world cannot 
be better summed up than in the noble words of 
the late Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who said: 

Tt was India’s way in the past to welcome 
and absorb other cultures. That is much more 
necessary today, for we march to the one world 
of tomorrow where national culture will be 
intermingled with the international culture of 
the human race. We shall therefore seek wisdom 
and knowledge and friendship wherever we 
can find them, and co-operate with others in 
common tasks, but we are no suppliants for 
others’ favours and patronage. Thus we shall 
remain true Indians and Asiatics, and become 
at the same time good internationalists and 
world citizens.* 



Fig. 97 Independence for Pnldetan 


The great Mogul emperor, Akbar, tried his 
best to make India a united nation, and in his 
time Hindus, Muslims, and people of all reli¬ 
gions, began to live together peacefully. In 
Section 49 we learned what happened when his 
successors followed a different policy. From 
that time onwards it has always been difficult 
to prevent the growth of feelings of jealousy 
ana rivalry between Muslims and Hindus; 
and when India was under a foreign government 
there was always a danger that foreigners 
would divide and rule’. 
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Indians of all religions helped to gain in¬ 
dependence for India, and the Republic of 
India is a ‘secular’ state, which means that its 
government does not support or favour any 
particular religion. But the Indian National 
Congress stood for the main principle of demo¬ 
cracy, namely: government by the free consent of 
those governed (see Sections 61 and 81). Therefore, 
when the majority of Indian Muslims, led by 
MOHAMMED ALi jiNNAH, President of the 
Muslim League, demanded the right to have 
their own separate government for the Muslim- 
m^ority parts of India (which they called by the 
name of Pakistan)^ the leaders of the Congress 
consented to the division of India into two 
independent countries, rather than risk a civil 
war. In doing this, they followed a course 
unlike that of Abraham Lincoln who was 
President of the U.S.A. when the southern 
states of the Union demanded the right to 
separate (sec Section 84). 

As a result of this, the self-governing Dominion 
of Pakistan was created in August 1947, with 
its capital at Karachi. It consists of the Muslim- 
majority areas of the western Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan, eastern Bengal, and a few othei 
regions. Mr Jinnah became the first Governor- 
General of Pakistan, and mr lia^uat ali 
KHAN its first Prime Minister. 

Pakistan is fortunate in having some very 
fertile lands watered by great rivers, and (in 
the Punjab) by a fine system of canals. In 
agricultural produce the new nation is 


wealthy, but it has very little mineral wealth, 
and very few industries at present. 

Under British rule Ceylon was developed 
rapidly for the cultivation of tea and rubber, 
for which its hot damp climate is very suitable. 
It has always been famous for growing spices 
and coconuts. During the Second World War 
the protection of Ceylon was very important 
for the Allies, for if it had been captured by 
the Japanese they would certainly have been 
able to invade India. Ceylon therefore became 
one of the great military, naval and air bases 
of the Allies. 

When the war came to an end, the Ceylonese 
demanded the right of full self-government, 
and Ceylon became a Dominion of the Com- 
monwedth on 4 February 1948. Its first Prime 
Minister was MR d. s. senanayare, 

The biggest problem that Ceylon has to face 
is the same as India’s, namely 'the difficulty 
of growing enough food for its growing popula¬ 
tion. In Uie footnote on page 25 we learned 
that the ancient civilization of Ceylon developed 
in the north and east of the island, where great 
systems of irrigation were constructed by the 
skilful engineers of those times. The dams and 
canals were neglected or destroyed in the many 
invasions Ceylon suffered, and much of the 
land which produced fine crops in ancient times 
was covered with jungle. The new government 
of Ceylon is repairing the dams and canals, 
getting rid of malaria, and bringing the 
land under cultivation again. 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Give a brief account of the development of the 
Chinese Republic under Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
Kaushek^ 

2 Trace the Indian struggle for freedom from British 
rule up to the First World War. 


How did the demand for the partition of India 
develop and what results did it have? 

Describe the ImUan struggle for-freedom from 
1911 until the achievement of Indepe^nce in 1941. 
Give a brief account of the development and break-up 
of the Japanese empire. 
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The Second World Wir 


m l-1 KEY-ftUESTION 

I_I How did Adolf Hitler rise to 

In Section 97 you learned how the First 
World War ended in the defeat of Germany and 
her allies—-Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. And in Section 98 you learned about the 
making of the League of Nations, the first 
attempt of the people of all the wotld to put a 
slop to war. You also learned how the League 
could not stop the Japanese from invading 
China nor Mussolini from attacking Abyssinia 
and Albania. A few years later an even more 
dangerous enemy of peace came on the scene. 
That was adolf hitler. 

The German people got rid of their war-like 
emperor and set up a republic at the end of the 
First World War. But the Germans had always 
been used to obeying the rules made by a king, 
rather than making their own rules. The new 
German republic was not a success. 

Germany’s gities and factories had not been 
damaged, for there was very little bombing 
from the air in the First World War. But 
Germany had no money left for buying raw 
materials to manufacture into goods, and she 
had no ships; they had all been sunk or captured 
by tlic Allies. The German colonies had all 
been taken by the Allies, who also took 
some of the German coal-mines because the 
Germans liad destroyed those of Belgium and 
France. The result of this was that when the 
German soldiers came back from the war there 
was no work for many of them. The Govern¬ 
ment of the German republic was helped for 
some time by loans from America; but in 1930 
the U.S.A. itself began to suffer from terrible 
unemployment and financial difficulties (see 
Section 99). Things became worse and worse 
in Germany, until by the year 1932 there were 
more than 6 million people without any work 
and without any way of earning a living. 


When things become as bad as this, people 
are willing to try any kind of medicine in the 
hope of getting better. This was how Hitler 
got his opportunity. 

Adolf Hitler was born in 1889 at Braunau, 
a small Austrian town where the boundaries of 
Austria and Germany meet. His father was an 
Austrian customs officer. Adolf did not get 
on well at school. He wanted to be an artist; 
but both his father and his mother died before 
he was 18 and he had to earn a living somehow. 
He went to Vienna and became a builder’s 
labourer. After some time he managed to make 
a living by house-painting and decoration. 
When he was 23 he went to live in Munich. 
Two years later the First World War began and 
Hitler became a German soldier. 

As a soldier he was brave, and won the Iron 
Cross. He was wounded and had to go to 
hospital, and while he was there the war came 
to an end. Hitler was still only a corporal. He 
had no home to go to, and no work to do. He 
remained in the German army. 

According to the terms of peace, Germany 
had been allowed by the Allies to keep an army 
of 100,000 men. Most of the officers of this 
army did not wish Germany to be a democratic 
republic. They remembered how powerful she 
had become imder the iron rule of Frederick 
the Great, of Bismarck, and of Kaiser William 
II. So they began to plan to overthrow the 
German republican government. They found in 
Adolf Hitler just the man who could help them. 

Hitler had found out that he possessed a great 
gift: he was * an extraordinary orator. V^en 
he began to speak about the things he liked and 
the things he hated, words seemed to come to 
him without any effort; he grew more and more 
excited; he shouted and waved his hands; 
perhaps he himself hardly knew what words he 
spoke. But his excitement was somehow carried 
to the people listening to him. They began to 
feel as Hitler felt; they felt that what he said was 
true; they cheered; they wept; they went away 
determined to do as Hitler told them. This 
gift of oratory was of the greatest use to Hitler 
and to the men who made use of him. 

The condition of Germany was becoming 
more and more terrible. People were quite 
ready to listen to any plan to make things better, 
for they felt it could not possibly make things 
worse. Hitler and his friends started a new 
party which they named the ‘National Socialist 
Party’, from which we get the word Mazi> 
Hitler himself designed its black swastika flag. 

As things got worse and worse, more and 
more people decided to support Hitler’s new 
party, and in 1932 it was the largest political 
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party in Germany. In 1933 Hitler became 
Chancellor (Prime Minister) of Germany. 

He got into power through the pf^ple’s 
votes, but he soon showed his determination 
to remain in power whether people voted for 
him or not. In less than a month after he had 
become Chancellor he sent out an order under 
which anyone who did not a^e with him and 
his Nazis could be sent to a prison camp without 
trial. A little later it was ordered that there 
should be no other party in Germany except 
the Nazi party. All nei^apers, all films, all 
broadcasting, all education were placed under 
Nazi control. Anyone who said a word against 
the Nazis was quickly taken away and never 
heard of again. 

But how did Hitler solve the problem of 
Germany’s unemployment? He did it in the 
Nazi way. 

First he told the people of Germany that 
many of their difiiculties would be solved if they 
got rid of the Jews.^ He spread the idea that 
Jews owned most of the big businesses and that 
they gave all the best jobs to their own people. 
He made the Germans believe that the Jews 
were to blame for Germany’s defeat in the war 
and for the unemployment afterwards. He 
stirred up auch a hatred of the J^s that many 
of them were killed, and the Nazi Government 
sent most of the others to prison camps. A few 
managed to escape to France, England and 
America. Among them was the great mathema- 
tician, Einstein. Germany lost many of her 
greatest scientists, doctors, musicians, and inven¬ 
tors in this way. But the non-Jewish Germans 
got possession of their money and their jobs. 

Next, Hitler told the Gutmans that they had 
never really been defeated in the war, and that 
they must get ready another great army and 
air force to take back all the parts of Geraiany 
which had been lost. They Mieved this too; 
or, even if the^ did not believe that it was true, 
they did as Hitler told them because they were 
afraid to oppose the Nazis. 

So Hitler was soon able to give work to all 
the unemployed of Germany, by sending the 
young men into the new army, and by setting 
the factories to work again making new weapons 
and machines for war. 


^ The aaoestors of the Jews lived in Palestine (see Sectiont 
12 and 31), but the Jews have q>read all over the world. 
They are very clever at businctt and many are banken 
and money-lendeiB. Many others are scientists and artists. 


m l I KEY-QUESTION 

I_I Haw did the 8M»d World War 

Why did not the other nations stop Hitler from 
preparing for another war? Partly, no doubt, 
because they were themselves so tired of war 
that they did not want to fight, and they did 
not believe Hitler would really go to war 
again. Also, they all had their own difficult 
problems to face, for every nation was poorer 
after the war, and in every country there were 
huge numbers of unemployed. 

Hitler saw, to6, that the League of Nations 
could not stop a nation that was determined 
to do as it pleased. Japan did as it pleased in 
1931; Mussolini did the same in 1935. So 
Hitler got ready, and in 1936 he began. He 
marched his armies into the Rhineland region 
where, according to the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany was not allowed to keep any soldiers. 

Next he began to add more land to Germany 
by claiming, one by one, all those parts of 
Europe where people of German birth had gone 
to live in large numbers. 

The first was Austria. In 1938 the German 
army marched into Vienna. Next, Hitler 
claimed those parts of Czechoslovakia nearest to 
Germany, where many Germans lived. He took 
them by force in 1939. 

Hitler had promised, over and over again, 
in agreements which he signed with other 
nations, that he would not do these things, 
and after taking the Czechoslovakian lands he 
promised again. He said that he did not wish 
to have any more land in Europe for Germany. 
But by this time other nations had begun to 
understand that he made these promises 
only in order to deceive them, and to get time 
to prepare his armies and aeroplanes for the 
next attack. 

It came a few months later, in September 
1939. Hitler invaded Poland. He expected that 
the other nations would still be afraid to try to 
stop him. But this time he was mistaken. The 
British and French were not ready to fight, 
but they saw clearly that if they did not try to 
stop Hitler now, they might not be able to stop 
him at all. They told Hitler that unless he 
took his armies out of Poland they would declare 
war on Germany. He refused, and the Second 
World War began on 3 September 1939. 

Hitler tried to deceive the Russians, too, as 
he had deceived the nations of western Europe. 
In August 1939 he signed an agreement with 
Soviet Russia promising that he would not 
attack Russia if Russia did not attack Germany. 
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Stalin was too clever a man to trust Hitler, 
however, and when Hitler’s armies invaded 
Poland, Stidin sent the Russian armies into 
Poland too, so that the Germans might not be 
able to take the eastern part of Poland which is 
nearest to Russia. All the remaining part of 
Poland the Germans quickly seized. 

Now, for several months, all the nations 
waited to see what Hider would do next. The 
French had ejqaected him to try to invade 
France, so they had made a veiy strong line of 
forts along the boundary betwMn France and 
Germany. The armies of Belgium and of Great 
Britain were made ready too. But in April 1940 
the Germans attacked Denmark and Norway, 
and in May they entered Holland and Belgium. 
The new German armies were supported by 
huge numbers of aeroplanes, tanks and guns, 
and it was impossible for soldiers, however 
brave, but armed mosdy with rifles only, to 
stop the German advance. The Belgian army 
surrendered. The British were forced back to 
the Channel coast at Dunkirk. With the help 
of the British navy most of the soldiers were 
taken safely across to England, but all their 
g;uns and motor-transport were lost. The French 
armies were smashed, one after another. 
Mussolini then joined Hitler, declaring war 
on France and Great Britain. Hitler made a 
victory-march into Paris in June, and France 
asked for peace. 


It seemed as if the war was almost at an end. 
Britain had not been conquered, but the British 
had hardly any well-armed men, and her new 
aeroplanes were only just beginning to arrive 
from the factories. If Hitler had invaded 
England then, he might have won. But Hitler 
had not expected an attack on England to be 
necessary so soon. His invasion craft* were not 
ready, so he decided to try to finish off the 
British in another way. In July the Battle of 
Britain began. It was an attack by German 
aeroplanes, which dropped bombs on England 
for nearly four months continuoiuly. Hitler 
hoped that this would force the British to ask 
for peace. 

But the new British aeroplanes began to come 
iiom the factories just in time. The famous 
‘Hurricane’ and ‘Spitfire’ fighters were much 
faster than the German bombers, tmd, though 
the Germans were much greater in number, 
they were completely defeated. On a single day 
no less than 75 German planes were destroyed, 
and all together more than 1700 German 
planes were lost, while the &itish lost 900. 

This was the first btmmg’foini of the war, for, 
if Hitler had be« able to invade Britain or to 
destroy British cities and factories by bombing, 

* ThcM are qtecial flat-bottomed boats which can land 
soldiers and war equipment on the enemy’s shore be an 
invasion. 
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the war would almost certainly have ended with 
victory for Germany. Neither Russia nor 
America had joined the war at that time, and 
Hitler would have been able to attack them 
separately with the whole of western Europe 
and its factories under his control. 



Fig. 99 Hitler, Nmsie aiid the pereecution of the Jews 


KEY-QUESTION 
How did the war become world¬ 
wide? 

The British now did a bold thing. At the 
end of 1940, leaving just enough aeroplanes 
and armed men in England to prevent an 
invasion, they sent out all the rest to Africa, 
where Mussolini was now getting ready 
to strike at Egypt. Instead of waiting for 
Mussolini’s attack, the British general (Sir 
Archibald Wavell, later Viceroy of India) 
struck first at the Italians, The Italian navy 
was attacked and many ships were sunk. Then, 
with only 30,000 British Empire and Indian 
troops, Wavell defeated the whole Italian army 
in north Africa, and took more than 130,000 
prisoners. In 1941 Wavell invaded the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland, and then 
Abyssinia. In May 1941 these countries were 
entirely freed. (Sec map on p. 193). 

But, in the meantime, Hitler had been pre¬ 
paring for another blow in Europe. He forced 
all the eastern European countries, except 
Turkey, to join the ‘Axis’. The ‘Axis’ was the 
name given to the alliance of nations with 
Germany, most of them being in central Europe, 


except Japan. His armies invaded eastern 
Europe in March 1941 and occupied Greece. 
All this, however, was a preparation for a much 
bigger blow in the east. For on 22 June 1941 
Hitler invaded Russia, 

Wc have already seen that he had promised 
not to do this, and, up to the last moment 
before the invasion, he went on telling the 
Russians that he was their best friend. But, 
having failed to crush the British, his plan now 
was to conquer Russia. Then, with the help 
of Russian industries, food supplies and men, 
he would have attacked Britain again, later, 
and thus become master of all Europe. 

His attack on Russia was so sudden that it 
succeeded at first. The German armies quickly 
occupied all the western part of Russia, and 
surrounded Leningrad. They reached the 
outskirts of Moscow; they captured the coal and 
iron region of the Rivers Donetz and Don, and 
all the fertile southern plains of the Ukraine, 
the greatest food-supplying region of Russia, 
(See map on p. 191) 

It seemed again as if Hitler would surely 
win the war. With most of Russia and all the 
remainder of continental Europe under his 
control, his supplies of everything needed for 
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Fif. 100 North Africa 



war were enormous* Only the U.S.A. was left 
to help the British and Russians in the fight. 
The U.S.A. was in fact sending much help 
though it had not actually joined the fighting. 

The war now suddenly became really a world¬ 
wide war. Probably because it seemed as 
if the Axis were sure to win, the eastern partner 
of the Axis, Japan, now joined in the fight. 
Like Hitler with his false promises to Russia, 
the Japanese went on trying to deceive the 
U.S.A. until the last moment. Then, all of a 
sudden, without any declaration of war, on 
7 December 1941, the Japanese made a tremen¬ 
dous air-attack upon the American navy 
in Pearl Harbour, the great naval port on the 
island of Hawaii. 

In 1942 the whole force of the Axis powers 
tried hard to finish off the war, but failed. 
It was a hard year for the Allies. The Allies 
included the British Empire, the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A., Free China, Free France and 
Brazil, with armies from most of the European 
countries occupied by the Germans (namely, 
Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece) and a 
Jewish Brigade. 

First, at sea, the Germans sent out their 
submarines to sink British and American ships 
faster than new ones could be built. Many 


were sunk, but at last the submarines began to 
be destroyed faster than they could be replaced. 

Next, in north Africa, the Germans regained 
all that their Italian allies had lost, and they 
were only just stopped at El Alamein, west of 
Alexandria, the great port and naval base of 
Egypt (see Fig. 100). 

Then the Germans made another advance 
further into Russia. This time they captured 
a great part of the northern Caucasus, with 
some of the precious .oil-wells there. They 
reached the River Volga at Stalin^ad (see Fig. 
98). This was the second great turning-point of the 
war. 

If Stalingrad had been taken, most of the 
Russian oil-fields would have been captured 
soon after, and it would have been very difficult 
for Russia to recover from that loss. If Alexan¬ 
dria had been taken, Egypt and the Suez 
Canal would soon afterwards have been in 
German hands too. The way to India and the 
Far East would then have been open, and the 
Germans would have been able to join forces 
with Japan. If the submarines had been able to 
stop American supplies coming across the 
Atlantic, both Britain and Russia would have 
been unable to hold out. 

But none of these things happened. And 
at the end of 1942 the tide began to turn. 
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could not hold the vast region they had so 
swiftly conquered by their surprise attack in 
1942, when they had taken many of the Pacific 
islands and the whole of Indo-China, Malaya, 
Indonesia and Burma, and almost entered India. 
One after another the Japanese armies were 
cut off on island after island, and either captured 


Fig. 101 Tlie atomic bomb 



KEY-QUESTION 

How did the Second World War 
end? 


or destroyed. Then American aeroplanes began 
to drop bombs on Japan itself. 

In the early part of 1944 the Russians drove 
the Germans right out of Russia, and began to 
invade Rumania and Hungary. The other 
Allies made a great landing on the coast of 
France in June, and in August Paris was 
retaken. The next month Germany’s western 


In the winter of 1942 the Allies again drove 
the Axis out of north Africa, this time finally 
and completely. Tripoli and Tunisia were 
captured in the spring of 1943, and in July the 
invasion of Sicily began. At the same time the 
Russians were having their greatest success. 
The whole of the Caucasus region was set 
free; Stalingrad (which had been partly taken) 
was not only retaken, but German armies 
numbering more than 300,000 men were des¬ 
troyed or taken prisoner there. Then the 
Russians began a great advance into the parts 
of their country held by the Germans, getting 
back nearly all they had lost in the previous 
year. 

in September 1943 the Allies invaded Italy, 
and in the following month Italy surrendered. 
Mussolini escaped to join his German friends 
in north Italy, where he held out for a year and 
a half more. 

At the same time the American araiy and 
navy, now at full strength in the Pacific area, 
began a counter-attadk upon the Japanese. 
Within a year it became clear that the Japanese 


boundary was crossed, and in November the 
Allies reached the River Rhine. 

Meanwhile, throughout the year 1943, British 
and American bombers had been making con¬ 
tinuous day and night attacks on German 
factories, submarine harbours, and communica¬ 
tions. It became impossible for the Germans to 
move their supplies; it became impossible even 
for them to go on manufacturing. But they 
made a last attempt to damage England by 
sending over ‘flying bombs’ and ‘rocket aero¬ 
planes’, loaded with huge quantities of explosive, 
guided by radio instead of by a human pilot. 
These did much harm, but were too late to save 
the Germans from defeat. 

At the beginning of 1945 the Russiaits retook 
Warsaw, and began to invade Germany from 
the cast, Budapest, the capital of Hungary, was 
taken in February, and in March the western 
allies crossed the Rhine. In April the great 
manufacturing region of the Ruhr was sur¬ 
rounded, and 100,000 prisoners were taken. 
On 13 April the Russians took Vienna, and 
on 24 April they surrounded Berlin. On 28 
April Mhissolini was captured by Italian 
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patriots and immediately shot. On 1 May it 
was said that Hitler was dead. Germany 
surrendered unconditionally to the United 
Nations, as the Allies were called, on 7 May 1945. 

Thus ended the careers of the Fascist and 
Nazi dictators of Italy and the ‘Third Reich* 
(Hitler’s Germany). The Allies then turned their 
whole strength to the overthrow of the remaining 
enemy, Japan. Meanwhile, the World Con¬ 
ference of Nations, planned by the leaders of 
the three chief allies, Stalin, Roosevelt and 
Churchill, when they met at Yalta in the Crimea 
in February 1945, was taking place at San 
Francisco. 

Within a few days of Germany’s surrender 
the centres of military importance in the 
Japanese home islands were one after another 
destroyed in repeated bombing attacks made by 
hundreds of the huge four-engined aeroplanes 
known as ‘Super-Fortresses’. 

But an even more shattering blow now fell 
upon Japan. As a result of years of experiment 
on the part of scientists from Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., with a Danish physicist, Niels Bohr 
(a winner of the Nobel Prize), and a German- 
Jewish scientist, J. R. Oppenheimer, the release 
of atomic energy through the splitting of the 
atom (see Section 92) was effectively applied 
for destructive purposes, in the making of an 
‘atomic bomb*. On 6 August 1945 the first of 
these bombs was dropped on the city of Hiro¬ 
shima, one of Japan’s greatest military centres. 
The result was devastating. Of the city’s 343,000 
inhabitants, 66,000 were killed and 69,000 
injured. Some died in the original explosion 
and others as a result of radioactivity which 
attacked the blood corpuscles of those exposed. 
This was the effect of the explosion of a single 
‘atomic bomb*. 

On 8 August, another blow fell. The U.S.S.R. 
declared war on Japan, and invaded Manchuria. 
The next day the second atomic bomb was 
dropped, and Nagasaki, the ^eatest naval 
base of south Japan, was almost wiped out. 

On 10 August, the Japanese Government 
offered to surrender on the terms that had been 
laid down by the conference of the ‘Big Three* 
(Marshal Stalin of the U.S.S.R., President 
Truman of the U.S.A., and Prime Minister 
Attlee of Great Britain) ^ at Potsdani on 26 July. 
The surrender was accepted on 14 August. 
So ended fhe Second World War. 


^President Roosevelt had died suddenly, three weeb 
before the surrender of Germany. Mr Attlee had replaced 
Mr Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of Great Britain 
when the Labour Party won the General Election of 1945. 


m KEY-QUESTION 

Who were the principal leaders 
of the nations during the Second 
- World War? 

In the Second World War more than 50,000,000 
men, women and children lost their lives or 
were seriously injured, not counting the many 
millions more who died of famine and dis¬ 
ease. The destruction of property, machinery, 
ships and food is beyond estimation. How can 
such fearful disasters be prevented in future ? 

Mussolini and Hitler were men who made 
themselves leaders of their nations, and kept 
their position of leadership by force. It is true 
that both of them first gained the votes of the 
people in order to get their parties into power. 
But, having got that power, they held oa to it 
by putting an end to any rival party. To do 
this they even had their possible rivals mur¬ 
dered. Among these, in tKe case of Hitler, were 
some who had been his closest friends. 

Such leadership, and such ways of keeping 
the leader in power, are impossible in a free 
and democratically governed country. The 
leader of a democracy has great powers so long 
as he holds his official position. But he holds 
that position only so long as he is trusted by the 
people who have placed him there. He cannot 
become a dictator, or do exactly as he pleases. 
He leads the nation; he docs not drive or force it. 

It was just because of this that Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, who was Prime Minister in Great 
Britain at the beginning of the war, had to give 
place to a new Prime Minister in 1940, when 
Hitler drove the British armies back to Dunkirk. 
The British people wanted a man who would be 
a good leader in time of war. They found him 
in WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

Churchill may well be compared to the great 
Prime Minister of the Seven Years War against 
France, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, of 
whom we learned in Section 64. He had the 
same power of choosing the right men as 
leaders. He had also the power of making people 
feel that, if they went on working bravely and 
patiently, everything would t ome out right in 
the end. As soon as the war in Europe was 
ended, in 1945, the British elected a new 
Parliament. The Labour Party (the moderate 
Socialists) won a majority of the seats, so their 
leader clement attlee became Prime 
Minister, and formed a new government. That 
govjcmment did a great deal to repair the damage 
done by the war, and to get rid of poverty 
in the British Isles, by great schemes of Nation^ 
Insurance, and other socialist measures. Tn 
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spite of the huge losses and destruction caused 
by the war, there is now almost no poverty 
in the British Isles, Every child is well fea, 
properly clothed, and educated from the age of 
5 to 15. Everyone in Britain can get free 
medical attention and treatment when neces¬ 
sary. 

It was the Labour Government of Mr Attlee 
which also made the important decision of 
February 1947 that India should become a free 
and independent nation (sec Section 112). 

It was a lucky thing for the world that during 
the war the U.S.A. also had a President who 
was as great a leader as Churchill, franklin 
DELANO ROOSEVELT had hrst been elected 
President in 1932. An American President is 
elected for a period of four years, and no 
President had ever remained in office for more 
than two such periods continuously, that is for 
a period of eight years all together. But in 1940 
the American people elected Roosevelt for the 
third time, and this was of great help at the 
most dangerous period of the war, when Hitler 
was doing his best to bomb Britain into surren¬ 
der. Though the U.S.A. was not at war with 
Germany, Roosevelt sent supplies from America 
to help the British, and lent them American 
aeroplanes, ships, and machinery. In 1944 
Roosevelt was elected for the fourth time. By 
then the U.S.A. was fighting both Germany 
and Japan. Unhappily Roosevelt did not live 


to sec victory. He died suddenly only three 
weeks before Germany surrendered. 

The leader of Soviet Russia was Joseph 
STALIN, about whom we have already 
learned in Section 103. Stalin was the leader 
of the Soviet Union from the time of Lenin’s 
death in 1924 until he died in 1953. Just as 
Churchill was able to make the British people 
feel that the struggle must go on even when 
Hitler’s victory seemed certain in 1940, so 
Stalin did the same for his people in 1941 and 
1942 when nearly all the richest parts of 
European Russia had been conquered by the 
Germans. By moving quickly a great many of 
the Russian factories into the eastern parts of 
the Soviet Union, where they were safe from 
attack by the Germans, Stalin saved his country 
from defeat in 1941. 

In December 1943 there was a meeting of 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin at Teheran in 
Iran fPersia). In February 1945 they met again 
at Yalta in the south of Russia. These meetings 
were to decide upon plans for working together 
during the war. But at the Yalta meeting it was 
also decided that a Conference of all the Allied 
Nations should meet at San Francisco in April 
1945, to make plans for a League of Nations on 
better lines than the old one which had failed 
to prevent war. That conference decided to 
create the United Nations Organization, about 
which we shall learn in the next chapter. 



ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Explain the causes of the rise of Hitler to power 
in Germany^ and how at last he brought about 
the ruin of that counify. 

2 Describe briefly the course of the Second World 
War^ and how it came to an end. 


Write brief notes on: Mussolini; the Yalta 
Conference; Pfazism; the ^Axis*; Stalingrad; 
General Wavell; Hiroshima. 

Who were the principal leaders of the naiions 
fighting against Hitler^ and what did thgr do? 
Why did Hitler invade Russia and what was the 
result? 
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The World Today 


KEY.QUESTION 

Wliat problems face the nations 
of the Far East toclay? 

In coming to the end of this outline of world 
history, let us make a brief survey of the nations 
of the world as they are today. In doing so, 
let us also see what are the principal problems 
of each country, and how those problems are 
being dealt with. 

We shall begin our survey in the Far East, 
with the Land of the Rising Sun, Japan. The 
Japanese suffered very terribly for having joined 
the Axis powers in the Second World War. 
Their rulers hoped and expected to be able to 
<;pnqucr the whole of China and south-east 
Asia, with the islands of the Pacific Ocean and 
possibly Australia and New Zealand also. 
They would have thus created a great Japanese 
empire. At first it seemed that they would 
succeed, but what actually happened we learned 
in Section 118. As a result of their defeat, the 
Japanese lost the whole of their empire, except 
their homeland, the islands of Japan. A great 
deal of damage was also done to their cities 
and factories by the bombs which the Americans 
dropped on them. 

But Americans also helped them to repair 
the damage when the war was over. Imme¬ 
diately after the war Japan was under American 
rule for some time. The Emperor Hirohito 
kept his title, but the actual government of the 
country was in the hands of the Americans 
and the cities and industries of Japan were 
rebuilt wonderfully quickly. In 1947, the 
Japanese were helped to set up a new govern- 
ment of their own, on American democratic 
lines. Under the Peace Treaty of 1951 Japan 
is now a fully independent nation again, but 
the U.S.A. and Japan have entered into a 
‘Security Pact’ under which American armed 
forces are kept in Japan ‘for international peace 
and security’. 

The greatest problem of the Japanese now is 


how to feed their increasing population, and 
how to find space in their small islands for 
such a large number of people (more than 90 
millions) to earn a livelihood. That was, in fact, 
one of the main reasons for the attempt to 
expand the Japanese empire. The Japanese 
are very skilful workers, and very hard-working, 
so they have become prosperous again. The 
speed of their industrial advance has been quite 
extraordinary. They arc the leading techno¬ 
logical nation in Asia, and, in some fields, in the 
world. Their exports have been growing very 
rapidly. Other nations, naturally, are afraid of 
this, becaasc it makes it more difficult for them 
to sell the articles made by their own people. 
Thus, again, economic rivalry has begim. How 
it could be brought to an end we shall consider 
later. 

China. In Chapter 20 we learned about 
the terrible sufferings of the Chinese people as 
a result of invasions, civil wars, famine and 
disease, in the past century. We also learned 
how the whole of China came under the control 
of the Chinese Communists, who established 
tfu People^s Republic of China in 1949. China has 
the largest population of all countries of the 
world (about 700 million), and the task before 
its government is immense. Even at the time 
when they controlled only a few regions of 
China, the Communists brought about several 
great reforms which made the poor people 
more contented: they seized the land of the rich 
landlords and divided it among the peasants; 
they got rid of corrupt officials; and they set 
up schools and hospitals in large numbers. 
Since 1949 they have done this on a vast scale 
throughout the country; and they arc now 
beginning to build m Chinese industries too. 
All who have visited China agree that there arc 
n^ny signs of improvement. But there arc 
differences of opinion regarding the manner in 
which these improvements have been brought 
about. For those who arc Communists ‘the end 
justifies the mcam’,‘ but by most of those who 
think, as Gandhiji did, that a good result can 
never ulti^tely come about by violence and 
cruelty, it is felt to be a pity that China has had 
to suffer such a violent change. For the Chinese 
arc a ren^rkable people, and their civUization, 
along with India’s, is the oldest remaining 
civilization in the world. They are famous for 
their patience, their skill, and their good 
manners. But a new civilization is now develop¬ 
ing in China, which unfortunately seems to 

^ This meam that it does not matter how your otyect is 
attained, provided that the object or end is a good one. 
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have abandoned the traditional avoidance of 
violence. Force has been used to extend China’s 
boundaries. Violent revolution is encouraged. 
This leaves little chance for friendship between 
India and China, which would have done much 
to spread peace throughout the world. 



Fig. lost Sontli-Easc Asia 



KEY-QUESTION 

What are the special problems 
of Indo-Chlna, Burma aad 
Malaysia? 


Smtli-East Asia. Between China, India and 
Australia there are several important countries; 
but because this region does not look very large 
on a map of Asia we are apt to think it is less 
important than it really is. The whole area 
contains more than 170 million people: it is one 
of the most fertile and thickly populated parts of 
the world, and its population is increasing very 
rapidly, as is the case in all east Asian countries. 

The people are of many different races, 
religions and languages, because settlers have 
come to this part of the world at different times 
from nearly all the surrounding countries. As 
we have seen in Chapter 10 almost the whole of 
the region was colonized from India between 
the first and the eleventh centuries a.d., when 
Hindu and Buddhist civilizations developed 
there. Froni the twelfth century onwards Arabs 
began to come as traders and by the middle 
of the fifteenth century there were large Muslim 
settlements. A century later most of the inhabi¬ 


tants of Malaya and Indonesia were Muslims. 
The people of Burma and Thailand remained 
mostly Buddhists; those of Indo-China are 
Buddhists, Confucians and ancestor-worshippers. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
visit South-east Asia, in 1511. They were followed 
by the Spanish, the Dutch, the French and the 
British, all bent on trading in spices and on 
setting up trading-stations. A large part of this 
region, therefore, was under the control of 
various European nations for a century or more, 
until 1943 when it was conquered by the 
Japanese. In 1945 it was liberated from the 
Japanese, and since then its inhabitants have 
formed themselves into a number of independent 
or self-governing nations, as follows: 

Indo-Ciliiiia. After being a French colony 
for nearly a hundred years, Indo-China was 
occupied by the Japanese from 1943 to 1945. 
When the war ended the French came back, 
but Communist nationalist forces fought them 
to great effect. At a conference at Geneva 
in 1954 the territory was divided to form the 
states of Laos, Cambodia and North and South 
Vietnam. Cambodia has attempted, so far fairly 
successfully, to remain neutral. North Vietnam 
is imder Communist control. The other two 
countries have been continuously disturbed by 
Communist forces. The confused situation and 
the threat of Communist China make this one of 
the worst trouble spots in the world. 

Thailand, formerly called Siam^ is one of 
the very few south-east Asian countries that has 
never been under the rule of Europeans. Until 
1932 its king was an absolute monarch. When 
the Japanese invaded south-east Asia in 1943 
the Siamese did not resist, and the king retained 
his throne when the war came to an end. 
Thailand has now set up a constitutional 
monarchical government but with military 
leaders much involved in government. 

In addition to the Thais or Siamese, who are 
mostly farmers growing rice in the fertile river- 
valleys, the population includes a number of 
Chinese and Malays who are traders and have 
acquired Siamese nationality. Most of the 
people are Buddhists. They live in small villages; 
the only large town is Bangkok, the capital. 

Burma, a country with an ancient civilization 
based on Buddhism, was an independent nation 
under its own kings until 1885 when it was 
conquered hy the British and made into a 
province of India. Fifty-two years later it was 
separated from India and became a British 
Crown Colony. During the Second World War 
the country suffered a great deal,, as it was the 
battle-ground between the Allied forces and the 
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Japanese. Most of the towns were destroyed 
by bombing, and the trade of the country, in 
rice, teak and oil, was completely ruined. 

Wien the British reoccupied the country in 
1945 they proposed to make Burma a self- 
governing riominion; but the Burmese wished 
to remain independent. It was agreed in 1947 
that a Constituent Assembly should be elected 
to decide the future of the country, and in the 
same year that Assembly decided that Burma 
shoulci become an independent Republic out¬ 
side the Commonwealth. Since independence 
Burma has run into difficulties. Democracy has 
been abandoned. In 1962 the army under 
General ne-win took over the government, 
and began to follow a policy very hostile to any 
foreign influence in the country. 

Malaysia consists of the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula, the islands of Singapore and 
Penang, and Sarawak and Sabah on the island 
of Borneo. The Federation was formed in 1963. 

Malaya, after periods of Portugue.se and then 
Dutch influence, came under British rule in the 
early part of the last century. The Japanese 
took it in 1942. When it was retaken in 1945 
the British offered to set up a Federation of the 
Malay States. There was delay over this, however, 
because of the disorder caused by Communist 
rebels terrorizing the country. This Federation 
was formed in the end and became an inde¬ 
pendent country within the Comr^ onwealth in 
1957. 

Sabah ^formerly British North Borneo) came 
under British control in 1882, first under a 
Chartered Company and then as a Crown 
Colony. Sarawak came under British protection 
in 1888. In 1946 the Rajah, who was of British 
origin himself, ceded the territory to Great 
Britain. 

These states, too small in themselves to 
achieve real independence, joined the Federa¬ 
tion of Malaya to form Malaysia. The new 
Federation has many problems, the most urgent 
being the violent opposition of Indonesia to its 
very existence. The territories in Borneo are 
being disturbed by Indonesian forces and British 
troops have had to be sent to help the Malay¬ 
sians protect their borders. There are also 
internal difficulties caused by the mixed popula¬ 
tion. Many Chinese and Indians live there, 
and there has been tension between them and 
the Malay population. The territories, as in 
all federations, are jealous of their rights. 
How the new country will deal with all these 
destructive forces is not yet certain. 


KEY-QUESTION 

Wluit i« the epeclel Importance 
of India in the modem world? 

Ceylon, India and Pakistan all became fully 
independent self-governing Dominions of the 
Commonwealth in 1947. Since then India has 
declared itself a secular state (that is, a .state in 
which no special favour is .shown to any religion), 
and Pakistan has declared itself an Islamic Re¬ 
public. Ceylon, under the new government elected 
in 1956, seemed likely to become a republic, 
probably with Buddhism as the official religion 
and Sinhalese as the national language. In all 
three countries there have been difficulties 
due to the fact that different languages are 
spoken in different areas, giving rise to the 
danger of ‘linguistic nationalism’ breaking up 
the unity of the newly created countries unless 
wiser counsels prevail. 

India is of great importance in the world 
today, not only because it is the second largest 
nation in population in the wwld (China 
being the largest) but because—mainly through 
the leadership of its great Prime Minisjer, the late 
Jawaharlal Nehru—it is now helping to keep 
the balance between the tw^o great rival groups 
of nations, those under Communist rule and 
those under non-Communist democratic govern¬ 
ments. By remaining ‘neutral’, that is, not 
taking the part of cither of the rival groups, and 
by developing a moderate socialist economic 
system on its own lines, India is helping other 
nations to see that it is possible for people to 
become prosperous and happy without being 
deprived of freedom and without being ‘regi¬ 
mented’, or disciplined like soldiers, by force 
and fear. 

India has made great progress economically, 
guided by the Five-Year Plans, which have 
enabled vast multipurpose schemes of irrigation, 
generation of electric power and flood control 
to be undertaken, with the result that food 
production has been substantially increased 
and the standard of living of the villagers has 
improved. 

In India, too, a non-violent revolutionary 
movement began in 1951 which may have far- 
reaching consequences not only for the Indian 
people but for those of all countries where the 
standards of living of the poor and the rich arc 
intolerably different. That movement is known 
as Bhoodan Tajna —the land-gifts mission. It 
was started on 18 April 1951 by acharya 
viNOBA BHAVE, one of the most earnest 
disciples of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Seeing that there was a danger of violent 
revolution being stirred up by the Communists 
in one of the poorest parts of India, the Telugu 
region of the then Hyderabad State, Vinobaji 
resolved to try to bring about a non-violent 
revolution instead, by persuading those who had 
land to donate whatever they could spare to those 
who had none, and thereby to enable the latter 
to earn a livelihood. The movement succeeded 
beyond all expe<;tations, and since 1951 its 
originator and his co-Workers have developed it 
in many other parts of India. Within three 
years over 4,OOO,0OO acres of land had been 
donated, and distribution began amongst those 
who most needed it. 

Vinoba says of the movement: ‘My mission is 
not to stave off a revolution. I want to prevent 
a violent revolution and create a non-violent 
revolution.... I make a claim of the correct¬ 
ness of this work for three reasons. It is in tune 
with the cultural traditions of India. It contains 
in it the seeds of economic and social revolution. 
And, lastly, it can help in the establishment of 
peace in the world.... I refuse to agree that 
my attempt to make landed people give away 
their land voluntarily to the landless is contrary 
to the trends of history. New things can happen. 
Nothing like the Russian revolution had 
happened before, but it happened. So also 
this can happen. It is a historical necessity.’ 

Perhaps this may be yet another example 
of inspiration from India helping to solve the 
problems of humanity. 

Indonesia, formerly the Dutch East Indies, 
was nearly all under Dutch rule for almost 150 
years, until it was occupied by the Japanese in 
1942. The island of Java came under Dutch 
control as long ago as 1684. When the Japanese 
surrendered in 1945, the Dutch returned,but they 
found that an independent republican govern¬ 
ment had been set up at Djal^rta, the capital, 
under soekarno, hatta, and sjahrir, 
all leading Indonesian nationalists. At first the 
Dutch attempted to regain control by force, but 
they found it impossible to govern the country 
against the almost unanimous opposition of the 
people. As a result of a number of roimd-tablc 
conferences the independence of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia was recognized 
in the Hague Agreement of 1949. Under this 
agreement the Dutch kept only Western New 
Guinea (the remainder of that island being 
under British and Australian rule). Western 
New Guinea, now called West Irian, has also 
been transferred to Indonesia, with the help of 
the United Nations. The most serious problem 
of the Indonesian Republic is the overpopulation 


of Java and the danger of violent revolution 
through the spread of Communism, mainly 
among the large Chinese population of the 
islands. 

The PhiUppiiie lelande were named in 
honour of Prince Philip of Spain' when they were 
discovered by Magellan (a Portuguese, in the 
service of Spain) during his voyage round 
the world in 1519-22. Magellan, in fact, lost 
his life in a fi^ht with ^e islanders. After 
Magellan, Spanish colonists went there and 
established a city at Manila, from which they 
governed the islands for more than three 
hundred years. Many of the Filipino natives of 
the islands became Roman Catholics under 
Spanish influence, and Catholic Christianity is 
still the religion of most of the people. In 1898, 
after the war between the U.S.A. and Spain, 
the islands were ceded to the Americans. They 
had difficulty in subduing the people, who had 
hoped for independence when freed from 
Spanish rule. In 1934 the Philippines Com¬ 
monwealth was established, giving the Filipinos 
almost full self-government. In 1942 the islands 
were occupied by the Japanese during the 
Second World War, but they were reconquered 
by the Americans at the end of 1944, In ful¬ 
filment of the promise made in 1934, complete 
independence was granted in 1946, except for 
certain reservations allowing the U.S.A. to 
maintain military bases on the islands and to 
enjoy some trade privileges. The islanders are 
now imder their own elected rulers, with a 
republican form of government. There is still 
a good deal of social unrest, owing to the great 
differences between the standards of living of 
the rich and the poor. 

' He became King Philip II, whose armada tried to 
invade England in 1588. 
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K£ Y-QUESTION 

Yfhmt are the problems fsciiif 
Australia and South Africa? 

Anatralia and New Zealand. The problem 
of Australia is almost exactly the opposite of that 
of the south-east Asian countries, for Australia 
is a vast country, twice the size of India, with a 
’ very small population—only about 11 million 
or less than half that of Mysore State. It is 
true that a large region in the centre of 
Australia is desert, where very few people 
can live unless ways are found of bringing water 
to it. But it is a country rich in minerals—gold, 
silver, copper, iron and coal; and its people 
are very prosperous. You would think it to be 
just the right place for colonization by the 
millions of people of Japan and other Asian 
countries which arc overcrowded. But that is 
just the problem. The people of Australia have 
a very high standard of living. To keep that 
standard high, they have to earn high wages. 
They are afraid that if a large number of people 
come to Australia, willing to work for low wages 
because they can live cheaply, as many of the 
Asian peoples can, there w-ill be unemployment 
for those born in Australia, and their standard of 
living will go down. For this reason the Austra¬ 
lian government does not allow people to enter 
Australia as settlers unless they have enough 
money to live pn. The people of the over¬ 
crowded countries of south-east Asia feci that 
this is very unfair. But Australia and New 
Zealand are both fully self-governing Dominions, 
and, like all the free nations of the Common¬ 
wealth, they have complete freedom to manage 
their own affairs as they wish. 

A great many of the inhabitants of Australia 
and New Zealand went there as colonists from 
the British Isles, or are descended from such 
colonists. They therefore like to follow British 
customs and maimers to a large extent. Their 
language, too, is English, though in Australia 
it is spoken in the Australian way which is more 
like American English than the English spoken 
in England. In New Zealand, which has an area 
about the same as that of Uttar Pradesh with a 
population of hardly two and a half millions (as 
against nearly 73 million in U.P.), there are 
still many people belonging to the Maori race, 
who inhabited the country before Europeans 
came there. They take part in the affairs of the 
country on terms of complete equality with the 
other inhabitants of the country. 

The Repablic of South Africa. The 
most important country in the southern half of 


the continent of Africa is the Republic of South 
Africa. That country has to face a very difficult 
problem.The whole region was originally inhabit¬ 
ed by African peoples—Bantus, Bushmen, and 
Hottentots. They still number about 11 million 
out of the total population of 16 millions in the 
Republic. AboutSOO years ago the Dutch began to 
set up colonies in South Africa. About 150 years 
later the British came, and they also established 
colonies. In 1900 there was a war (the Boer 
War) between the British and the Dutch. The 
British won; but in the terms for peace it was 
agreed that they would make South Africa a 
self-governing Dominion, and one of the most 
famous Boer generals, general smuts, who 
had fought against the British, became the first 
Prime Minister of the new Dominion. In the 
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meantime, many Indians also went to South 
Africa, mostly as labourers, and they subse¬ 
quently became small traders. Their standard of 
living was lower than that of the Dutch and 
the British, and this caused the same problem 
as the one which the Australians fear—that the 
white man will be urable to compete with 
people who can accept lower wages, and will 
have to lower his standard of living. The 
African inhabitants have a still lower standard 
of living, so that makes the problem still more 
serious. 

The Gk)vernment of the Republic, now 
mainly controlled by the descendants of the 
Dutch colonists, who call themselves ‘Afrikaners’, 
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is making it more and more difiBcult for others 
to live in South Africa. It not only refuses to 
give equal citizenship rights to those who are 
not of European birth or descent, but it is 
trying to make them occupy different regions of 
the country and live in different parts of the 
towns, so that they may be kept quite apart 
from the European population. This policy is 
known as ^apartheid' or ^separation’. It is felt 
to be very unjust and wrong, not only by the 
non-European Africans, but also by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the governments of most 
other civilized <;ountries, and by the Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

But South Africa is fully independent and so it 
is difficult to make the government change its 
policy. Attempts are being made to persuade 
other countries to stop trading with South 
Africa, so causing economic difficulties in the 
country, which will, it is hoped, make the 
government stop trying to bring in ‘apartheid’. 
Other people are trying to convince the 
South Africans that such a policy is wrong, 
and will surely lead to serious trouble. It is 
difficult to do that at present, for the present 
extremist government is determined to force 
‘apartheid* upon the people. It can only be 
hoped that in course of time the South African 
people will elect a government with more 
moderate views. In the meantime, the non- 
European population of South Africa is be¬ 
coming more and more hostile, and that is a 
very dangerous thing, because it includes four- 
fifths of the entire population of the republic 
and is increasing at a more rapid rate than the 
group of people of European descent. Hatred is 
never overcome by hatred, as Buddha taught, and 
violence from one side is certain to provoke 
violence on the other. South Africa is like a 
sleeping volcano that might erupt destructively 
at any moment. 

In 1961 South Africa became a republic 
and left the Commonwealth because of the 
opposition of the other members to her racial 
policies. 



KEY-QUESTION 

What ofiportimltiefl and what 
dangers face the Middle East 
coontriee today? 


The Middle East. The future of the countries 
of the Middle East is also one of the most 
serious problems of today. Those countries 
include the following: Iran (Perssia), IRAQ 
(Mesopotamia), the other countric of Arabia 


(sAUDI ARABIA, YEMEN, JORDAN, 
ISRAEL, LEBANON, SYRIA), TURKEY, 
eoypt(u.a.r.),the SUDAN, and Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia). These countries, until a few years 
ago, used to be ‘the dividing-line between 
old Asia and new Europe’, for they were all 
backward at a time when Europe was making 
tremendous material progress. But now, along 
with the new nations of Asia, they are awaken¬ 
ing to new life, and they have become the 
dividing-line between old Europe and new 
Asia. Civilization had its beginnings in these 
Middle East countries, and several great civi¬ 
lizations have arisen, developed and died out 
there in the past 7000 years. Once this was the 
richest part of the world. It was ruined by 
invasions, by wars between rival kings and 
empires, by destruction and famine. It became 
mostly desert, where very few people could 
live (see Section 35). 



Now, a new sort of wealth has been discovered 
imder the desert-sands of several of those 
countries, wealth that every modern nation 
needs for its industries and its transport. That 
wealth is OIL. It is bringing new riches to the 
people of the Middle East; it is also bringing 
them into great danger. 

’To Western Europe and to America the oil 
of the Middle East is vitally important, but 
all the area to the north is ruled by Com¬ 
munist governments. The Western governments 
are very anxious that the area should not fall 
under Communist control,while the Communists 
are trying to increase their influence there. Thus, 
the Middle East, rich in oil and other possible 
mineral wealth, and with a sparse population 
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(about 130 million people in 12 million square 
miles, mostly semi-desert) is one of the chief 
trouble-spots of the world. The governments of 
some of the countries are very unstable. Iraq, 
particularly, has had a scries of violent revolu¬ 
tions.. 

At present the people of the countries where 
oil is being found in large quantities—Iran, 
Iraq, and the other Arab States—are fairly 
contented because their rulers are getting a 
great deal of wealth from the sale of the oil 
(developed mostly by American and British 
companies), and are spending much of it on 
improving the condition of their subjects, 
building schools and hospitals, and helping them 
in many other ways. But wealth that comes 
quickly and without hard work is usually 
dangerous to those who get it. We can only hope 
that the people of the countries in theMiddleEast 
will be wise enough to continue to use well the 
riches that have come to them so unexpectedly 
and suddenly, and will not get drawn into 
quarrels about it. 

Three countries of the Middle East must be 
mentioned as of particular importance. They 
arc Turkey, Egypt and Israel. 

Turkey, as we learned in Section 101, 
became a modern nation under the leadership of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, after the First World 
War. Mustapha Kemal died in 1938, but his 
successor as President of the Turkish Republic, 
ISMET INONU, continued the policy of 
building up the Turkish nation in Asia Minor, 
by the spread of education, medical aid, irriga¬ 
tion and industries, instead of attempting to 
regain the territory lost during the First World 
War. Turkey remained neutral during the 
Second World War, and thus gained further 
strength. After the war, the U.S.S.R., which 
had always wished to have an outlet to the 
Mediterranean, tried to persuade the Turkish 
government to agree to a request to establish 
Soviet military bases on the Turkish side of the 
Dardanelles, the entrance to the Black Sea. 
The western powers were afraid that this would 
lead to the spread of Communism in Greece 
and Turkey, and thence into the Middle East. 
They encouraged Turkey to refuse the Russian 
request, and President Truman also made a 
large grant of dollars to help the governments 
of Greece and Turkey to purchase arms and to 
check the spread of Communism in those 
countries. The Truman Doctrine as it was called, 
by which the U.S.A. helped non-Communist 
countries to check the spread of Communism, 
and the Marshall Plan by which the U.S.A. 
made large grants of money to help other 


countries to repair the damage caused by the 
war, were regarded as hostile acts by the 
Communists (who wanted discontent to spread 
in non-Communist countries), and led to the 
‘Cold War’ of 1945-55—a period when there 
was no actual fighting but much ill-feeling 
between the western democracies and the 
Communist states. 




KEY-QUESTION 

Why is there hoetility between 
the Arabs and the Jews? 


Egypt (The United Arab Republic) is the 
country in which civilization probably first 
developed, but which has had a very sad history 
for the last 2500 years. For nearly 3000 years, 
until 700 B.C., Egyptian civilization continued 
in splendour: then it began to decline, and 
since 700 b.g. Egypt has been invaded and 
conquered over and over again, by the Ethio¬ 
pians, Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, French and British. 
It is not surprising that Egypt became one of 
the unhappiest countries in the world, most of 
the people being miserably poor, while a few 
were enormously rich. In 1922 Egypt regained 
its independence, but hardly any improvements 
were made until 1952 when there was a revolu¬ 
tion in which the king was driven out of the 
country, and the army took over the government. 
The present government, under president 
NASSER, has improved the condition of the 
peasants and is developing industries and 
irrigation works. Egypt’s influence has greatly 
increased and, under a stable government, her 
condition seems more hopeful than it has for 
many centuries. 

South of Egypt is The Sudan, which has 
been an independent country since 1956. It 
used to be ruled jointly by the British and the 
Egyptians. After the construction of the great 
dam across th^ River Nile at Sennar, by the 
British, the Sudan has become more prosperous. 
It ^ows the best cotton in the world in the 
region irrigated firom the river. 
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Bast of the Sudan is Eth£og9im, formerly known 

as A.hyssinia, Tiiiii is a very ancient independent 
kingdom, high up on the plateau of north-east 
Africa. It was conquered by the Italians in 
1935, but during the Second World War it was 
liberated by the British, and its emperor, 
HAILE SELASSIE, wasrcstorcd to his throne. 
Under his wise rule many improvements arc 
being made, and the country is gradually being 
modernized. 

Israel is the country of the Jews: it used to 
be known as Palestine. The Jews (or Hebrews) 
arc a remarkable race of people. Their civiliza¬ 
tion is one of the oldest in the world (see Section 
12), but they have been even more unfortunate 
than the Egyptians, for they have not only been 
conquered many times but were actually driven 
out of their homeland, Palestine, for nearly 
2000 years. After 1917 they were able to return 
there with the help of the British, and to create 
in Palestine a national state for themselves, 
which they named after their ancestor, Israel. 
They are a remarkably skilful, inventive and 
hard-working people. Many of the world’s 
most famous scientists, doctors, musicians and 
scholars, have been Jews. 

Palestine, the country to which the Jews 
returned, was for 1000 years under Muslim 
rule, from the time of the Arab conquest of the 
Middle East in the seventh century a.d. (sec 
Section 39). Most of the land was in the posses¬ 
sion of small uneducated Arab farmers, and 
when the Jews returned to Palestine they bought 
the land from the Arabs. The Arabs then found 
themselves with no means of livelihood because, 
being poor and uneducated, they could not 
compete with the Jews in trade or in any other 
way. This caused great discontent in the 
neighbouring Arab countries, with the result 
that there have been frequent small wars in 
that region. In the course of the worst of these 
wars, in 1948-9, 600,000 Arabs left Israel as 
refugees. Arabs in Israel are now a small 
minority. These refugees serve as one of the 
main points of dispute between Israel and the 
Arab countries. I'hc danger is that when such 
wars start, other nations may take sides and 
join in. The United Nations Organization is 
trying to check this, but the danger has not 
yet ended. The Egyptians and other Arab 
peoples arc very hostile to the Jews, while, on 
the other hand, some of the western nations 
admire and encourage them because they are 
clever, and also because they have suffered 
so much in the past, even during the time of 
Hitler and until the end of the Second World 
War (see Section 115). 


QVeSTION 

How iuui ttSJJL 
since the war? 

Now we come to the nations of Europe. 
Largest of all is the vast VnUm S#vM 
Sodallat Repnblica, which includes not only 
Russia but also most of northern and north¬ 
eastern Asia* We have already learned a good 
deal about this great country which, since 1918, 
has been under the Communist government 
that came into power after the Russian revolu¬ 
tion. 

The Soviet Union suffered the loss of about 
20 million lives in the Second World War, 
and terrible damage was caused by the Germans 
who invaded Russia and occupied almost the 
whole of the w'estern and southern parts of the 
country from 1941 to 1943. But in 1944 the 
Russians drove the Germans right out, and then 
invaded the countries of eastern Europe which 
had been under German control. When the 
war came to an end in 1945, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment jiciped the people of those countries to 
set up Communist governments. The following 
countries of Europe arc therefore now under 
Communist control in addition to the Soviet 
Union: Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

HUNGARY, RUMANIA, BULGARIA, YUGO¬ 
SLAVIA and ALBANIA. The Baltic states 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, which had 
been independent countries previously, were 
annexed by the Soviet Union in 1940. 

Also under Communist control is the eastern 
half of Germany. At the end of the war in 
Europe, in 1945, Marshal Stalin, President 
Truman and Prime Minister Attlee met at 
Potsdam near Berlin, and agreed that, until 
a new government could be set up for the whole 
of Germany, that country should be divided 
into four regions, to be governed by the four 
occupying powers, the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, and France. The Russians set 
up a Communist government in the part of 
Germany under their control, and removed 
most of the usable machinery to Russia as 
‘reparations’, that is, to pay for the damage 
caused by the Germans in Russia. Thus the 
Communist-controlled german democra¬ 
tic REPUBLIC of eastern Germany came 
into existence. 

The most remarkable of the post-war accom¬ 
plishments of Stalin was the development of 
Soviet Asia. In the far north at Vorkuta between 
the Ob and Pechora rivers, vast supplies of coal 
were discovered in a region which is ice-bound 
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for the greater part of the year. By means of 
convict labour a railway 800 miles in length 
was built, and by 1951 ten million tons of 
coal was being mined annually, and iron was 
being brought from the east to feed a newly 
erected steel plant. This was a wonderful 
accomplishment, but it is estimated to have cost 
the lives of at least a million prisoners. In the 
soutii the Republic of Tadzhikistan was modern¬ 
ized. This backward region, where a million 
people, of Persian origin and Muslim faith, 
live between the Pamir plateau and the Altai 
mountains, on the borders of Afghanistan, has 
been provided with irrigation and electricity, 
and thereby enabled to produce huge quantities 
of cotton and jute. 

In agriculture Soviet policy has not been 
quite so successful. Drastic measures in the 
early days made many of the peasants bitter 
and un-cooperative. There have been massive 
failures to reach planned targets. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953 his power was 
divided between five of those who had worked 
under him—Malenkov, Bulganin, Beria, Molotov 
and Khrushchev. But, a few months later, 
Beria was arrested and executed for treason. 
Malenkov was Premier for a short time but 
he was then replaced by Bulganin and Khrush¬ 
chev. Khrushchev remained leader until 1964. 

Since 1956, as the U.S.S.R. has become more 
prosperous, the more frightening features of the 
Stalinist era have been relaxed. The forced 
labour camps have, for the most part, been 
abandoned, and fear of the secret police and 
sudden arrest is declining. More emphasis is 
now being placed on consumer-goods (food, 
clothing, household goods), which are today 
much more easily obtainable than in the old 
days when all the stress was laid on heavy 
industries. The standard of living of the 
ordinary Russian has greatly improved since 
Stalin’s deadi. 

How fiir Russian technology has progrewed 
was given dramatic publicity by the launching, 
in 1957, of the first space satellite ever sent 
by man to orbit the earm. 

iWe has also been an easing-off of the *Ck>ld 
War’* Kkruahehev, unlike Communist Chinese 
leaders, dedkred that he did not think war 
with capitalist coimtries inevitable. The new 
leaders, BBLXZHNav and kosyoin, seem 
to agree with him. Limited agreement stopping 
further tests of nuclear weapons has been 
rCach^ between the U.S.A., Britain and the 
UJS.S.R. Should these things indicate the 
beginning of the end of the ‘(5>ld War’ world 
peace would be very much nearer* 



KEY.QUESTION 

How did Britain fare daring the 
war and after it? 

The non-Conununist countries of Europe, 
with which we have not dealt so far, arc the 
following: turkey (the small part of it in 
the south-eastern corner of Europe), Greece, 

ITALY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, THE 
GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC, DENMARK, 
FINLAND, SWEDEN, NORWAY, BELGIUM, 
THE NETHERLANDS (Holland), LUXEM¬ 
BURG, FRANCE, SPAIN, GREAT BRITAIN, 

EIRE (Southern Ireland), and Iceland. 

OrsMrt Brtoia and the Gonuaimwealdk 

Because, by the time the Second World War 
ended in 1945, most of the nations of the 
world were involved in it on one side or the 
other, it is apt to be forgotten that^or tnore 
than two years Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
em^ed tiu onslaught of the Axis forces dmost 
maiA»d by the armed forces of other eoutOries. A 
few days before Hiuer invaded Poland, the 
Soviet Union had signed a ten-year treaty of 
neutrality with'Germany. Within a month aft» 
the invasion of Poland, Germany and Russia 
divided that country ^tween them. Russian 
troops invaded Finland and the Baltic States 
soon afterwards. In May, 1940, the Belgian army 
surrendered to the Germans, and in Juim the 
Frendi government agreed to the occupation of 
most of France by the German army. Britain 
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and the Commonwealth were left to carry 
on the struggle alone. They were not prepared 
for war, as Germany was; a large part of their 
army and most of its equipment had been lost 
at Dunkirk after the Belgian surrender. Only 
the Navy and Air Force and civilians with 
hardly any weapons remained to prevent the 
Germans from invading the British Isles. Yet, 
in spite of enormous losses of aeroplanes and 
ships, Britain saved herself from invasion. 
Throughout nearly five years of war the Germans 
occupied the whole coast of Europe opposite the 
British Isles, with only a few miles of sea separat¬ 
ing them from England. They poured bombs by 
day and by night onto .English factories, harbours 
and cities, killing thousands of people and doing 
enormous damage. Only when Hitler invaded 
Russia in 1941, and when Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour at the end of the same year, were the 
Commonwealth forces joined by the forces 
of two other great nations, the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A., to oppose the Axis forces of Italy, 
Germany and Japan. 

In WINSTON CHURCHILL the British found 
a remarkable leader who carried them through 
the darkest days of the war. But, as soon as 
Germany had been defeated, the British people 
voted for the replacement of Churchill’s coali¬ 
tion government by a Labour government, 
with CLEMENT ATTLEE as Prime Minister. 
Instead of being the second wealthiest country 
in the world (the U.S.A. being the wealthiest), 
Britain was by that time ruined financially, and 
many of her cities were in ruins too. The Labour 
government had an immense task of reconstruc¬ 
tion before it. It followed a policy of moderate 
Socialism, by nationalizing several important 
basic industries (including railways, coal, 
electricity, civil aviation, and the Bank of 
England). It set about the work of creating a 
Welfare State in the British Isles, with social 
insurance, family allowances, education for all 
and national health services. By 1950 Britain 
had made a remarkable recovery, by means of 
hard work and the acceptance (rather grud¬ 
gingly) of rationing and a lower standard of 
living for everyone. At the general election of 
1951 the Conservative Party gained a majority 
of seats in Parliament, and formed a government 
with Sir Winston Churchill as Prime Minister 
again. The Conservatives also won the elections 
of 1955 and 1959 and stayed in power until 
1964 when the Labour Party, under Harold 
WILSON, returned to government. Under the 
Conservatives Britain’s economic recovery 
continued and the standard of living im¬ 
proved, but progress was not as fast as in 


many other European countries. 

Probably the most far-reaching change in the 
post-war period of Britain has been the develop¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth. Less than a century 
ago, in 1867, that development began in the 
creation of the Dominion of Canada, in which 
were joined people of two different races, re¬ 
ligions and cultures, the French and the British, 
who had so often fought each other in the past. 
In 1901 Australia also became a Dominion, 
on the same federal lines, each state being self- 
governing as regards its internal affairs. In 
1907 New Zealand attained the same status, 
and this was the first of the British colonial 
territories, having a fairly large population of 
non-British origin, to become fully self-governing 
within the Commonwealth. Soon afterwards 
came a still bolder step. In 1909, after the Boer 
War, in which the British and the Dutch in 
South Africa fought each other fiercely for three 
years, the Union of South Africa was brought 
into existence, several self-governing provinces 
being combined federally, most of them having 
a majority of people of Dutch origin in their 
non-African population.^ 

But by far the greatest changes in the Com¬ 
monwealth took place immediately after the 
Second World War, when the Labour Govern¬ 
ment of Britain, under Mr Attlee, the Prime 
Minister, offered complete e^^uality of status in 
the Commonwealth to three entirely non- 
European nations: India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
Burma was also offered Dominion status, 
but decided to remain wholly independent 
and outside the Commonwealth.* Since 
that time many other parts of the old British 
Empire have been given independence and 
become members of the Commonwealth. Most 
of these new members are in Africa. Among 
the most important are Ghana, Nigeria, 
Kenya and Malaysia. 

The Commonwealth, which began as a 
group of self-governing British colonies, noW 
consists of nations whose inhabitants in most 
cases are non-British in origin. That they arc 
wholly free to manage their own affairs is clear 
firom the fact that in some matters they follow 
completely opposing policies (for example, 
Pakistan and India over Kashmir), and also 
from the fact that some have declared themselves 
to be republics, while others recognize the 
British monarch as their constitutional head. 

^ South Africa left the Ck>mmonwealth in 1961, 

* Eire (Southern Ireland) had also, much earlier, been 
offered Dominion status, but had decided to be a 
rq>ublic outside the Commonwealth. 
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Nevertheless, though so different in many ways, 
the Dominions have shown that they have 
enough in common to make them wish to retain 
the intangible link of membership of the Com¬ 
monwealth. It may be that this is a hopeful 
sign that the creation of ‘One World* is not 
wholly an unrealizable dream. 




KEY-QUESTION 
How are the Western democracies 
trying to help non-Gommunlst 
countries and prevent Commu¬ 
nism from spreading? 


It was mentioned in Section 126 that at the 
end of the war Germany was divided into four 
regions, ruled by the four occupying powers, 
Soviet Russia, the U.S.A., Britain and France, 
and that the Russians set up the German Demo^ 
craiic Republic under Gonuniinist control, in 
Eastern Germany. In Western Germany the 
U.S.A., Britain and France helped the Germans 
to create the German Federal Republic, which 
united all the remainder of Germany into a 
democratic federation. With the help of their 
former enemies, the energetic people of Western 
Germany soon performed marvels of reconstruc¬ 
tion of their ruined country. Power-stations and 
factories were rebuilt; coal-mines, railways and 
ports were made usable again. Within ten years 
from the end of the war, Western Germany 
had reached the pre-war level of industrial 
production. 

But, though Germany, Russia and Britain 
were the gpreatest sufferers in the Second World 
War, much loss of life and enormous damage 
had been inflicted also on most of the other 
countries of Europe, except those which had 
remained neutral: Spain, Switzerland and 
Sweden. More than anything, therefore, peace 
was needed for them to have time to recover 
and rebuild their broken homes and factories. 
This seeim perfectly clear. Then why did 
th^ not have peace? 

It is true that there was no war going on 
in Europe. But all the bigger nations, and 
many of the smaller ones, have spent and 
are spending huge sums of money on maintain¬ 
ing armies and air forces, with guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, and warships, in readiness for war, 


if required. These men, money and materials 
could be used to improve everyone’s standard 
of living. Then, why do they waste them on 
armaments? The answer is that they are afraid 
of their neighbours. The sad fact is that men 
have not yet learned to settle their quarrels 
peacefully, in spite of the terrible sufferings 
inflicted and endured in many wars. And 
those who cannot settle their disputes peacefully 
arc always afraid of what their enemies may do 
to them. 

The world is now divided into countries 
under Communist governments and those ruled 
by non-Communist governments. It is one of the 
principal ideas of Communism (as taught by 
Karl Marx, Lenin, and their followers in the 
modern world) that it must spread into all 
countries. As ‘the end justifies the means*, 
it does not matter how it is spread, even by 
deceit, violence or cruelty. The non-Communisi 
governments are afraid of the spread of Com¬ 
munism: their leaders believe that happiness and 
peace cannot be brought to mankind by evil 
means. Some of them agree with the aims of 
Communism (which we call ‘Socialism*) but 
disagree with the methods which Communists 
use to achieve those aims. Others disagree with 
both the aims and methods, and believe that 
Socialism is not necessary. But all who are not 
Communists agree that Communism should not 
be spread by force and fear. To prevent that, 
some of the non-Communist governments have 
made agreements among themselves since 1948, 
promising to help each other against the spread 
of Communism. 

Until the end of 1947 the nations who defeated 
Hitler tried to agree on various plans to keep 
the world at peace. But when the non-Com- 
munists found that the Communist governments 
were bent on spreading Communism every¬ 
where, by any means, they decided that they 
must find a way of preventing this. They agreed 
upon a policy of containment, which means that 
they decided to do everything possible, short 
of actual war, to prevent Communism from 
spreading beyond the coimtries in which it is 
already established. There were two ways of 
doing this. The first was by making defensive 
military alliances between the non-Communist 
governments, promising to help each other by 
armed force, if armed force were used by Com¬ 
munists against any non-Communist country. 
Such an alliance was the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), in which the nations 
wluch inhabit the countries of the north Atlantic 
region agreed to help each other with armed 
force, if need arose. At first, in 1948, a Treaty 
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was signed at Brussels between Britain, France 
and the Benelux countries (Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands and Luxemburg). In 1949 this was 
extended to include the ‘North Atlantic* 
nations—the U.S. A., Canada, Iceland, Norway, 
Denmark, Portugal, and Italy. Greece and 
Turkey joined in 1952. The German Federal 
Republic joined in 1955. 

In 1954 a similar organization to ‘contain* 
Communism in the eastern hemisphere was set 
up. It was called the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), and included the U.S.A., 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines, For 
the same purpose in the Middle East another 
organization was set up, called the Bagdad 
Pact. The intention of all these alliances of non- 
Communist powers was to ‘contain* Communism 
within the boundaries of the present Communist- 
governed countries. 

But the most powerful reason for the spread 
of Communism is the discontent of poverty- 
stricken people who feel that there is no hope 
of improving their lot without violent revolution. 
If non-Communist governments can show such 
people that their lot can be rapidly improved 
without violence, there is much less likelihood of 
Communism spreading. This has been proved 
to be so in countries such as Britain and India. 

Therefore another method of checking the 

S read of Communism was also agreed upon by 
e non-Communist governments. That was 
to give every possible help in money, materials, 
and technical assistance, to non-Communist 
governments which needed such help to build 
up prosperity. 

Tlie first of such efforts was the Marshall 
Plan. This was an offer made by the govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.A. in 1947 to provide a very 


large sum of money to help other countries to 
repair war-damage and restore prosperity. 
The Soviet Union believed that this woiild not 
succeed, and that there was more likelihood of 
Communism spreading if misery and poverty 
remained. Therefore they refused to allow the 
countries under Communist control to take 
advantage of the Marshall offer. But nearly all 
other European countries accepted the offer, 
and the enormous sum of 4,000,000,000 dollars 
was voted by the United States Congress for their 
assistance. An organization known as OEEC 
(Organization for European Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion) was brought into existence to distribute 
the help fairly. In later years, in many other 
ways the U.S.A. has used its vast surpluses 
of money, materials and skill, to help the 
other nations of the world to get rid of 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy. Even though the 
motiye may have been mainly to prevent the 
spread of Communism, it must not forgotten 
that such help has been given on a most 
generous scale. 

The division of the world into Communist 
and non-Communist halves now seems less 
clear than it did in the period following the war. 
For one thing most of the newly independent 
countries in Africa and Asia have been careful 
to avoid the struggle and remain neutral—^so 
that there is now a third force between the two 
rival groups. Also both Communist and non- 
Communist worlds are less united than they 
were. The two great Communist powers, Russia 
and China, are now competing against each 
other to gain influence in Africa and Asia. 
The non-Communist world is no longer so 
dominated by the U.S.A. France particularly 
has been taking an independent line. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

How and why has the policy of 
the U.S.A. changed aince the 
Second World War began? 

We shall now briefly survey the nations of 
the Americfin continent. In the most northerly 
part of America is Canada, the oldest of the 
Dominions of the Commonwealth, formed, as 
we have seen in Section 82, in 1867. Canada, 
like Australia, is a very big country, of more 
than million square miles, with a small 
population of only about 19 million. It has 
much mineral wealth, and is one of the greatest 
grain-producing countries of the world. It is 
of special interest to us because it is a federation 
of states inhabited by people of different races, 
religions and languages. In the eastern states 
of Canada the people are mostly of French 
origin, most of whom arc Roman Catholics, and 
their language is French. In the other parts of 
Canada the people arc mainly Protestants and 
their language is English. In spite of the 
differences of language and religion they have 
become one nation, and both the French and 
English languages arc used in the Canadian 
Parliament. 

South of Canada is The United Statei of 

America, which is also a federation of states, 
but is governed in quite a different way, under 
an elected President. 

The Second World War, which ruined so 
many of the nations of Europe, had a very 
different effect on the U.S.A. One of the greatest 
internal dangers before the war had been over¬ 
production, which resulted in unemployment 
when goods and crops could not be sold. 
During the war many countries turned all their 
efforts to the making and using of armaments, 
and had neither men nor materials to spare 
for trade. The demand for American goods 
increased enormously; American industries 
boomed, and unemployment vanished. Even 
though many of the goods had to be purchased 
with the help of loans from the U.o.A., that 
country grew richer in credit, and accumulated 
immense reserves of gold. 

One great change took place in American 
policy as a result of the war. After the First 
World War the people of the IJ.S.A. had tended 
to be ‘isolationist*, that is, concerned mainly 
with themselves and their own prosperity, 
leaving the rest of the world;to solve its problems 
as best it could. President Wilson’s efforts in 
1920, to persuade Congress to allow the U.S.A. 
to join the' League of Nations, did not succeed, 


and this proved to be one of the chief reasons 
for the League’s failure to prevent another war. 

But when the Second World War ended the 
situation was very different. President Roosevelt 
had taken a leading part in creating the United 
Nations Organization, and only with the help 
of the U.S.A. could ruined Europe possibly be 
restored. Even from a selfish point of view—the 
necessity of maintaining American influence 
and trade, and checking the spread of Com¬ 
munism—it was essential for the U.S.A. to 
continue to take the lead in world affairs. 
Isolationism died a natural death. 

In other parts of this chapter we have referred 
to the generous help which the U.S.A. has given 
in so many ways to the people of other nations, 
to enable them to repair the damage of the war, 
and to restore health and prosperity to their 
peoples. We have also mentioned the other way 
in which the U.S.A., as the most powerful of 
the non-Communist countries, has tried to 
‘contain* Communism within the borders of the 
present Communist-ruled states. NATO is the 
most obvious example of such protective military 
alliances against aggression. But opinions differ 
as to whether these alliances arc the m/>st 
effective means of preventing the possibility 
of another world war. 

South of the U.S.A. lies The Republic of 
Mexico. This is a very interesting country, 
whose ancient civilization was destroyed by the 
Spanish invaders of the sixteenth century, as 
we learned in Section 55. In 1813 the Mexicans 
rebelled against their Spanish rulers, and in 
1824 Mexico became an independent republic. 
In 1848 the yoimg republic was involved in war 
with the U.S.A., ana lost half its territory as a 
result, when it had to give up New Mexico 
and Upper California to the U.S.A. Under 
President benito juarez, an American 
Indian, and President diaz, Mexico was 
modernized, and, later, imder President Car¬ 
denas, it was developed on moderate Socialist 
lines. It is now one of the most progressive of 
the American republics. 

South of Mexico are the Central American 
atatei, and the nations of South America, 
the largest of which arc brazil and Argen¬ 
tina.' All these are independent republics, but 
in many of them the governments arc not very 
secure. There have often been small wars between 
the states, and now and then their governments 
arc overthrown by violent revolutions. They 
arc experiments in democracy; as their people 
become more and more educated, they will no 
doubt settle down. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

What are the alma of the UNO 
and how are they achieved? 

In this brief survey of the modern world wc 
have mentioned nearly sixty nations. Each of 
them has its own problems to solve, and its 
own contribution to make to the civilization of 
mankind. But today we live in one world, 
and the problems of each nation are the problems of 
all. We cannot live in isolation^ thinking only of 
ourselves and our own prosperity. In former 
times—even until a hundred years ago—what 
happened to the people of one country did not 
very much affect the people of other countries. 
If there was a famine in China or India, the 
people of western countries did not even hear 
about it, or, if they heard at all, it was many 
months afterwards. If there was a war between 
two or more nations, it did not much affect 
the others. Sometimes a terrible disease, such 
as plague, spread from country to country. 
But nothing much was done about it: people 
thought it was ‘the will of God*, and either 
they died, or, if they escaped or recovered from 
the disease, they thought themselves lucky. 

But since the invention of quick means of 
communication and transport—railways, steam¬ 
ships, motor-cars, aeroplanes, the telegraph, 
the telephone, radio and television—^1 the 
people of the world have been brought much 
closer together. Whether people like it or not, 
what happens in any country soon has an effect 
on the people of other countries. If there is a 
war an)^vhere, it soon makes the people of the 
whole world suffer to some extent. If the people 
of some countries arc very poor, due to war, 
earthquake, famine, disease or any other cause, 
they are unable to buy goods made in other 
countries, and that makes the people of those 
countries poorer also. That is one of the reasons 
why the richer nations, such as the U.S.A., 
Britain, and the U.S.S.R., want to help other 
nations to become more prosperous. Of course, 
it is not the only reason; they also want to help 
to make everyone in the world healthier and 
happier, and that is why they make gifts of 
food and medicines to the people of countries 
where there have been floods, famines or other 
disasters, and gifts of money to build more 
hospitals, schools, etc. 

The cultural unity of modern civilization 
has been well described by an Indonesian 
writer, Takdir Alisjahbana, in art larticle^ in 
which he says: 

* in Thought^ 26 Nov. 1956. 



‘About 500 B.c. in several areas tremendous 
progress had been made: in China lived Con¬ 
fucius and Lao-tse; in India appeared the 
Upanishads and the teachings of Buddha; in 
Iran Zarathustra taught about the struggle 
between good and evil; in Palestine the great 
Hebrew prophets preached; in Greece lived 
Homer, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Plato, Thu¬ 
cydides and Archimedes. It is in these that all 
existing cultures have their origin; nations which 
had no connection with any one of these four 
cultures arc still in a primitive stage. What wc 
now call the modern world is the synthesis 
between the Greek-Latin and the West-Asian 
cultures, which after the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance gradually diffused itself over the 
world, simultaneously enriching itself with the 
contributions of the Indian, Chinese, and 
primitive cultures. The heritage of our fore¬ 
fathers has thus returned to us through modern 
culture together with cultural values which have 
been created and gathered by the West itself. 
The cultural history of man is growing not only 
in time but also in space. At present,... all 
mankind of the past have become our fore¬ 
fathers.* 

It would no doubt be a good thing if there 
could be a single government for the whole 
world. But that is very difficult to arrange, 
because each nation (including our own) likes 
to be quite independent, and does not like to be 
at all under the control of others. So world- 
government will take a long time to establish 
and will only be possible when men have learned 
to quarrel less about small things, and to settle 
all their differences by discussion, instead of by 
violence, war, and threats of war. 

To help to bring about such a state of peace 
in the world, the united nations orga¬ 
nization (uNO) was started in 1945. The 
League of Nations, which came into existence 
after the First World War, did useful work, as wc 
learned In Section 98, but it was not able to 
prevent war. The United Nations Organization 
exists to do that, and also to make it possible for 
all nations to work together for objectives which 
will benefit all, such as the improvement of 
health and food supplies, conditions of work, 
education, and so on. 

In April 1945 the representatives of fifty 
nations met at San Francisco to plan the United 
Nations Organization; and on 26 June 1945 
they all signed the Charter, and submitted it to 
their governments for ratification. By 1953 the 
number of member-nations had risen to sixty, 
and at the end of 1963 the number was one 
hundred and thirteen. The Charter states that 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 

PRINCIPAL ORGANIZATIONS 


SUBCOMMISSIONS COMMISSIONS 


SPECIAL! SFD AGENCIE S 

internoLonol Labour 
Organizolion 

Food and Agriculture 
Organixalion of U.N, 

United Notions 
Educottonol 
Scientific and 
Cultural Organizollon 



Inter Covernmenlol 
Maritime Coniultotive 
Orgonizotion 
(Proprietory Committee) I 


Fig. 107 Principal organisatlcai in the UNO 


the UNO exists for four main purposes; (1) to 
maintain international peace and security; 

(2) to develop friendly relations among nations; 

(3) to achieve international co-operation in the 
solution of economic, social, cultural, and 
humanitarian problems; and (4) to be a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common aims. To accom¬ 
plish its aims the UNO has set up a number of 
bodies or agencies through which it can act; 
these are The General Assembly which consists of 
representatives of all member-states, who must 
meet at least once a year: The Security Council^ 
consisting of eleven members, five of whom are 
the representatives of ‘The Big Five’ nations 
(the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Britain, China,^ 
and France), the other six members being 

* This is KuominUng China. Communist China, because 
of American opposition, is not yet a member of the UNO. 


elected by the General Assembly every two 
years. The Security Council is the executive 
body of the UNO, and it must meet whenever 
any seven of its members ask for a meeting. 
But it cannot take action about any matter unless 
at least seven members (including all the 
permanent ‘Big Five* members) consent. This 
means that any one of the ‘Big Five’ members 
can stop action by means of a ‘veto’ (refusal of 
consent). Other bodies set up by the UNO are 
its Secretariat or business office, and The Inter^ 
national Court of Justice^ which consists of fifteen 
judges elected by the Security Council. All 
members of the UNO may refer cases to the 
International Court of Justice, but they must 
be disputes between nations, not questions 
involving individuals, and they must be legal 
rather than political questions, for example 
disputes about boundaries, water rights and so 
on. The Trusteeship Council was set up to secure 
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fair treatment for those jieoples of the world 
who are not yet self-governing^ and to help them 
to achieve self-government. The Economic and 
Social Council is subdivided into a number of 
bodies each of which has special work to do, 
such as UNESCO—the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
FAO—^the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
ILO—the International Labour Organization, 
WHO—the Wwld Health Organization, IRO— 
the International Refugee Organization, WMO 
—the World Meteorological Organization 
and several others. Each of these bodies consists 
of experts from various nations, whose work 
is to study special problems and find out ways 
of solving them. For example, WHO has been 
carrying on a world-wide campaign against 
malaria, which formerly killed about three 
million people every year. UNESCO has 
helped to provide schools in areas devastated 
by the war, and in parts of the world where 
education is very backward; and so on. 

A great desd of useful work has alrea4y been 
done by the UNO and its agencies. It stopped 
the war in Korea, which might easily have 
developed into another world war: it is trying 
to end the hostility between the Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine: it is trying to help to solve the 
dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir. 

The usefulness of the UNO was clearly shown 
in 1956 when serious disputes arose over the 
Suez Canal. This is what happened. We have 
seen in Section 125 that much ill-feeling arose 
between the Arab peoples (especially those of 
Egypt, Swia, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq) 
and the Jewish state of Israel. Israel is a small 
country of two million people, surrounded on 
all sides by Arab states. Although Palestine 
was the country of the Jews for more than 
1500 years (see Section 12), it was conquered 
by the Arabs in the sevenA century a.d. and 
was under Muslini rule for more than 1000 years 
until 1917, when it was conquered by the 
British and restored to the Jews as their national 
homeland. There is therefore a very hostile 
feeling between the Arabs smd the Jews, 1x>th 
of whom claim Palestine as theirs. Feeling that 
their little country is surrounded by enemies, 
the Israelis keep a well-trained though small 
army, which is always ready to fight, 'nteir 
most dangerous neighlwur, they feel, is Egypt, 
from which Israel is separated by the desert of 
the Sinai Peninsula, smd the Suez Canal. 
During the past few years Egypt has also im¬ 
proved its armed forces, and under its vigorous 
President,OAHEL abdal nasser, the govern^ 


ment of Egypt is trying to make the country 
more prosperous. One of the ways in which that 
could be done was by drawing more water from 
the River Nile, to irrigate more land. But, to do 
that, it was necessary to build a higher dam 
acrosstheNile atAswan (wheretherewas already 
a dam, built by the British when they were 
ruling Egypt). To build such a big dam is a 
very costly business, and Egypt is not a rich 
country. The Egyptian government therefore 
asked the U.S.A. to lend money for this purpose. 
Ilie loan had almost been arranged when the 
arrangements were suddenly dropped, because 
the Americans heard that Egypt had purchased 
guns and aeroplanes from Czechoslovakia, in 
order to strengthen its army. The Americans 
did not like this, partly because they thought 
it might make it easier for Egypt and Israel 
to fignt, and partly because Czechoslovakia is 
one of the Communist countries of Europe, 
under Russian influence. So they refused to give 
Egypt a loan for the Aswan dam. 

President Nasser was determined, however, 
to get money for the dam and other purposes, 
so he hit upon another plan. The Suez Canal 
is in Egyptian territory, althou^ it was built by 
a Frenchman, deLesseps, mainly with money 
from Britain and France, and managed by a 
company owned mainly % British and French 
shareholders, to which most of the profits of the 
Canal were paid. President Nasser decided to 
take the Suez Canal out of the hands of the 
Suez Canal Company, and hand it over to the 
Egyptian government, which would then get 
the profits from it. Declaring that the Suez 
Canal belonged to Egypt because it is in Egyp¬ 
tian territory, he suddenly forced the Suez 
Canal Compimy to hutd over the Canal and its 
maiugement to Egypt, promismg, however, 
to pay compensation to the Company, and to 
see that the Canid was efficiently managed by 
the EgypUan government. This sudden seizure 
of tne Canal greatly shocked other nations, 
particularly Britain and France who were the 
chief losers as a result of it, and a meeting of the 
UNO was immediately called to decide what to 
do. 

At this moment, Israeli forces invaded ]^pi>t. 
The other Arab countries immediately omered 
to come to Egypt’s auistance, and the govern¬ 
ments of Britain and France, fearing that this 
would lead to a full-scale war in the'Midffie 
East (and also thinking it a good opportunity 
to take back the control of the Canal from the 
Egyptians), sent their troops and tanks by 
aeroplane and helicopter, and occupied the 
Canal area, by force. They did this, they said. 
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in order to separate the Egyptian and Israeli 
armies and thud prevent a general war between 
the Arabs and Israel. They declared their 
willingness to withdraw their forces from Egypt 
immediately the UNO could send its own troops 
to protect the Canal and to keep the %yptians 
and Israelis from fightii^ each other. I^ey had 
been obliged to act quickly, they said, because 
it would have taken time for the UNO to 
intervene, and without immediate action war 
would have broken out in the Middle East. The 
other members of the UNO, however, nearly 
all objected to the action of the British and 
French governments in sending armed forces 
against Egypt without first consulting the 

In the meantime the UNO resolved to send its 
armed forces to Egypt to prevent any further 
fighting between Egypt and Israel. As the 
UNO has no armed forces of its own, it called 
upon member-states to provide the necessary 
soldiers, arms and aeroplanes. Canada, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, India, Yugoslavia and 
Colombia immediately offered to do so, and 
the UNO forces were placed under the com¬ 
mand of a Canadian general, to guard the 
boundaries of both Egypt and Israel, and to 
reopen the Suez Canal and protect it until 
arrangements for its future management could 
be completed. 

The importance of this action lies in the fact 
that it was the first time that all the less power¬ 
ful nations of the world took united action 
through the UNO to stop warlike preparations 
by powerful states who are also permanent 
members of the UNO, This is a hopeful sign 
that public opinion throughout the whole world 
is now so strongly opposed to international 
war that nearly all the member-states of the 
UNO are prepared to unite to prevent it. The 
next step, Which must come, even though it 
may take time, is to persuade all nations that 
armed forces should be maintained only by the 
UNO itself, to safemiard the peace of the 
world; and that each nation-state should be 
allowed to maintain armed forces only sufficient 
to keep the peace within its own boundaries. 
If this can be done, there is a possibility of war 
being prevented altogether in future. Unless 
this is done, there is always the possibility of 
a powerful member of the UNO defying its 
attempts to stop aggression. 

It is clear that, if war between nations of the 
world is to be entirely prevented, the causes 
of war must be understood and got rid of. No 
one really wants war, for it docs only harm 
to all, and if there were a war with atomic 


weapons, the Earth might be made almost 
unii^abitable, if not actually destroyed. But 
when disputes arise betweefi the govemments 
of nations, the leaders on both sides get angry; 
angry words arc spoken on ilic radio and pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers, and the people 
who hear and read them also become angry. 
That makes it much more difficult to bring 
about agreement by discussion between the 
leaders. So both sides get more and more 
angry, as in a quarrel between children, until 
violent words lead to violent actions. Each 
side blames the other for first being violent, 
and the friends of each party join the fight 
on one side or the othci*. It is difficult to bring 
such struggles to an end before great harm has 
been done to many people on both sides. When 
people get very angry they do not stop to think 
what will be the result of their violence. By 
giving the leaders of the various nations oppor¬ 
tunities to discuss such quarrels in the UNO 
General Assembly, the UNO helps to prevent 
war from breaking out. 

Let us now try to understand the chief 
causes of war, and see whether it is po.ssible 
to get rid of them completely, so that the 
struggle of Man may cease to be a violent 
struggle of men against each other, but may 
be an effort of each man to find a way to peace 
in his own heart, and to build up a peaceful 
civilization which will not be destroyed by war. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

What arc the <Four Freedoms* 
and how can we get and keep 
them? 

We have traced the footprints of Man along 
the winding pathway of History, through 
the forests and the grasslands, the deserts and 
the plains. It is a long journey that has taken 
at least 1,000,000 years since human beings 
first stood upright on the Earth and began to 
behave differently from other animals. But 
it is only a short journey if we count from the 
time when Man first began to be civilized. 
The whole existence of civilization, from its 
very dawn until the present time, covers at the 
most a period of 20,000 years. 20,000 years is 
only l/50th of 1,000,000 years; it is propor¬ 
tionate to a period of two years out of a century. 
The period during which Man has been learning 
to be civilized is therefore equivalent to 2 years 
out of the life of a man who lives to be 100 years 
old. In civilization Man is now like a child less 
than two years old! Is it surprising that men 
make so many foolish mistakes and commit so 
many stupid cruelties? A baby less than two 
years old learns to walk only by trying to 
stand up, and by over and over falling down 
and getting up again. Sometimes the baby 
hurts himself and cries. We do not blame him. 
We know that he will learn at last, by trying 
and falling, and trying yet again. It is the 
same with Mankind learning to be civilized. 
We, in our time, have reached only the baby¬ 
hood stage of civilization. There is no need to 
feel hopeless, even though the falls we have 
endured, and which are still to come, are often 
very painful.^ 

A child of two years cannot learn except by 
experience; it would be a waste of time to give 
him a lecture on how to stand and walk pro¬ 
perly. You and I arc a little more fortunate 
in this. We are old enough to read History: 
and the history of mankind’s mistakes and 
successes can provide us with some very useful 
lessons. It can show us what has made Man 
tumble down in the past, and how he can get 
up again and do better. We shall end this 
bricl study of Man’s history by taking a glance 
at a few of those lessons. 

In reading this book w'c have learned about 
brave, unselfish men and women of many 
countries who have done noble deeds which 

* Teachers and advanced students arc strongly advised 
to read Arnold J. Toynbee’s great studies of civilization, 
viz. Civilization on Trial and A Study of History (abridged 
edition in one volume), both published by the O.U.P. 


stand out in letters of gold on the pages of 
history. But we have also seen that foolish, 
cruel and selfish people have olten undone 
much of the good that heroes and sages ac¬ 
complished. Have you never wondered at this, 
and asked yourself why men are so destruc¬ 
tive ? Why cannot we have peace on the Earth, 
keeping ourselves busy doing only harmless 
things, making the world more beautiful to 
live in? 

Many wiser people than’ myself have been 
trying to find an answer to these questions 
ever since men first began to think about life 
and how it should be lived. So I cannot give 
you the answer: I can only make a few sugges¬ 
tions to help you to think out a solution for 
yourself. 

Let us ask ourselves what we are struggling 
to get from life, and w^iat makes men fight one 
another in that struggle. First, it is clear that 
everyone wants to have enough food for himself 
and his family, and also enough clothing and 
shelter from the weather (because human beings 
have no natural protection like other animals). 
Men also desire to be free from the fear of want 
(not having enough) in lime of sickness, un¬ 
employment, old age, and ^ch other difficult 
times w^hirh come to most people. They want 
enough work to do, but also enough leisure —free 
time in w'luch to do w'hatever tliey like, or to do 
nothing. They also want to be free from the 
fear of oppression by olliers: that is, they do not 
want to be forced to do what they believe to 
be wrong, or to be prevented from believing, 
saying or doing whatever they believe to be 
right. All these ‘wants’ are included in what 
President Roosevelt called The Four Freedoms — 
(1) Freedom from Want (of food, etc.), (2) 
Freedom from Oppression, (3) Freedom of 
Religion (or belief), (4) Freedom of expre.ssion. 
There is also a fifth freedom which is more 
difficult to get—that is, (5) Freedom from 
Selfishness, 

When we begin to think how wx can get and 
keep these Fi\e Freedoms, we find ourselves 
faced by problems of several kinds. They arc 
(a) Political problems, (b) Economic problems, 
and (c) Moral or cultural problems. We find 
that, for people to be free in all the five ways, 
when living together, they must arrange to 
have the following conditions: 

(i) An economic arrangen^ent —that is, a system 
of production and distribution by which every¬ 
one gets enough food, clothing, shelter, work, 
leisure, help in time of difficulty—but not 
more than a fair share of these for each person. 

(ii) A political arrangement —that is, a system 
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Fig. 108 The Four Freedoms 


of government by which everyone is protected 
from oppression and injury, and under which 
everyone is compelled to do his share of work 
for the good of all (if he needs to be compelled) 
but is free to spend his spare time as he pleases, 
provided he docs not injure others or prevent 
them from enjoying the same freedom. 

(iii) A moral or cultural arrangement —that is, 
a system of education by which everyone is 
helped to develop all his qualities to the fullest 
advantage to himself and those around him, 
and to get rid of qualities which arc harmful 
to himself and others. 

Now, let us consider in what ways men have 
up to now tried to make the above arrangements 
for getting and keeping the Five Freedoms, 
and what arc the chances of our succccdirg 
better in the future. ‘ 

(i) just economic system. There have always 
been people in the world who are willing to 
work hard, and also people who arc* willing 


* See Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial, pp. 38-41. 


to takci what others have earned, rather than 
work for themselves. Until everyone is willing 
to do a fair share of work without having to be 
compelled to do it, it is necessary to have a 
system by which lazy and greedy people can 
be compelled to do their share of work, and 
allowed to take only their proper share of^thc 
things produced. The problem is to find\he 
best way of doing that. Socialists and Com¬ 
munists say that it can be done if the most 
iniportant means of production (that is, land, 
mines, power-stations, factories) belong to the 
Government, and if no one is allowed to live 
without doing a fair share of work, if he or she is 
healthy enough to work. There are others 
who do not agree with this opinion; they 
believe that people work better if they work 
for private profit, stimulated by competition, 
and that therefore private ownership of the 
means of production should be allowed, the 
Government only checking people from making 
too much profit, by means of taxation. This 
is a question which you should study more 
deeply, in order to arrive at a well-balanced 






opinion ol* your own, as a citizen of a demo¬ 
cratic country. 

(ii) An efficient political system. The only system, 
so far invented by Man, by means of which 
people can be protected from oppression, is 
the system called democracy. It is still far from 
perfect, and experiments are going on in many 
countries to improve it. The most important 
point about democratic government is that 
the people who are governed are able to control those 
who govern them, fxicause the government itself 
consists of persons chosen by the people govern¬ 
ed, usually by means of election by ballot (secret 
voting). Such a system can work well,however, 
only if the people who are voters arc well 
educated and intelligent, capable of deciding 
how to vote after a careful study of all sides 
of the problems placed before them, and not as a 
result of personal feelings or of persuasion 
by bribery or fear. This system therefore de¬ 
pends for its efficient working on the existence 
of good education. Therefore we must also 
have: 

(iii) A good educational system. It is not easy 
to have this, because the educational system 
of nations is usually under the control of their 
governments; and when men get power they 
like to keep it. The danger of government- 
controlled education is therefore that those in 
power usually try to educate the people in 
such a wav that they may believe only those 
things which it is to the advantage of the rulers 
that they, should believe. Tliercfore state- 
controlled education often educates people to 
support and obey the government, and not to 
seek information about all sides of important 
questions, which might lead people to oppose 
the government. 

This problem has not yet been wholly solved 
in any country. In countries ruled fay ‘totali¬ 
tarian* governments (where individuals were 
or are entirely subordinate to the State, as in 
Italy under Mussolini, Germany under Hitler, 
and Russia under Stalin), those who rule the 
country do not hesitate to take away Freedoms 
2, 3 and 4, in order to maintain discipline and 
efficiency, ana thereby to make sure of Freedom 

1. In more fully democratic countries (such 
as India and Britain) there is apt to be less 
efficiency because it is believed that Freedoms 

2, 3 and 4 are not less important than Freedom 
1. It is difficult to disco\^r a system which 
perfectly combines the advantages of having 
all the Freedoms, and also efficiency. Perhaps it 
can come into existence only when a larger 
number of men and women have achieved 
Freedoms. 



KEY-QUESTION 

How may the problem of the 
world’s food-supply perhaps he 
solved? 


Tlic world is at present divided into two 
powerful groups, with many people in the 
middle between them. At the one extreme 
arc the people who have inherited or earned 
enough possessions to give them Freedom 1, 
and who usually do not want to change the 
economic system of private ownership, because 
^bey have enough and do not want to risk 
losing it. These arc mostly the wealthy people 
of dll countries. Such people arc usually 
strongly opposed to the introduction of a 
socialistic economic system. At the other ex¬ 
treme arc those w'ho think that a socialistic 
system is necessary in order to give Freedom 1 
tQ everybody, and to prevent selfish people 
from taking more than their share. These are 
the rulers of Communist and Socialist states, 
with a few other thoughtful people and many 
of the poorer town-dwellers of all countries. 
The extremists on both sides believe that ‘the 
end justifies the means’, and that in order to 
get their ‘end*; Freedom 1, they are justified 
in taking away the other Freedoms. Most 
people are between the two extremes. They 
would like to have Freedom 1, but they do not 
want to lose the other Freedoms, which they 
feel to be equally valuable. The extremists 
of both siaes try to win over the people in the 
middle to their side, either by argument (in 
democratic countries), or by force and fear 
(in totalitarian states). 

The most serious problem facing the world today 
is whether this struggle between the extremists can be 
settled without war. It is certain that war would 
be disastrous to all, for modern warfare is far 
more destructive than war was in ancient 
days. Another war, fought with the weapons 
which Science has now provided (including 
aeroplanes which fly faster than sound, and 
explosives so powerful that a single bomb can 
destroy a whole city) might end in the complete 
destruction ol the present civilization, or even 
of mankind. So long as the extremists on both 
sides fear the destruction of war more than they 
fear each other, they will not start another 
war. 

But it is possible that there may be another 
way of solving this terrible problem. The 
Is mainly over the question of how to 
give Freedom I to everyone in the world. 
At present, Man has not found out how to 
grow enough food for the rapidly increasing 
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Fig* 109 Food for tlio hungry 


populations of countries such as China, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, and India, or how to distribute the 
surplus products of other countries, such as 
the U.S.A., without causing unemployment. 
Science has made such rapid progress during 
the past fifty years that it seems possible that 
discoveries will very soon be made which may 
completely save the world from the danger of 
starvation. The ‘splitting of the atom’, achieved 
in the past few years, is already leading to the 
discovery of how to make good use of the 
inexhaustible energy locked up in every atom 
of matter in the universe. There arc numberless 
ways in which such energy might be used for 
the benefit of the world. It might make possible, 
among other things, the generation of electricity 
on such an extensive scale, and so cheaply, 
that all problems of irrigation could be over¬ 
come wherever there exists any water to be 
lifted and distril)iited, Great areas of the earth’s 
surface, such as the Sahara and other deserts, 
which at present cannot be cultivated for want 
of water, would then be available for growing 
more food. Other possible new sources of 
power, which may also soon be put to use by 


Science, arc the tides of the oceans and the 
heat of the Sun. 

Another great discovery likely to be made 
within a few years is concerned with the green 
substance of vegetable matter {chlorophyll) which 
enables plants to obtain their nourishment. 
Scientists are trying to find out the secret of 
this, and if they succeed, it is possible that 
almost unlimited supplies of food may be made 
to grow both on land and in shallow water. 
Yet another possible source of food is the 
substance called plankton which is found in 
enormous quantities in sea-water, and is the 
principal source of nourishment of the whale 
and of many fish. 

If mankind can by any means be set free 
from the fear of not having sufficient food, it 
will go far to solve all other problems: for when 
men feel sure of Freedom I, they will be much 
less inclined to fight other men for the other 
freedoms, or to wish to take those Freedoms 
away from anyone. If there is plenty for 
everyone, the only food problem will be to 
make sure that it is fairly distributed. 
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KEY-QUESTION 

Hai¥ cfu we obtain tbe *Fiftb 
Freedom*? 

But a danger of disputes about distribution will 
always remain while people are so selfish 
that they do not care if some have too 
little while others have more than they need. 
There will be much less danger of this when 
the world can provide more than enough for 
all; but still the danger will not wholly vanish 
until men become less selfish. 

Is it possible that men will ever have the 
Fifth Freedom —^freedom from selfishness? Some 
people say, ‘Human nature never changes’. 
Fortunately that is not true. If it had been 
true, Man could never have reached even the 
present stage of civili 2 ;ation. Human nature 
does change, though it seems to change with 
gieat difficulty. How can we change it? 

Man has a wonderful brain, and he is learn¬ 
ing to use it more and more wonderfully. But 


why have all the inventions and discoveries of 
Man’s intelligence not made men happier 
and more peaceful? The people who lived in 
Egypt, India and China thousands of years ago 
had to get on without manv of the advantages 
we have today. They could not travel quickly 
from place to place; very few of them could 
read and write; there were very few books, 
and no cinema, radio and other entertainments 
of that kind. But were those people of ancient 
times less happy than we are? Exceot for 
the discoveries that have helped to get rid of 
disease, most of Man’s inventions seem to have 
made life more dangerous and more unhappy, 
not more peaceful and happier. Why is that so? 

It is because the knowledge we have gained has 
given us more power^ but not more wisdom to use 
that power for good. Many of the wonderful 
modern inventions are being used for war 
and destruction. Others are used to make 
things quickly and in large quantities, so that 
some men can become very rich, and others 
have no work to do. Why do men behave 








selfishly, thinking only of their own power and 
wealth, and safety for themselves and their 
families, not really caring much about the 
fate of others? 

This is the greatest of all problems. It is 
the problem to which all the great religious 
teachers have tried to find the answer. Unless 
we can find the answer ourselves, you and 
I and each one of us, all the other problems 
of the world will continue unsolved, and the 
struggle of Man will go on. There will be wars 
as long as men want power over other men: 
there will be poverty as long as men want 
great wealth which gives them power. Even if 
scientists discover how to provide enough food 
and clothing for all, and even if a strong govern¬ 
ment gets things distributed fairly, as long as 
there are men and women who are greedy and want 
to rule others through the possession of more things 
or more knowledge^ there will not be peace and 
happiness. 

The World Problem is the Individual 
Problem.. This means that unless there is a 
change in ourselves —in you and me and each 
one of us—the world will not change. So long 
as we have greed in our hearts, we arc helping 
to make a greedy and cruel world. Blaming 
others and expecting them to change is of no 
use. Even blaming ourselves, telling ourselves 
that greed is a horrible thing and that it is 
wicked to be greedy, will not put an end to 
greed. Then how can there be an end to it, 
and to all the other evils which bring suffering 
to mankind?' 

We can be free from greed and other such 
feelings only by watching fearlessly how they 
arise in our minds, and by understanding the 
mind which creates them. It is the power of Man’s 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Describe briefly the nations of South-East Asiay 
and mention some of the problems thg^ are facing 
todays 

2 Give a brief account of the development of South 
Africa and of its problems. 


mind that has discovered so many secrets of 
Nature. We have studied in this book many 
of those wonderful discoveries and inventions. 
But very few of us have discovered the secret 
of our own nature. The wise men of ancient 
China and India said that the most important 
thing in the world is self-knowledge. ‘Man, 
know thyself!’ said the Greek oracle.^ We 
know many other things, but mot that. Our 
mind makes us think tliat each one of us is a 
separate being, because we have bodies whicli 
appear separate (though the matter of which 
they arc made is constantly inter-changing). 
Science is now finding out that there is only 
one Life in the universe. Things are only separate 
in appearance. Even men arc not different in 
this, for we too arc a part of the universe. 
But our minds cannot understand that the 
appearance of separateness is not a real thing. 
Therefore our thoughts and actions are always 
based on this misunderstanding, this false idea 
of separateness. ‘What a man thinks, he 
becomes,* said Buddha. We think of ourselves 
as separate, and we become selfish, isolated. 
Then we want more for ourselves, not caring 
if others have less. 

All quarrels and fights and unhappiness 
come from this. They can come to an end 
only when our minds sec this truth clearly, for, 
when we see clearly, we cannot help thinking 
differently, and acting differently. The truth 
shall make us free. In that freedom the struggle 
of Man will cease, and his real life as a civilized 
being will begin. 

^ A voice which is supposed to have spoken through the 
priestess of the Greek Sun-god, Apollo, at the temple of 
Delphi in Greece. 


3 Mention the principal countries of the Middle 
East. What new possibilities and dangers are 
they now facing? 

4 What are the two groups into which most of the 
nations are divided today? Why are they io divided^ 
and how can they be brought together? 

5 What are the aims of the United J^fations Orga- 
nizationy and how are thgt being achieved? 
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1 What are the conditions most favourable for the development of civilization? Give some 
examples of how civilizations have come into existence in various parts of the world. 

2 Through what stages have human societies usually passed, from the primitive conditions of 
the food-gatherers up to those of modern society? 

3 What discoveries of man have resulted in great changes in his way of living, and what 
new problems have been caused by those changes? 

4 Wliat is ‘democracy* and how has it developed? In what ways is its further development 
important to civilization? 

5 ‘The end justifies the means.’ Discuss this statement and its application to world affairs. 

6 Give a short account of the spread of Hindu and Buddhist civilization beyond the country 
of its origin. 

7 Describe the origin and spread of Islam, and the development of Islamic states in modem 
times. 

8 Give a brief account of the origin and course of the French Revolution, and its effects on modem 
civilizations. 

9 Describe the growth of the British empire and its development into the present Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

10 What was ‘The Industrial Revolution’? Why, where and how did it begin, and what have 
been its effects on civilization? 

11 What is ‘Communism’ ? When, where and how did it develop in modem times? 

12 Give a brief account of the growth of the United States of America and of the influence of 
that nation in world affairs today. 

13 Which would you consider as the most dangerous ‘trouble-spots’ of the modern world, and 
what special problems are arising there? 

14 How did the United Nations Organization come into existence, and what is it doing? 

15 ‘The world problem is the individual problem.’ Discuss this statement and its application to 
the problems of today. 
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